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“THE RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER”—By George Henry Boughion. (For text, see page 50.) 





om a Copley Print, Copyright by Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston. 





Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the Mayflower 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon, 
Homeward together they walked, with a strange, indefinite feeling, 
That all the rest had departed and left them alone in the desert. 
—THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, by Longfellow. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott, one of 
the nine eminent men of 
letters who created this 
reading plan 





is famous Book now FREE 


It contains the complete new plan ror reading the essential 
literature of the world in only twenty minutes a day 


OW often we promise ourselves to do more 
worthwhile reading! How often we re- 
solve to take fuller advantage of the price- 
less pleasure and profit that the great lit- 
erature of the world holds for us! And 

yet how few of us ever find time to do it! 

For the world’s store of literature is so vast that 
no one can hope to read even a small part of it. In 
the library of the British Museum alone, for exam- 
ple, are four million books! What to read and 
where to begin? This has always been the baffling 
problem. 

Now at last it is solved! A remarkable new plan 
has been created that enables even the busiest in- 
dividual to obtain a comprehensive grasp of the 
world’s literature, past and present. Jt requires 
but twenty minutes a day. 


How nine eminent men of letters created this 
new plan 


Nine eminent men of letters and educators con- 
tributed to the creation of this new reading plan. 
With Dr. Lyman Abbott as editor-in-chief were as- 
sociated John Macy, Richard Le Gallienne, Asa Don 
Dickenson, Dr. Bliss Perry, Thomas L. Masson, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, George Iles, and Dr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 

It was a tremendous task that these famous au- 
thorities set for themselves—to select from all that 
had been written just those elements essential to a 
well-rounded education. But this was not all. The 
tig problem still remained. How could the fruits of 
their Jabor be made availab!e to the busy person 
with little time for reading? The answer was al 


a a master-stroke of genius. A Daily Reading 
“uidaes 

The Daily Reading Guide is a planned course of 
reading. It tells you exactly what to read on each 
day of the year. And each day’s reading is so ar- 
ranged as to be associated, in point of timely inter- 
est, with the day for which it is scheduled. 

For example, on August 28th, the birthday of Leo 
Tolstoi, you read his famous “Prisoner in the Cau- 
casus.” Or on September 29th, the anniversary of 
Emile Zola’s death, you read his “Death of Oliver 
Becaille.” Or on November 19th, the anniversary 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, you read this im- 
mortal masterpiece. 

And so, in but twenty minutes of fascinating read- 
ing each day, you cover the outstanding selections in 
fiction, poetry, drama, essays, biography. You ob- 
tain a comprehensive grasp of the best in all liter- 
ature. You deepen and extend your acquaintance 
with the work of such immortal writers as Addison, 
Ba!zac, Barrie, Boccaccio, Burns, Byron, Carlyle, 
Conrad, De Quincey, Dickens, Lord Dunsany, Emer- 
son, Galsworthy, Washington Irving, Keats, Lamb, 
Macaulay, Thackeray, Whitman, and a host of others. 


A limited number of copies FREE 


Already the Daily Reading Guide has met with a 
tremendous welcome. Here surely is just such a 
reading plan as thousands have been waiting for. 
And now, in the interest of good reading, the pub- 
lishers have arranged to distribute a limited num- 
ber of copies entirely without charge, except for the 
small sum of 25c to help cover the handling and 
shipping charges. 


You have only to mail the coupon below and you 
will receive your copy of the Daily Reading Guide. 
This attractive volume is bound in blue cloth, with 
gold title decorations, and contains nearly 200 pages. 
In addition to the complete daily outline of reading 
for the entire year, it includes helpful introductory 
articles by Dr. Lyman Abbott, John Macy, Richard 
Le Gallienne and Asa Don Dickenson. 

The Daily Reading Guide will solve the problem 
of worthwhile reading for you as it has for so many 
others. It will provide a simple, interesting way to 
become more familiar with those inspiring master- 
pieces of literature that are counted among the finest 
glories of civilization. Surely you will avail your- 
self of this liberal opportunity that brings you this 
remarkable volume FREE. Address the coupon to: 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. Y-1011, Garden City, New York 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
| Dept. Y-1011, Garden City, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: Pleas> send me entirely without obli- 
gation the Daily Reading Guide, containing nearly | 
200 pages, bound in rich blue cloth, which outlines a 
daily reading course of 20 minutes each day of the 
year on the greatest works of the world’s most emi- | 


to pay for the handling and shipping charges. There 


| nent authors. I enclose 25c in currency or stamps | 
| are to be no further payments of any kind. 
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O you—or don’t you—tip your hat to 
the women members of your immedi- 
ate family? 


And if you do—or don’t—why do you or 
why don’t you? 


Do you know? 


And do you know the many other little 
“ins-and-outs” of correct manners that im- 
mediately stamp one as well-bred or un- 
couth—cultured or crude? 


And have you ever thought about the im- 
mense importance of good manners—their 
effect upon every act of your life—and upon 
the lives of those with whom you come in 
contact? 


Here is what one great thinker has said 
on this subject: 


“Manners,” said Edmund Burke, “are of 
more importance than laws. Upon them, in 
a great measure the laws depend. The law 
touches us but here and there, and now and 
then. Manners are what vex or soothe, cor- 
rupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize 
or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible operation, like that of the air we 
breathe in. They give their whole form and 
color to our lives. According to their qual- 
ity, they aid morals; they supply them or 
they totally destroy them.” 


Read those words of Burke’s again. Let 
them sink deeply into your consciousness. 
For a full realization of the immeasurable 
importance of good manners is a long step 
toward greater personal attractiveness — 
personal and social advancement. 


Famous Book of Etiquette 
1925 Edition, Completely Revised 


The New Book of Etiquette, completely 
revised, enlarged and brought up to the min- 
ute to meet the changed conditions of 1925, 
gives you the latest authentic information on 
this most important subject. Every single 
phase of correct social deportment is thor- 
oughly covered. What to do, say and wear 
on all occasions. How to avoid distressing 
mistakes and embarrassments. How to ac- 
quire poise, ease, self-confidence, charm. In 
this standard, justly famous guide, you will 
find every conceivable question answered 
fully and with authority. Every possible 


o You Tip 
our Hat 
to Your Wife 
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problem that you 
might encounter is 
solved for you in lan- 
guage that is simple, 
to the point, easy to 
understand. 


New Subjects 
Never Before | 
Covered 


Unlike other books 
on this subject, the 
new, revised Book of 
Etiquette covers nu- 
merous closely related 
topics in addition to 
the usual ones—topics 
of vital importance to 
you. A few of these 
are : “Love,” “Marriage.” “The 
Fetish of Public Opinion,” ‘‘Wearing 
the Mask of Pretense,” “The Ethics 
of Friendship,” and “New Ways to 
Entertain.” Another unusual feature 
is a collection of actual letters exchanged 
between the author and persons in many 
parts of the world on problems of. etiquette. 


Examine It Now 


In order to possess polish, winning, at- 
tractive manners—in order to follow the 
latest authoritative guide on the subject— 
you should lose no time in getting and ex- 
amining the new Book of Etiquette. This 
remarkable book, in two handsome, beauti- 
fully illustrated volumes, can be of more 
value to you than you can possibly realize un- 
til you examine it with your own eyes. You 
will want it the minute you see it and realize 
its worth to you in every activity of your 
life. 


Send No Money 


Right now is the time for you to get and 
examine the New Book of Etiquette. Send no 
money. Just sign and mail the coupon. We 
will ship you the revised Book of Etiquette, 
1925 edition, complete in two handsomely- 
bound illustrated volumes, carefully packed in 
plain shipping case. When the books arrive, 
hand your postman only $1.98 (plus few cents 
delivery charges). Inspect them for five days. 
Then if you feel that you can afford to be 
without them, simply remail them to us and 
your money will be promptly refunded. Hun- 
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dreds of thousands of people paid $3.50 for 
the original Book of Etiquette—yet you re- 
ceive the new, completely revised 1925 Book of 
Etiquette for only $1.98—if you act promptly. 


So, don’t delay. Take advantage of this 
offer now. Let this great modern guide to 
personal polish—correct conduct—pleasing . 
manners—be your every-day counselor. Ad- 
dress Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2911, Gar- 
den City, New York. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 2911, Garden City, New York. 


You may send me the new, revised Book of Etiquette, 
in two volumes, handsomely illustrated, 1925 edition. Up 
on arrival, I will hand the postman $1.98 (plus few cents 
delivery charges). If, upon inspection, I find it is not just 
what I want, I will remail it in five days and my money 
is to be promptly refunded. 


Lt 
(Please write plainly) 


Address 


Check this square if you want these books with the 

beautiful, full-leather binding at: $2.98, with the same 
return privilege. (Orders from outside the U.S. are pay- 
able $2,44 cash with order.) 
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READ THIS 


The postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note——Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 

cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 

for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 


amounting to not less than 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: 





Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases—All Postpaid 
‘ 1a 


Pay 4 





LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 

The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. wom 35c from the total. Try it. 
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Kindergarten 


LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 


purchase of supplies Seeley’s Question Book. 
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30 New Sewing Cards.. 16 Hiawatha Drawings.. 15c items needed from the Owen list and thus save | Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
16 Mother Goose eed eng 16 Pioneer Drawings... 15c the time and bother of making out two orders. Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set, State 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15¢ if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 





Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuack, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. doetayncnee 
2 Brass ' “4 Fasteners, % in., 100. ar 
aS! : 34 in. 2lc; 1 in......... 
in Head yaae Fasteners, 200 for.. “18 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... 15¢ 
6 Birds in Colors, with description, 
and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 25c 
Crepe Paper Posters; Santa in Chimney, 


Holly, Wreath, Turkey, Brick, each, 25c 





Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Christmas; 
Squirrels; Santa; Holly; Poinsetta; Bells, 

New Cuitp LiFe CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 

OTHER STENCILS, 22x34, each, 12c; Christ Child; 
Santa and Reindeer; Santa in Chimney; Good 
Shepherd; Santa Filling Stockings; Wise Men; 
Christmas Tree; Fireplace; Holly Calendar. 

wayesecy STENCILS, each i2c. Heart; Stomach; 

ain; Human Body; Ear; Eye; Circulation. 
old "English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 

Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches | ae 20c 

Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Christmas; 
Brownie; Animals; Flowers; Fruit; 10 for 12c 

Map Stencils, United States, Canada, any State 
or Continent, size 34x44 in., each 20c. Size 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 


each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3c 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork......35¢ 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag.......15c 
GOOD NICKEL CALL = 

Diameter 3%4 inches.......... 


Tickets, Good; Perfect; fet” = 
On Time, 100 one kind for. .10c 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright 
colors, 10 inches high 25c¢ 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25c 


Flanagan’s School Supplies, 


Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. | to 8, ea.. 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set. ehh 200 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes..... o% 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary.. 

Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 

Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker... 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 68c; Just Stories, 68c 


Entertainment Books 
Special Days in Primary Grades.. a 
All the Holidays.........-. 
Dialogues for District OF eae 
Christmas Celebrations ... c 
New Christmas Book.........+.49¢ 
Best Christmas Book........+--40c 
30 New Xmas Dialogues and Plays.. i 40¢ 
New Xmas Song Book, 73 songs......- 


Biunt Point Scissors, 6 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.2 
Sharp Points, agg 5 ah 
each, 25c; 7 in., each. .50c 


Reed—Ratfia Pine Needles 
No. 1, ve Ib., 99c; No. Rs 94c; No. 3, 9lc 
No. "4, 88c; No. 5, 84c; No. 6, 78c; 4” Flat, ‘97% 
Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound...26c 
Raffia Frames, round or oval, per doz........15¢ 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per pound.......84c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound........44¢ 


Sex Hygiene Books 


Teaching Sex Hygiene. . 
‘Herself; Himself, each... .$1.35 
The Man and the Woman..$1.10 


Primary Supplies 
|Latta’s penmanship copies over 
700 words of good script, .20c 
8 Borders to Color...... -20c 
25 Prize Cards, 4x6 inches.. 
| Carbon Paprr, 20x30, 
sheet, 12c; 3 for.........30¢ 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......4..15¢ 
25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks, ."........16c 
25 High School Report Cards for 6 weeks....17c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 
2,000 €olored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c, 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, i 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. . l5c 









SPECIAL 
DAYS 
IN THE 
PRIMARY 
GRADES 









HERSELF 
| TALKS WITH WOMEN 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 








Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 
Paper, Paste, Crayons Printed Weaving Mats 


assorted colors, half-inch slits, 


Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 19c; ream, Size 6%4x6%, 
9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, he 3% |b. 5 rinted on thick paper, to 
he White gaan Paper, lb. 24 ire. Big’ + e cut out; 15 mats..... I5c 
Ww bs 5; rm. 6x9, wt Dicks a-28 i 
Manila Drawing Paper, lb. 14c; ream 9x12, wt. Mats, Cut-Out 
5 Ibs. 62c; ream 6x9, wt. zu | TE 33c Size 8x8, Construction 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. “colors, 15 sheets, Paper, assorted colors, half- 
2 Ibs. 43c; same paper ‘9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib. 26c inch slits, all cut out and 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c ready to weave, 20 mats, 
Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, with weavers, .30¢ 
18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds... .44c 500 ~Extra Weavers, like 
Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12..... 17c with Cut-out Mats...... 18c 





Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9 
2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 lbs..... 9c 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, doz. sheets, 87c 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, ream, 84x11, 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. l6c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color..... 6c 
Circus Pictures to Color and Paste..16c 














4 Ibs. 99c; or 8x10% for 94c. Good type- Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... l6c 
writer paper, 8%x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.06 Girls and Boys Pictures to Color....16c 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x101%4, ream, 5 lbs. $1.55 Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards. eee (9: 
Beginners Paper, wide ruling, 7x8%4, ream....69c lother Goose Sewing Cards........16c 
Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x10%, ream. .52¢ Circus Friends Sewing Cards........ l6c 
Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12. 41c Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ loc 
—— No, 8, =_s boxes, 98c; “Blendwell,” Familiar Animals Sewing Cards..... loc 
good wax crayon colors; doz. ONES Sica e< 48c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes.............. 99¢ New Primary Language Cards _ 
Ideal Paste Flour, I Ib. makes I gal., per Ib. .26c 96 drawings with name in 
we a? 2 Paste, he past, 1 Ib., 24¢: = and Foe - — 
sp, FOCs UME NOE oss o.c009:6 4:0 66c cach care Yx inches 
Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... 246 printed alike on both sides. 
Red or Black brome ag Sone 20 sheets, 9x24, 25c About ry other sa in 
ATTA’S New CLass ReEcorb, the print and script, including 
four weeks plan, 180 names... 15c pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 conjunctions, etc., making a 
wks semester plan, 225 names, 16c dog po eg ee to prepare the 
° : child for any primer or first 
Printed Outline Maps jreader, Per set.......2 25 
U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group } See them listed in Begin- 
of States. Any map for History or ner’s Outfit. 











Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 
8%4x11 in. 50 for 40c; 100 for 75c 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 





The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendjd collection of devices and supplies to 


United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for..25c teach young children from the first day of school 
Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c, teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 


ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following . 
Word Chart, showing print and script........ 0c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy rig 

tences, 4 inches high, for children to trace. 
Easy Words to Color and to build sente nces, 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- 


terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c .]6c 








12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch large print and script in outline on white 
high, with pad. woe 00eo39C drawing paper, enough for four pupils 40c 
a Ya Pad <o Primary Language Cards, for four pupils. . ..25¢ 
7 ar ot, a .25¢ Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
R . Ste ae peeet* 35 the other script, enough for four pupils... ..28c 
> Ru ye ae bher Bands, 10¢ 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....16c 
Box Asst, Rubber Banc 3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l6c 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15¢ 544 Easy Sentences printed in po with light 
° red ink, to trace, enough for four pupae. aa 80 
Aida Canvas Al habets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
For Cross-Stitch Work, width i“ igh, By at characters, for four pupils...... 30c 
42 inche RS eS 25 p i igures, etc.,, to paste, 34-inch 
Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, ‘per Set. .ee+.25C T high, = es ‘for — a he a 
racing Pad for Beginners, sheets, 51%4 
Latta’ Ss Duplicator a, my pad 13¢; gnough for four pupils. ; 6. 50¢ 
10 inch ce $2.10; size 914x12 ish Number Cards for Teachers ustrated..20¢ 
Pe po Bee 4 pe Each. . “xl Latta’s New Phonic Flash Cards, 35 in set...45c 
complete with sponge, THE BEGINNER’S OUTFIT for four pupils 
ink and instructions. Pint consists of the above list which amounts to $3.42, 
refill, 98c; quart, at 90. but we will send all, postpaid for only $3.05, 
Hektograph paper, 81x Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
11, medium —.. “00 Same as above for three pupils............ $2.80 
sheets, price 92c, Same as above for two pupils.............. $2.05 
quality paper, $1.15. ore Same as above for one pupil..............$1.65 


ink, violet or black, 35c. 
Hektograph Pencil, 12c. 
Fancy paper for original 
copies, 45 sheets..... 

Hektograph Carbon Paper, 8'4x13, per sheet.. 


Paper Cutting 
Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8.. 
44 Large Drawings to 
Color, assorted......2 30¢ 
The Cut Out Book.... 





. 18¢ 





10c 
COPING SAW with 12 
-30c 





6 inch blades....... 12 Different Calendars 
16 Coping Saw Patterns. to to Color, 6x9....... Oc 
| trace actual size........ 20c 8-inch Clock Dial..... 25c 
Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c | Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
Tube Mending CITE. oc aco.0:0 l5c Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25c 
16 Manual —s Exer- Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c 
cises for Boys.......... 25c Arithmetic Cards for All Grades............. 23¢ 
Thirteen pat Furniture Primary and Intermediate Language Cards....24c 
Patterns to trace for Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen............+.- l5¢ 
cardboard _ construction, Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....75c 
with instructions. ic 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper Bradley’ s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
a, ee 1.25 Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build.... . Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Six Loom Patterns to trace....... Washington Village; Hindu Village; Philippino 
Busy Hands in Construction Work, 80c vee Indian Village; Lincoln Village, each 50c 
Constructive Work, by Worst... Le 00 Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Cineee: 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener Revabe.o $1.00 Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; ‘Animals; each, 


——REMEMBER—WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A. 


.S. LATTA, Inc., 3222-722 


NEAREST PLACE 





Cloth Bound Story Books 


fi. 75 


For the Children’s Hour. 
Mother Stories ..........% 
More Mother Stories..... < 
Firelight Stories 
For the Story Teller... 
Friendly Tales $ 
Tell Me Another Story... .$1.75 
Animal Stories 
Hero Stories a 
In the Child’s World......4 
The Real Mother Goose 
Child’s Garden of Verse. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales...... by 


Rubber Type Printers 


Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 













Complete in 
fibre box. 
3/16 inch. .79c 
Y% inch....99c 
1% inch,..$1.08 
7% inch,..$2.10 
| inch... .$2.65 
Alphabets, ligures, etc. I-in. high, printed on 


paper to cut and paste, over 2 2,000 characters, 30c 


Popular Pictures 









SEPIA, 16x20—Harding; Help- 
ing Hand; Coolidge; Can't You 
Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 


of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 


Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Danceof the 
Nymphs; Windmill. Each 


Hand Colored as above. .$1. 
Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, size 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, 24%4x3, 20c 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 8c 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress...... 25¢ 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for. .25¢ 


Ideal School Supply Co. 





) Ideal Flowers to Color, per set..... 15¢ 
Ideal Domino Cards, per set........20¢ 
. } f Viags to Color, 12 assorted, per set .15c 
(\ / Children of Nations to Color....... 5c 
\\ NV Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set...25c 
XN) 27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box.. 30c 
A} Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box...15¢ 
WW Number Cards for Seatwork, box. ...15¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box..48c 
Peg Board, 6x6, each 25c; dozen.......... $2.47 
3000 Shoe Pegs, BUMOIWMS COREE S 6s. ccccicccanee 30 
80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20c 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40c 
Sectional Animals; 6 in box.....cccccccsceces 30¢ 
ee rr 30c 
Phonic Drill Cards, 56 phonograms.......... 25¢ 
Xmas Water Color Cards, 12 designs, per set. .20c 
Gummed Devices 
Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...20¢ 


1,000 Colored Circles like 
Christmas Supplies 


above, gummed.... 











Christmas Candles, 24 in box, per box.......18c 
Red or Green Paper Bells, 3 inch, per doz....15¢ 
Artificial Snow, box, l5c; ] ie) DON vss cades 15c 
Christmas Gift Booklets, assorted, per doz...55¢ 
Christmas Postcards, assorted designs, doz....10c 
Red and Green Papers for chains, 2000 strips, 34c 
Colored Fire, red, green, blue, gold, per can, .30c 
Larra’s Seatwork Book, .30¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
any primer or method. .45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards..... $1.00 
Reading and Phonic s, Pri., 30¢ 
Teach Paper Folding...... 25c 
Teach Basket Making......50¢ 
oe eee 80> 
Poems Teachers Ask For. .80c 
Games and Plays; Smith...25¢ 
| Reproduction Stories...... 30c 
| Numeral Frame, each...... 75¢ 

i ar Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 
: c; White Pencil...cccsee 7c 
Te och Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 

P ° 
Modeling Clay—Plastine 

Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., 45c 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 
Blue, Grey-Green, White, per pound....... 6c 
Permoplast; colors as above; PEF Di ceccvasesdte 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 


Sets Nos. I and 2, six stories each, per set...30c 


Madison Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
7th Ave., HUNTINGTON, W. VA, 
18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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New 


Wonder 
Working 
Map 


Contest 


for Every Grade 
in Every School 





Makes Happier 
Teachers 
and 
Better Students 


Just the thing Teachers 
need in every class and 
every subject to produce 
results, to stimulate and 
maintain pupils’ interest 
in attendance or class 
work. This map set af- 
fords unlimited possibili- 


ties in fostering either individual or group competi- 


tion in all school activities, studies, deportment, at- 


tendance, etc. 


and the Truck—‘Failure,” 


Excellent for school and church cam- 


(printed in colors, with heavy 
ready to hang on wall, 


ana 


eight cars 


For instance, divide your class into two 


If blue team 


advance blue car only 600 miles. 


with 


instructions and suggestions for 


seor"*,—s Paigns of all kinds. 

a Set consists of the attractive map shown above, 
size 22x28 inches, 
cardboard mounting) 
ten movable racing cars for contests, 
for use between individuals in percentage race, and 
two cars, the Red and the Blue for races between 
two sides. 
sides, reds and blues, for a one week Spelling Race. 
Start both the red and the blue car at New York. If 
the red team averages 100% the first day, advance 
the red car 800 miles on the track. 

desided averages 75% 
Move cars along each day as the race progresses, 
and you will find increased excitement and interest 
among the children toward the close of the race. 

Set also includes 100 tickets as shown in illustra- 
tion, good for rides in the 100, 95, 90, 85, 80, and 
75 per cent cars, 
pins for moving cars along the track as contest 
progresses. Full 
,a°° various uses accompany each set. 


Use of this contest map incidentally helps to teach 


geography because all State Boundaries, State Capi- 
tals, Rivers, etc., are accurately located and accom- 


panied by an exact scale of miles. 
instructions, 


with 


lete 
v 





Price per set, 
postpaid..........$1.00 


SPECIAL PRIZE CONTEST FOR TEACHERS—The Harter School Supply Co., offers a cash prize of $25 for the best description of actual uses of this set in contests at your school. Simply write and tell us.how you 
have used it in different ways, and the results you obtained. This $25 Cash Prize contest closes February 15, 1925. Address letters to Contest Editor, care of Harter School Supply Co., 2048 E. 7 Ist., Cleveland, O. 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 


A BRAND NEW HARTER SERIES OF TEACHING AIDS THAT SAVES TIME AND MONEY FOR YOU 


NO MORE LEAFING OVER UNTOLD NUMBERS OF EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 

















FOR NEW IDEAS—No more expensive Books to Buy. ONLY 
Now you can select only those subjects which exactly fit your requirements and you 
can apply the best thought of practical educators and intelligent teachers to every one 
of your own particular problems—at a surprisingly low cost. 
The HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS Series contains hundreds of up-to-the- id 
minute ideas and suggestions of inspirational as well as practical nature which will 
lend value to your class room and general school ‘work, and make it more effective. PER COPY 
Every topic written by a teaching authority on the subject. 
Each subject in the HELPFUL HINTS Series is presented independently in four 
401 Methods for Improving a Bad 152 County Spelling Contests 201 Socializing the Recitation 252 Reasons for Parent-Teacher 
lemory 153 Seventh Grade Bank Project Period Associations 
£02 Teach Pupils to Speak Cor- 154 History and Geography Games 202 First Aid Treatment for 253 How I Secured Parents’ Co- 
rectly 155 Ideas to Try Schools operation ‘ 
£03 Essential Elements of Report 157 Some New Spelling Games 203 Flag Drill 254 Value of Parent-Teacher As- 
158 A Successful Cooking Class 204 Stepping Stones to Develop- sociations 
108 Group Play under Group 159 Community on fy 4 oi ged ——— vg a : 255 Co-operation of Parents 
eader ' 160 Co-operation of eac! an partment Projec 256 Hints i B ii 
205 Are you a Growing Teacher? arents Ba 206 An Effective Method of Teach- 257 How to Peevinitangh oaregh 
a Euan tase” Sener tbe Becond Grede 207 Henith Rules for Child Aum ce Bee 
Solving or 162 Ideas for the Secon res ‘ea! ules for ildren * : 
00 re cay +4 The Price of Prowrese 208 Things, that sbould be taught £58 Dex Anseal Paren)-Teacher 304 Getting Results in 1st Grade 
Super vis u 164 Co cting @ ne-Teachet inciden’ ly in Primary Grades 2 Mus.c 
109 Teaching Reginnere to Read School ’ 209 Story Telling in the Training 34 ext neem Associations 305 “Dp % Keyword of Discipli 
110 The Ducipline of the School 165 The Project Problem in of Teachers Soaks — on 0, y Discipline 
111 Teaching Little Folks Teaching Composition 210 How One Grade School Library Lo ipal Plan 306 More History and Geography 
x Language — ee 166 Learning Short Divison ae Serves Teachers and Pupils 4 Reeetis hak Wek Games 
11 nica! rammar 167 Se hinges to vou Sd e First Day of Schoo! EA + * ~ : 
Grades the Teacher 212 Wireless—It's Wonders and 263 Suggestions for a Humpty 307 Staging School Entertain- 
113 Teaching = ang 168 The Bright Spots = me ES Adaptations ‘ 26 wtewcgs Perogeed ra ments 
i low to vercome ad Country Teacher's e ‘est Controversy me Hints on Teaching a i j + . . 
ing s 169 Teaching Morals and Manners 214 Music in Primary Schools Rural Sc! sj +4 poee, Aeteoete Sc hemes 
115 Honored Educational Aims re- in School 215 Improving the Rural School 265 A First Lesson on Written wenty Silent Reading 
main, Unaltered ce 170 A World Map asa Basle for we Grounds saa mae Composition wm ta elps 
416 Socialize: ecitatio: ‘eaching Geography 1 ocational Guidance eaching Arithmetic in the 2a chi ‘ ‘ an- 
117 Story-Teiling for Upper 171 American Education and the 217 How to Teach a Poem rammar Grades 310 Legg | and Grading Lan 
rades Kindergarten 218 Health Education, and Health 267 The Problem of the Teacher guage Wor 3 : 
118 A Reading Program for 172 The Greatest Needs of the Traming cae eas 268 ow o Encourage Self Active 311 Everyday. Opening Exercises 
rimary Grades . " Sountry Schoo! 21 ic in our Rura ools y in the Study of Geograph: ‘ y VS ‘ 4 
119 How Much Oral Reading is to 173 Vocational. Training for Girls 220 Teaching the History of the 269 ‘The Rural School ae a Cener | 312 Golden Keys to Good Maun- 
be used in the Schools 174 Teaching History in the United States of the Rural Community ners 
120 How We Instituted Mid-Morn- Grades and the High School 221 School Room Application of 270 My “Grocery Store” 313 Pleasant Decorations for 
ing Lunch 175 The Child as the Center of Educational Principles Arithmetic Cinss Every Month 
421 Class and School Mottocs our School System 222 A History Guessing Game 271 Choosing Vocation "very ont. 
122 Combining Silent and Oral 176 Opening Exercise for Schools 223 Written Composition in Inter- 272 Story Telling . | 314 A World's Fair Geography 
ding 177 Vocational Work for Country mediate Grades 273 Dramatize your History Class Pro 
123 How I Taught Silent Reading Schools 224 How We Use Clippings 274 Grade Spelling Contests 315 I I Teach The 
124 Library Service to Rural 178 Preparing @ Speech ; 223 Busy Work Story Booklets 275 The Value of Health Exercises: eaca nem 
Schools ‘ 179 The Value of the American 226 Holidays 276 
425 Our Feathered Friends, The Novel in Education and 227 An Arbor Day Story 277 Irregular Vi 316 Number Work 
i Practice 228 Teachers’ Dres 278 Hot Lunch Project 
126. Arbor Day 186 A Code of Ethics for the 229 The Psychology of Arithmetic he . 
127 The Beauties of Nature Teaching Profession 230 Our “ alth Club” 280 The Hot Lunch Problem 317 Suggestions for 
i & Qosstion to be Anowerel 181 zee Latent Ideas in Primary 231 Developing Interest ia 281 Disciplinary Helps Grades 
Everyaay » jucatior “S: ” J 
aaa ing 2nd, How $2, Remedy Them 182 How ‘to. Improve our County 232 Spelling Contests S88 Bow, 1 Teach Thing Grade 318 the Secret cf 
jaygrounds— i Su je Schoo! System 3. k he S Room yhouse—A Kindergar- 
sion, Administration and 183 Co-operation Be Resaaaton gsige se: oe eis 2s si 319 Language in Ev- 
Equipment 184 A Teacher's Confession 234 How We Made A School 284 Manual Training for Farm 
435 Perfect Lesson Booklets 185 Wild Flowers for the School nual Children ery 
136 A Rural School Banking Grounds 235 What We Did in One Year 285 Paper Folding for Rainy Days | S20 Story in Lezson 
System 186 Grocery Store and Bank 236 Spring Gardening on the 286 Nature Study Simplified *lans 
137 The Flower Show 187 A School Flower Garden Sand-Table 287 Story-telling in tory 321A F h Grad J ‘ 
138 Stunt Night 188 Making History Real 237 The Technique of Teaching 268 Letter Writing as an Aid in ‘ourth rade Journey 
439 golving Momecy Rules to 189 adh Appreciate Good 238 Some Phenomena of Composition Booklet 
Sel usi jescenc q ‘wen! metic Devices ; i ; Y 
140 A History Bulletin Bourd 190 A Get-Together Day 239 ‘The Consolidated School as a 380 Sand ‘Tatie Ideas 322 Silent Reading in Uvper 
141 Conducting a One Teacher 191 Utilizing the Old School Books Community Center 291 A Rural School Current Grades 
on Scheel | ome ction 192 Seheol_lnmrovenenty ‘ 20 Suser Coating the Drilt pu vents C 323 Six New Spelling Games 
yeroun: eaching Foreigners Engli Poor Sa 2 a 
143 A Peter Rabbit Party Apparatus 242 Rural Primary’ Composition 333 caittine: og a" $24 History and Geography De 
ae writing on Application 194 Hele te Gataing Control of 363 fimo in Etucation | 294 Language Game 325 Bimal * 
el TA} nruly Boys 4 le’ in Arithmet! . ii i 
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How to Grade Penmanship 
Two Hallowe’en_ Parties 
Live Language Lessons 
Putting the Story to Work 
for You 

Complete Closing Day Pro- 
gram 

Records and Reports Made 


has 
Rural School Libraries 
Ideas to Try in Penmanship 
Self-improvement for Every 
Teacher 

“Fa- 


A Real Frolic and 

s’ Night’ 
Getting Sand Table Results 
Thirty Ideas for Primary 
Teaching 
Easy Language Drills 
Long Division Schemes 
Subtraction Schemes 
Our Friends—the Trees 
The Year’s Blackboard Cal- 


endars 
Our Dramatized Grammar 
Lessons 

Recitation Device for all 
Subjects 

Studying the Continents 
“How to Tell Time” | 
Practical Opening Exercises 
Home Made Busy Work 
Material 





_ Visualized Arithmetic 


Our Primary Spelling Book- 


lets 

Thirty Seat Work Hints 
Arithmetic Chart, Schemes 
and Games 

5th and 6th Grade Geog- 
raphy Devices 

Seatwork Devices for All 
Grades 

Prose and Poetry of Dis- 
cipline 


HARTER’S NEW 1924-1925 TEACHERS’ CATALOG LISTS HUNDREDS OF THINGS FOR TEACHERS OF EVERY GRADE. IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


2048 East 71st St., 
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page pamphlet form, and contains from 1500 to 2500 words of good live subject matter, 
printed on a good grade of book paper in type that is easily read. 

The titles listed below are indicative of the great variety and scope cf this new series, 
and new numbers are being added constantly. 


PRIZE WINNING HELPFUL HINTS 


In order to keep the Helpful Hints for Teachers Series up-to-the-minute at all times 
we revise and alter the subject matter of these pamphlets from season to season to suit 
current conditions and problems in the Teaching Profession. 

We depend on progressive teachers and educators throughcut the country to assist us in 
this work, and have recently conducted our first Cash Prize Contest among these people to 
obtain the latest and most up-to-date teaching material for 1924 and 1925. 

As a result of this first Contributcr’s Contest we now offer the following Prize Winninz 
pamphlets at the regular Helpful Hints price of $0.05 per copy, or $0.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
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and Geography 


1rough Citizenship 
6th, ‘th and 8th Grade 
Arithmetic 


‘““‘Home-building’’ Project 
Fruitful Field Recitation 
Sixteen Sand Table Projects 
Seat Work that Really Ed- 
ucates 

Elementary Literary Society 
Plan 


Floor to Ceiling Decorations 
“Phonic” Spelling Lessons 
Outlines that Save Time 
Six ‘Discipline’ Cases 

A Simple Fraction Table 
Music Lessons for Every 
Grade 

Silent Reading Tests and 
Questions 

Comprehensive Reading Sug- 
gestions 

Sixteen Schoolroom Decora- 
tions 

Primary Nature Study 

Our Primary Bird Club 
Instilling Citizenship 
Ninety-five Seatwork Sug- 
gestions 

The How and Why of Story 
Telling 

Number Games and Projects 
Tasty Decorations 

Busy Work Questions and 
Answers 

New Primary Busy Work 
Schemes 

Primary Penmanship Hints 
Fun for Little Fingers 
Penmanship by Groups 
Charts for Teacher and Pupil 
Teaching Oral Composition 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Pictures to Color, Picture Bu 


Just exactly the kind of new material that Teachers have been looking for, the kind 
that makes your daily work easier because it provides your pupils with fascinating 
and highly instructive employment while conforming strictly to the requirements of 


your curriculum, 


Children delight in using the new sets shown in the illustration above because of 
the many novel ways in which each may be used; the ingenious teacher finds no end 


ilders, Color Builders, Silent Reading Sets, Stencil Designs and Teaching Material for All Grades 


of interesting and pleasing effects to be derived once she has any or all of this new 


material at her disposal. 


Correctness of subject matter and make-up of each set are assured by the active 
supervision of experts in Cleveland Public Schools who bring to the work a wealth of 
information as to just what teachers want, and how they want it. 

Rhymes and verses accompanying many of these new sets are written especially for 


this purpose by Edmund Vance Cooke, the 


Children’s Poet. 





NO. 2050—MARK AND MAY AT WORK AND 
PLAY—Pictures to color, ‘with verses by Ed- 
mund Vance Cooke. A new idea in pictures 
to color, bound in book form with appropriate 
verses and rhymes by Edmund Vance Cooke 
under each picture. Twelve interesting draw- 
ings of child pictures depicting the lively char- 
acters. Mark and May in various child-interest 
activities. These pictures, 6 in. x 9 in., are 
inserted in a special Leatherette cover, attrac- 
tively printed with title, illustrations, sub- 
jects, and facsimile of Mr. Cooke’s signature. 
Pictures are bound into the cover with a gen- 
uine sheepskin thong, and can be removed from 
the cover for individual distribution. When 
colored can be inserted again into the cover, 
or children can memorize the verses for usein 
entertainments or regular recitations. Excel- 
lent as gifts to parents and friends, at Christ- 
mas time, etc., because they represent the pu- 
pil's own handwork. These pictures can also 
be cut out and mounted if desired. Each 20 cts. 


NO. 2051—PLAYMATES OF OTHER WNA- 
TIONS—With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Sixteen pictures of ‘Familiar Friends,’’ the 
children of other countries in native costumes, 
to color, bound in book form same as Number 
2050 above, including special removable covers, 
Each 20 cts.,. per doz., $2.00. 


NO. 2052—THE GARDEN PARTY—With verses 
by Edmund Vance Cooke. Sixteen beautiful 
drawings of good things to eat, with appro- 
priate verses under each drawing; verses are 
extremely clever. They tell all about what 
Mr. Pea says and does, Mr. Banana’s likes and 
dislikes, ete. Each card tells part of the story 
of the “Garden Party,” and fits into any posi- 
tion with the other fifteen, making the com- 
plete story. Bound same as Numbers 2050 and 
2051. Each 20 cts., per doz., $2.00. 


NO. 2053—GOING THROUGH THE ZO00— 
With verses by Edmund Vance Cooke. An ex- 
ceptionally useful set of Zoo animal drawings 
with interesting and instructive verses under 
each drawing. Sixteen animals, one on each 
of sixteen cards, 9 x 12 inches with specially 
written verse appropriate for each animal. 
(See illustration.) These sets may be colored, 
or cut, colored and mounted; or the pupils may 
be asked to memorize the verses for recitation 
and entertainment purposes, etc. Each 25 cts., 
per doz., $2.00. 

NO. 2000—DOMINO AND FIGURE COMBI- 
NATIONS. Provides drill in recognition and 
combinations of all numbers through ten. 
Sheet of domino cards and a sheet of the fig- 
ure combination cards, constitute a set for one 
child. Eight combinations (16 cards) in an 
envelope, to be cut apart and placed _ in individ- 
ual envelopes. Pupils lay their cards in pairs, 
according to combinations, matching either 
side. Per set, 30 cts. ; 4 or more sets, each 25 cts. 
Eight 


NO. 2002—ELLIPTICAL STORIES. | 

Silent Reading Cards, 9 x 12 in. Printed in 
large clear type, durable manila stock. Each 
card has an interesting elliptical story. Miss- 


ing card phrases printed at bottom of each 
card are to be cut up and placed by pupils. 
Affords excellent opportunity for testing pupils 
comprehension in reading. Per set, 40 cts.; 
4 or more sets, Cach...scceccseoscseeeesa0 Cts, 


NO. 2003—THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. Eight new and original thought 
question cards with answers to match. Size 
9 in. x 12 in. Over sixty-four miscellaneous 
questions in set. Pupils lay answers below 





the corresponding question. Good for any 
primary grade. Makes the pupils think. Each 
40 cts.; 4 or more sets, each.......... 0 cts. 
NO. 2004— DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTE. 


Eight original silhouette cards, 9 in. x 12 in. 
Each card has four separate clean-cut silhou- 
ettes of animals, birds, etc., with four descrip- 
tive sentences about each. 32 silhouettes in all. 
The sentences are to be cut up on the ruled 
lines, mixed in envelopes, and placed by pupiis 
at the side of the proper picture. Printed in 
large, clear type on durable manila stock. 
Provides excellent Silent Reading material for 
First and Second Grades. Each 40 cts.; 4 or 
more sets, each...... ecesoesenet® tli 


NO. 2005—PICTURE MAKING. Eight model 
ecards 9 in. by 12 in. for freehand cutting with 
pupil’s directions for assembling posters, and 
teacher’s verification sheet for checking up pu- 
pil’s work. Makes eight interesting and effec- 
tive posters. Cards may be used again and 
again by different pupils. For cultivating the 
pupil’s ability to read understandingly, follow 
directions, and construct something of interest. 
Each 40 cts.; 4 or more, each..........30 cts. 


NO. 2006—THE COLOR BUILDER. Eight 
ecards, 9 x 12 inches, and eight envelopes (con- 
taining 539 colored paper tablets) and a teach- 
er’s Key Sheet for assembling. Each card has 
five different designs to be built with squares, 
triangles, circles and half circles in eleven 
colors furnished with the set. Pupils cover 
designs with tablets of the shape and color 
indicated, teaching harmony of color, sym- 
metry of design, recognition of color names. 
Ferty designs, many extra tablets. Each 50 
cts. ; OE TO, Ga 060.06 0:5. 66000005040 Ole 
NO. 2007—RIDDLES. Sixteen identical cards 
with twelve real conundrums and answers to 
match. To cut apart and place in proper 
question blanks. LEntertaining, Thought-pro- 
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Teachers’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
We send correct number 
pencils for your pupils to sell at 5e each, 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale 
we ship the premium at once, 


dress. 


8x5 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 


ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
ie 


PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 
pencils. 

PREMIUM 
50 pencils. i 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 


NO. 3—School Thermometer. 

[50 pencils. 
5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast 
Modeling Clay. 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
graphs. 100 pencils. 


PREMIUM NO. 


Panto- 








voking, Silent Reading. Size 9 x 12 inches. 
Each 30 cts.; 4 or more sets, each......25 ets. 


NO. 2008—CLASSIFYING WORDS. Fight 
cards, size 9 x 12 inches. Printed in large 
clear type on durable manila stock. 288 dif- 
ferent words to classify under twenty-four 
classifications, such as months of the year, 
occupations, parts of the body, ete. Each 40 
cts.; 4 or more sets, each.......cccccced 30 ets 
NO. 2009—THE PUPILS DESIGNER. For 
original designing and busy work. A set of 


sixteen heavy manila sheets, 9 x 12 inches, 
ruled in inch squares, with 550 assorted circle, 
half-circle, triangle, and square colored tablets. 


Excellent for use after pupils have had our 
numbers 2025 and 2006. Per set, 50 cls.; 4 or 
Be SE, rs canducaccseacecenaeces 40 cts. 
NO. 2010—HARTER’S COLOR TABLETS. 


Strong pasteboard tablets, for primary number 
work, one inch in diameter, circles and squares 
assorted in six colors. Exceedingly attractive 
set, can be used also in teaching color. Per 
box, 25 cts.; 4 or more boxes, each....20 cts. 


NO. 2014—HARTER’S PERCEPTION CARDS. 
Thirty cards, one card for each figure, 1 to 10, 
one for each word, one to ten and ten domino 
ecards, from one to ten. Can be used as flash 
ecards for instant recognition; pupils can work 


out various combinations; for number games, 
guessing games, etc. Per set 60 cts.; 4 or 
more sets, each....... cccccccccccocece OO Cle 


NO. 2015—HARTER’S CUT-OUT STENCILS. 
Twelve domestic and wild animals in stencil 
and silhouette patterns. Outlines cut from 
heavy colored cards 54% x 7 inches, packed in 
a neat cardboard box. Set includes both parts 
of the card after cutting so that the teacher 
hes 24 outlines in all, two of each animal, one 
a stencil and the other a silhouette. Will with- 
stand hard usage. Each 25 ects.; 4 or more 
sets, each 20 ets. 
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and Pupils 


of good 


and 





PREMIUM NO. 8—One ‘Teacher’s Panto- 
graph. 60 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden 
Book of Favcrite Songs.’’ 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies ‘‘Supple- 
mentary Classics.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 
ft. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room _pic- 
tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new ‘Teacher's 
Catalog. 50 pencils. 


5x8 


Send for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers, 
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NO. 2024—PAIRING WORDS AND PICTURES. 
Sixteen identical cards with pictures of thirty- 
six interesting and familiar objects with the 
name of each object printed in clear type. Pic- 
tures and ‘words are to be cut apart and then 
paired and matched by the pupils. For teach- 


ing word recognition and word and picture 
combinations. Per set, 40 cts.; 4 or more sets, 
eac ResCt en see.Cupdendsdauceausncdecegese Gee 
NO. 2025—HARTER’S PICTURE BUILDING. 
For designing and silent reading. Set of eight 
cards, 7 x 11 inches, printed with one inch 


numbered squares. Set includes cut-out col- 
ored paper tablets, circles, half circles, trian- 
gles, and squares, and a sheet of directions tell- 
ing how to color and shape of tablet to use, 
Per set, 50 cts., 4 or more sets, each,...40 cts. 


HARTER’S SILENT TEACHERS 


NO. 2028—Primary Reading. A brand new 
idea for silent reading seat work. Set consists 
of six 9 x 11 inch colored cards, printed with 
clever little thumb nail sketches of objects 
familiar to every child, including fruits, candy, 
nuts and other good things to eat; wild ani- 
mals, domestic animals, birds, ete. 126 pic« 
tures in all. 


The name of each article is printed in bold 
type below each picture on a circular cut out 
tablet. Each child is supplied with a card and 
with the twenty-one tablets to correspond. The 
work consists of sorting out and placing the 
correct word under each picture. The set is 
self sorting because each card is printed on 
different colored cardboard. This makes it 
easy for the teacher to distribute correct tablets 
with each card, 
Primary Arithmetic. 


Another new idea for 
primary number seat i 


work. Consists of eight 
9 x 11 in. colored cards printed with various 
simple addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division combinations. Made up like Pri- 
mary Reading Set No. 2028 but with the num- 
ber combinations, instead of pictures, printed 
on body of the card and the answers printed 
on cut-out tablets. 


No. 2026—Silent Teacher of Addition 


No. 2032—Silent Teacher of Subtraction 
No. 2033—Silent Teacher of Multiplication 
No. 2034—Silent Teacher of Division 


Price, per set, 60 cents.; 4 or more sets, each 


50 ets. 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Per Dozen 


No. 100—Blunt, Jap handles, polished blades 
FS ede hateas dBbe hae Samant OKigke SS ONAREES $1.15 
No. 200—Blunt, nickel plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 


BOOK SUPPORTS 
Used by teachers and stu- 
dents. <A great variety of 
uses can be had by simply 
bending tongue, upright, or 
brace. Substantial and ser- 
viceable easels readily 
made. Made in two fin- 
ishes, black and olive green 
enamel. 

P rice—each 20 
cents; Per Pair— 
30 cents. 
















THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





2048 East 71st St., 
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For Your School >) 
on Pencils 


Really Good Pencils at 
Surprisingly Low Cost 
——to enable your School, Athletic 
Association, Playground, or other 
Organization, to sell them at 5 
cents each and utilize the profit 

for your school fund. 
PENNANT PENCILS 
Grade No. 190 Round—Best grade 
No. 2 Lead, Long Gilt Tip 
and Red Eraser 
Each Pencil to bear School Name 
(1, 2 or 3 words) on Pennant— 




















printed in School Colors when- 
ever possible. 

500 1000 5000 
$22.00 $42.00 $200.00 
These pencils have a beautiful 


enamel finish, in the following 
colors: white, yellow, gray, red, 
light blue, light green, lavender. 
In stating your School Colors, 
select the color of pencil desired, 
and the other color will be the col- 
or for pennant, printed on pencil, 
thus giving the two colors desired. 
(8-colors at slightly higher prices. ) 
NAME AND MOTTO PENCILS 


Grade No. 160 Hex. No. 2 Leads, 
Gilt Tip, Red Eraser 


Each Pencil bears School Name, 
with or without Motto, embossed 
in gold, or silver. 


Colors: Red, Blue, Green, Yel- 
low, Lavender, Gray or assorted. 
1 Gross 500 1000 5000 
$5.75 $19.00 $37.00 $175.00 


With each order of 1000 [one 
thousand] pencils, accompanied 
by cash, we will furnish gratis 
your choice of a3 x 5 foot Amer- 
ican Fiag, Chicago Pencil Sharp- 
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ener or School Dictionary. 

Immediate attention is given all 
orders, Jur terms are 2 per cent 

for cash in 10 days, or 30 days net. 

Do not forget to enclose full 
name of school, complete schedule 

or colors desired, in ordering. A 











THE CLEVELAND PENCIL AND 
GOLD STAMPING Co., 
1104 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 


























TEACHING: A BUSINESS. 


By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 
A practical manual of common sensein schvol 
management. Helpfuland readable. Asound 
| and interesting aid to elementary teachers. 
Just published. Mailing price, $1.40 


THE KELPIES 


By EtTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


| The Kelpies live down at the bottom of the 
| sea, among the rocks and kelp, but when the 
| moon shines they come up on the beach to play, 
What they do, and what fun they have, is 
shown in forty of the prettiest colored pictures 
ever set before first-grade children. A jolly 
book, carefully graded, with extra large type. 


Just published. Mailing price, 65 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 























$325.00 in cash prizes to readers 
of this magazine. Read Page Seven. 


TEACHER 
SUMMY’S CORNER 


The work, “Music Foundation” develops in a 
purely logical way the child’s knowledge of Music. 
It is based on the sound pedagogical principle that 
the pupil is to be guided to make his own discover- 
ies about the facts of Music—in other words, to edu- 
cate himself. It creates a desire for further musical 
culture, 

Itis important to remember that the teacher 
needs no previous musical education to intelligently 
present the material for each lesson. Her self-edu- 
cation goes hand in hand with the pupil’s progress, 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 


A system of Ear-Training, Sight-Singing and Part-Singing 
for Public Schools or Private Music Classes 
by ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 
Teacher’s Manual Price 50 cents 
Pupil’s Book - - » * Price 25 cents 
Published by 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 








Send for our catalog of School Song Books, Operettas 
and Entertainments. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


Drill Exercises and Problems in Arithmetic. 
By John F. Gannon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsfield, Mass., and Joseph Jackson, Former 
Principal of the High School of Commerce, 
Worcester, Mass. Cloth. Book One (Grades 4 
to 6), 162pp. Book Two (Grades 7 and 8), 
196pp. D. C. Heath & Company, New York. 

Containing as they do more than 
4000 classified and graded problems 
for the use of intermediate and upper 
grade pupils, these two books are the 
outgrowth of a long period of practi- 
cal testing of the exercises included. 
The publishers and authors believe 
that their value may be considered 
proved. The books may be used with 
or without a basal text, and can be 
had either with or without answers, 
as the teacher may prefer. 

Where Our History Was Made. By John T. 
Faris, author of ‘Historic Shrines of America,” 
etc. Book One. Illustrated. Cloth. 326pp. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 

Grouped under the headings ‘Relics 
of Long Ago,” “In the Days of Col- 
ony Building,” “Glimpses of France 
and Spain in America,” ‘Stories of 
Educational Beginnings,” “In Colonial 
Homes,” and “Stories of the Winning 
of Independence,” accurate and in- 
spiring accounts are given of events 
in our early history. The place sense 
is strong in most of us, especially per- 
haps in children, so that organization 
of material on a basis of locality car- 
ries a real appeal. It provides oppor- 
tunity for illustrations of buildings, 
monuments, etc., which are notable 
but for which room cannot be spared 
in the average general text. The 
teacher might well use the pictures, 
incidentally, to impress upon pupils 
the beauty and strength of our colo- 
nial architecture. 

Pioneers of the Kindergarten in america. 
Authorized by the International Kindergarten 
Union. Prepared by the Committee of Nine- 
teen. Illustrated. Cloth. 298pp. $2.00. The 
Century Company, New York. 

Says Dean Holmes in his Foreword: 
“The kindergarten movement was part 
of an educational and social revolu- 
tion, and its leaders must be grouped 
with those who developed an educa- 
tion new in its outlook, purpose, con- 
tent and spirit.” Among these lead- 
ers were Henry Barnard, Elizabeth 
Peabody (a sister-in-law of Horace 
Mann), Madame Kriege, Maria Kraus- 
Boelte, Susan E. Blow, Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam, William Nicholas Hailmann, 
Ruth Burritt, and Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. The life-stories of these and 
many other pioneers are given, each 
written by such well-qualified persons 
as Elizabeth Harrison (who sketches 
the growth of the kindergarten move- 
ment), A. E. Winship, Charles W. 
Eliot, James L. Hughes, Felix Adler, 
Nora Archibald Smith, and Lucy 
Wheelock. The volume not only is a 
contribution to kindergarten history, 
it helps one to realize how much the 
whole body of our educational thought 
has been influenced by the basic ideas 
of the kindergarten. 


Supervised Study Speller. 


By Willard F. 
Tidyman, M.A., Pd.D., Head of the Department 


of Education and Director of the Training 
School, State Normal School for Women, Farm- 
ville, Va, Cloth. 132pp. 52c. Tidyman Stand- 
ard Spelling Tests, To accompany “Supervised 
Study Speller.”” Paper. 20pp. Free with 
Speller. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

The name of Dr. Tidyman has long 
been prominent in the spelling field. 
His Supervised Study Speller gives a 
course divided into seven parts, to cov- 
er seven years of the elementary 
school. It is the outcome of an at- 
tempt to base a course on the results 
of a scientific study of spelling con- 
firmed by actual classroom trial. An 
outstanding feature is suggested in 
title—supervised study. In the lower 
grades class study only is called for; 
in the upper grades individual study is 
used, and exercises to acquaint pupils 
with the several steps in studying a 
lesson are: introduced. Other excel- 
lent features are: grouping of words 
according to common difficulty; test- 
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YOU WANT THIS 


BUSY WORK SUPPLIES 
PRIMARY SUPPLIES 



























“Everything” a Teacher or Ps 
School needs in Supplies EM, oe 
and Equipment or 

tine Teachersand Schools 


everywhere praise our 
quick shipments of their 
orders and courteous treatment. 
OBEY THAT IMPULSE NOW 
Write us for New Complete Catalogue of 
all School Supplies, Equipment, Furniture. 
The Catalogue is FREE—A post card will bring it. 


LOWEST 
PRICES 
TOO 








EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 
DEPT. 12, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 




















THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 





THE MODERN READERS CALENDAR 1925.......$ .60 
A bit of poetry or prose for each day of the year. 
Hung in your class room it is a card of introduction 
to modern literature. A Christmas gift that is a 
daily reminder of you. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR SONGG............0.6 .50 
Old folk songs, carols and rounds that boys and girls 
will sing with gusto. 


THE LEAST OF THESE—A Christmas Play.........$ .50 
A dramatization of Tolstoi’s theme, ‘‘Where Love 
is There God is also.’’ Very simple to produce and 
most effective. 


CEREMONIALS OF COMMON DAYG............0000+-1.50 
The beauty of the commonplace celebrated with such 
contagious joy that we too find ourselves joyful. A 
book that clamors to be given to our friends. 
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Giving 






































, SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


A Course (20 lessons) by a recognized School 
Library expert and endorsed by leading Librarians 


For Prospectus and Outline address: 


The Registrar, P. O. Drawer 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 






AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 























WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, SEc. 


ALBANY _ TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


& SLOT TEACHERS & COAT imits. E lis coming 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for at . Emergency calls comin: 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = “’=———*““nev 





New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
fuse“ geeal BOISE, IDAHO FOR 


ALASKA HAWAII THE WEST 
EMERGENCY VACANCIES offer the best opportunities for promotion and increased salary. Write us NOW! 


The WEST and ALASKA 


RGENCY VACANCIES OFFER SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
ENRON NOW FREE REGISTRATION 


E, L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY - - - MISSOULA, MONTANA 

















BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY nationauAcency 


FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 


ee ATT 

















FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, Ni: Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


9 728-30 STAHLMAN BUILDING, 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU "%iguvitie. TENNESSEE 
FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES. No Branch Offices, 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, s'est ‘consinenan’ cacy 
9 Manager. Vo Position. No Fee. 
9 MISS NELLIE S. HATHAWAY, Mgr. 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS AGENC 9_ BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MRS. E. H. SCOTT, Mgr., 353 West 117th St,, NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 
3 eet d Washington, Oregon, Ldahoy Montana, Alaska and Hawai 
have placed us sites, Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Megr., 723 Leary Building, Seattle, 


MANY GOOD TEACHING POSITIONS 


till jlable in Penna., N.J., Dela., Md. Free Enrollment, 
MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU,1002 Market St.,Philadelphia. 




















TEACHERS. WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 
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Announcement of Winner of 
Ford Roadster Contest. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the 
judges have completed the work of review- 
ing the lists of words submitted by entrants 
in the Ford Roadster Contest and that the 
Ford Roadster has been won by L. B. Mather, 
Superintendent Washington County Schools, 
Salem, Indiana, with a total of 15,253 words. 


Flags, Large Framed Pictures, Pencil Sharpeners, and Other Valuable 





WE will send you, Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special 
Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead "Pencils, to be sold the 
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THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NEGESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom. Con- 
tains all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, 
sprains, etc. How often have you ‘wished just such a kit were 
“at hand? Accompanied by Instruction Book carrying out Red 
Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, by 3% in. deep. Made of hard- 
wood, oak finish, with paneled door to keep out dust and damp- 
ness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for 
the sale of only four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 





THIS LARGE SIZE PENCIL SHARPENER 

WITH SPECIAL ATTACHMENT FOR ANY 

SIZE PENCIL GIVEN FREE FOR THE SALE 
OF A SINGLE GROSS OF PENCILS. 


A NECESSITY IN EVERY SCHOOL ROOM. 


Saves time and never breaks the lead! Automatically stops 
cutting as soon as the proper point is secured! No more dirt 
or chips to litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let 
your pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
a few minutes of their spare time. 


FREE OF ALL COST! 


upils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil i i 
Inseribed_—‘Sold ad the Flag Fund”, . ty agen 
ceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges pre aid, your 
choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot United States Flag, ABSOLUTELY 
‘ These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast 
colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve 
foot size for the sale of two gross of pencils. 


For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted 
on Ebony Finished Staff with gilt spear for a one gross sale or a four 


NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our large Framed Carbon 
Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We furnish these, 
size 16 x 20 inches, in Handsome Solid Wood Frame 
and Dust Proof Backs. Each picture is given a 
Special Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can be 
easily washed or dusted without injury to the picture 
in any way. You may have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or 
Marshall Foch for the sale of only ONE gross of our 
pencils. 
We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over ten 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 
them by their own efforts. 

We also have a full line of Religious Pictures 
which are given for one gross sale. If interested, 
write for full particulars. . . 


Will It Be Coolidge or Davis? 


One or the other of these noted men will be the 
next President of the United States. Which of them 
will be the choice of the people no one can foretell 
at this time. Whether it be Coolidge or Davis you 
will surely want a large Framed Picture of the 
next President on the wall of your schoolroom! ‘To 
this end we offer, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST 
for the sale of a SINGLE GROSS of our Special 
Lead Pencils, TWO Large Carbon Brown Pictures 
(one each of the above men) together with ONE 
Handsome Solid Wood Frame, complete with Dust 
Proof Back, 'THEN—after election is over—you can place 
the President’s picture on the wall, framed complete. Un- 
til the result of election is known, you can, if you choose, 
place the pictures of the two candidates in your schoolroom, 
shus keeping these two famous men fresh in the minds of 
your pupils, What better prceins could you possibly de- 
sire? few minutes’ work on the part of the children 
during their spare time brings this rich reward, Something 
they can point to with pride as having earned themselves, 
Do not confuse our pictures with any of the smaller ones 
sometimes offered in sales of this_kind, Insist on the 
BES Send for your pencils TO-DAY. 





After the sale remit us the pro- 





The Roadster has already been delivered to 
Mr. Mather. That the judges’ task has been 
an onerous one will be evident from the fact 
that there were over 5,000 entries in the 
contest coming from the United States, Can- 
ada, The Philippines and New Zealand. 


. $325.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
Open to all readers of the Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans. 
Last year we printed and sold 2,124,288 pencils. 
How many will we print in 1924? 
That’s the question, 


) 


foot flag of this kind for a two gross sale. Here is the Plan: To the person guessing near- 

e . ° ° ; P ’ est the number of pencils we will print during the 

We also give a beautiful set of Allies Flags in Silk, mounted on Heavy year 1924 we will give $100.00 in cash; to the next 

Metal Base for attaching to the wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO nearest, $75.00; to the next nearest $50.00; to 

gross of our pencils, od — pg ae gh next fre, 236.68 

2 ‘ each, anc oO 1e nex ve dv. each, n le even 

We have a very limited number of Boxed Flag Sets still on hand, and of a tie on any of the numbers, the prize in ques- 

Pi while the supply lasts we will furnish same complete with Five Foot Flag, cn ag he ge Be ge Sig dl yy Bg 

! Hardwood Brass Jointed Staff, Ball, Rope, and Heavy Galvanized Holder prove a winner. Remember, this offer is open to 
’ y ’ 

for the sale of only two gross of pencils all readers (one guess to a person) whether you 

- A py order anything or not. Provided—you send us the 

Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful meme ofS leet eye honeher whe ey ty 

i ; s subscriber to le Norma nstructor, Send in your 

flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils, guess today. You may be one of the lucky ones. 


THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, etc. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale 
of ten gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan we are putting this 
High Grade Phonograph within the reach of every 
school. No school is complete without a Phonograph, 


Remember That 
THE MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 


Plays all dise records; 

Renders every selection exquisitely—just like the high 
priced machines; 

Brings the very best music and songs into your school; 

Is durably constructed and will give years of service, 
Write for folder giving full description. 





FOOT BALLS, BASKET 
BALLS, VOLLEY 
BALLS, AND ALL 
KINDS OF BASEBALL 
AND ATHLETIC SUP- 
PLIES, GIVEN FREE 
FOR THE SALE OF PENCILS. 


We offer the choice of a Genuine Leather Foot Ball, 
Basket Ball or Volley Ball for selling only ONE gross 
of our pencils, Only by purchasing in large quantities 
direct from the factory are we able to make this remark- 
able offer. The above premiums 
are made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship, and are guaranteed 
to give entire satisfaction. We 
send them charges prepaid by In- 
sured Parcel Post, Your pupils 
will certainly appreciate a_ pre- 
mium of this kind, especially when 
they can be procured so easily. 

If interested in baseball or 
athletic supplies, write for special 
bulletin covering these articles. 











and can positively guarantee prompt shipments, 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or 
even sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt re- 
turns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from 
receipt of goods a reproduction in colors of some famous painting, suitable for framing. This 
will be a very attractive picture and should prove an ornament to any school room. We also 
include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something 
that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. 
we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how 
easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 












Simply sign the coupon and mail; 






N.I. Nov. ’24. 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
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great care. Practically all costumes are 


be returned. We do not rent costumes, 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES 


Sizes: Age 8, 10, 12. $2.50 each. Postpaid. 
Little Bo-Peep Wooden Soldier Dutch Girl 
Witch Little Boy Blue Colonial Boy 
Pierrot Indian Boy Colonial Girl 
Pierrette Indian Girl Scotch Lassie 
Red Riding Hood Dutch Bey Fairy 
Brownie Mother Goose Clown 


WOMEN’S COSTUMES 
Sizes: 34, 38, 42. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. 


Colonial Dame Scotch Lassie Puritan 

Dutch Woman Witch Turkish Girl 
Irish Lassie Pierrette Japanese Maid 
Spanish Girl Indian Chinese Girl 
Columbia Gypsy Clown 


MEN’S COSTUMES 
Sizes: 36,40, 44. Price, $3.00 each. Postpaid. 


Clown Devil Colonial 
Jester Indian Chinaman 
Pierrot Shiek Spaniard 
Negro Dude Dutchman Puritan 
Women’s and Girl’s Wigs. Any color. 6 kinds: 
Long braid, Curls, Small Knot, Negro, Indian, 
JAPANCHO aoccccceccesrsescosees 75c. ea, 
Men’s Wigs. Any color, 4 kinds: Dressy, Bald, 
Indian, Chinese... .ccccesssereoes 75c. ea 
Special Wigs. George and Martha Washington 
P Wigs. Fine quality white wool, $1.00 ea. Old 


Maid (side curls) $1.00 ea. Negro Minstrel 35c. 
Beards. Any color. 4 kinds: Tramp, Jew, Chin 
Whiskers, Waxed Mouth........... 26c. ca. 





For Masquerades, Pageants, 
Parties and Plays 


We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively, : 
most suitable cotton fabrics obtainable for each costume; including cambric, voiles, 
cretonne, challis, bunting, star cloth and stripe cloth. Colors have been chosen with 


We offer this new line of costumes, confident that they are the best and most at- 


tractive inexpensive outfits on the market. 
We make every effort to fill orders correctly and, when so filled, costumes cannot 


MASKS, WIGS, BEARDS, MAKE-UP MATERIAL 


lustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. Address 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Main and Fourth Streets, DAYTON, OHIO 





We have used the 


adjustable at the waist and in length. 


Cash must accompany all orders, 


UNCLE SAM COSTUMES 


Characteristic Suit of Four Pieces. Coat 


trousers, vest and hat, The pants are made of 
red and white stripe cloth. The coat is made of 
blue star cloth. Adult size, 40. Price, $4.60, 
each. Postpaid. Loy’s size, 14 years, Price, 
$3.50 each. Postpaid. 


SANTA CLAUS COSTUMES 
Three-Piece Sult. Long red coat, red cap and 


good quality mask with flowing beard. The coat 
is trimmed in white to suggest bands of fur. 
Furnished in two sizes, medium and large. State 
size wanted. Price, $4.00 each. Postpaid. 
Four-Piece Suit. A three-quarter length red 
belted coat, trousers, cap, oilcloth leggings, the 
best quality mask with long flowing beard. is 
costume completely disguises the wearer. _ The 


coat is trimmed in soft, fleecy, white material to 
Furnished in two sizes, 
$5.76 


suggest bands of fur. ! 
State size wanted. . 


medium and large. 
each. Postpaid. 


Mustache, 10c.ea. Full Beards...... 50c. ea. 
Masks. 17 kinds: Jew, Old Maid, Old Man, 
Skull, Tramp, Negroes, Pickaninny, Dutchman, 
Indian, Irishman, Witch, Uncle Sam, Pretty 
Ladies & Gents, Clown_20c. ea., $2.00 per doz. 
Burnt Cork and Cold Cream......... ° 
Lip Stick and Nose Putty..........+. 35c. ea. 
Rouge and Mascaro iC. 
Grease Paints: Carmine, Flesh, Indian, Chinese, 
Black, White, Olive, Gypsy, Japanese, Sun- 
CUTE ccccwccrsecerscccessesees Oo. ea. 














“POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY” 


Used in thousands of schools as a supplemental reader. 


Regular price $2.50 a year. 

Teachers of English report remarkable re- 

sults in oral and written composition when 

Popular Science Monthly is used as a sup- 
plemental reader and source of material. 


Special Rate to Schools $1.75 a year. 


| For Science classes, Popular Science 
Monthly is unequaled as a source of illus- 
trative material, and as the basis for class 
discussion periods, 





“THE SCIENCE CLASSROOM” 


A Magazine for SCIENCE TEACHERS 


September—June, 


The Science Classroom supplements the 
textbook and provides the stimulating, 
vitalizing interests that make for success- 
ful science teaching. 

It describes the classroom methods, prac- 
tices and experiences of the most success- 
ful science teachers. 


10 issues, 25 cents, 

Each month an organized lesson, a 
new experiment, a mew piece of appa- 
ratus made from inexpensive and easily- 
procured materials, how to make your own 
lantern slides, where to get an interesting 
| pamphlet, a new chart, free commercial 
exhibits, etc. 





Sample copies sent on request. 


Educational Department, 


Popular Science Publishing Co., 
Dept. N, 250 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 






WATCH KNIFE 

_ | AND CHAIN 
Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
case, looks and wears like _ Just sell 12 
Jboxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Mentho! 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive’ 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 
U. S. Supply Company, 5-327, G ville, Pa. 
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Teachers—let me give you a regular 


30c size 


tube of Kondon’s— wy" 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 








Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 0c tube of Kondon’s. 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Take these four 








ing with Standard Spelling Tests 
based directly upon the vocabulary 
of the speller (tests furnished free to 
teachers using the textbook); a care- 
ful review system; use of projects to 
develop interest in spelling; a plan for 
training pupils in use of the diction- 
ary; development of rules through 
observation and comparison; and pro- 
vision of a definite daily program for 
the teacher. 

Zaner and Bloser Method Writing. 
upon Arm Movement. Manual 96. 
glete Course of Lessons in Modern Business 
Writing for Use in Junior and Senior High 
3chools, Grammar Grades, ete. Illustrated. 
Paper. 96pp. 25c. Zaner-Bloser Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

In a book of convenient size for the 
desk are given 1385 lessons, constitu- 
ting an entire course for Junior or 
Senior High Schools, Business Col- 
leges, Parochial Schools, Commercial 
Departments, and Grammar Grades. 
The Manual may also be used as a 
guide by home students. Introductory 
pages discuss the essentials of pos- 
ture, placing of paper, etc. 


Short Plays of Various Types. 


Based 
Com- 


Edited with 


‘an Introduction and Notes by Milton M. Smith, 


A.M., Head of +the Department of English, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
a 75ce. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 
ork, 

These ten plays, selected on a basis 
of length, are largely contemporary, 
the short play having had its greatest 
period of development in recent years. 
Because of copyright restrictions, the 
editor was not able to include all that 
he wished, but the collection is fairly 
representative of dramatic pieces 
likely to appeal to high school students 
both for reading and for acting. 
Among them are plays by Lord Dun- 
sany, Lady Gregory, Rostand, and 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Mr. 
Smith’s Introduction, Notes and Ques- 
tions, and the suggestions in two Ap- 
pendices will be appreciated by teach- 
ers, 

Woodworking. A Handbook for Beginners in 
Home and School. Treating of Tools and 
Operations. By Charles G. Wheeler, Author of 
“Woodworking for Beginners” and “The A. B. 
C of Woodworking.” With over 800 illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 369pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

Mr. Wheeler is an Advisor of the 
National Court of Honour of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and he dedicates 
this book to that organization. His 
long and varied- experience has demon- 
strated to him the principles and oper- 
ations in woodworking which school 
pupils or beginners of any age need to 
know. It “contains no pedagogical 
theories,” says the author. “It is 
simply a working handbook for every- 
day service.” Many questions at the 
end of each chapter will aid the teach- 
er, but as Mr. Wheeler observes, “the 
intelligent performance of an _ opera- 
tion is a better test of a pupil’s mas- 
tery of the subject than the ability to 
make oral or written statements about 
it.” The hundreds of illustrations 
and complete index are worthy of 
note, 

How to Teach Handwriting. A Teacher's 
Manual. By Frank N. Freeman, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, The University of Chi- 
cago; Author of “The Teaching of Handwrit- 
ing,” “Psychology of the Common Branches,” 
“How Children Learn,” etc.; and Mary L. 
Dougherty, Instructor in Education, Johns Hop- 
kins University. Illustrated. Cloth.  305pp. 
$1.80. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The first. part of this manual dis- 
cusses the chief pedagogical and psy- 
chological principles which govern the 
learning process in writing. This 
discussion is based, in part, upon ex- 
perimental studies of writing, partic- 
ularly those made in the laboratory 
of the University of Chicago, by mo- 
tion-picture photography and _ allied 
methods, In this study, the writing 
movement of a number of good and 
poor writers was photographed and 
analyzed, and from the results the 
characteristics of good writing were 
determined. In the second part of 
the text the principles laid down in 





i MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Sena 


25¢ for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
VIOLINS ON EASY PAYMENTS, Trial allowed. 
mmm MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Shawnee, Kansas. 

2 Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
Writers=*""" if Literary Bureau, N16, Hanntbel, Me. 


$20 up. Allmakes, Trial and Payments. 
Ty pewr iters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 
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Two New Inspirational 
Supplementary Readers 


WHEN THEY WERE BOYS 


By CARROLL EVERETT and 
CHARLES F. REED 
Edited by HELEN M. and MARY E. OWEN 
THIS book contains the boyhood stories 

of twenty-seven celebrated Americans 
of recent times told in a simple yet fasci- 
nating manner that is sure to hold the 
reader’s interest. 
The aim has been to choose representa- 
tive men in various activities. The follow- 
ing is the list of those selected: 


Alexander Graham Bell William Dean Howells 
Luther Burbank Ben Lindsey 

John Burroughs Edward A. MacDowell 
Calvin Coolidge John J. Pershing 
Philander Priestley Claxton James Whitcomb Riley 
Robert Dollar Theodore Roosevelt 
George Eastman Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Thomas A. Edison William Howard Taft 
George Washington Goethals John Wanamaker 
William Crawford Gorgas lenry Watterson 
Warren G. i George Westinghouse 
James J. Hill w Wilson 
Herbert Hoover Wilbur and Orville Wright 


Certain outstanding characteristics in 
the boyhood of these men were responsible 
in a great part for their later success. 
Many of them overcame great obstacles: 
some were very poor, some were unable to 
go to school, and some lacked physical en- 
durance. But all were able to rise above 
these conditions and reach their goal. 

These. stories will inspire the boys and 
girls of to-day with a desire to emulate the 
qualities of true greatness and will lead 
them to realize that perseverance and 
earnest endeavor will overcome any ob- 
stacle in the path to success. 

When They Were Boys contains 192 
pages, is printed on extra good book paper 
and bound in standard cloth covers. The 
text matter is in very readable type and 
is illustrated with photographs and pen 
and ink drawings. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


WHEN THEY WERE GIRLS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Edited by HELEN M. OWEN 


[It is not men only who have done the big 
things in the world. There are hosts 
of women who have won deserved promi- 
nence, and whose life stories are just as 
interesting, as are those of the men. 

We have selected twenty-four eminent 
‘women in whom everyone is interested and 
of whom every school girl, in particular, 
ought to know, and have had stories writ- 
ten of their girlhood days,—of their con- 
ditions of life, their surroundings and 
education, their dreams, ambitions, and in 
some cases, of their hardships and handi- 
caps, and of the characteristics which came 
to full development in later life, 

The women selected are as follows: 


Jane Addams Harriet Goodhue Hosmer 
Louisa M. Alcott Julia Ward Howe 
Susan B. Anthony Helen Keller 

Clara Barton Maria Mitchell 

Amy Marcy Cheney Beach Alice Freeman Palmer 
Cecilia Beaux Maud Powell 
Evangeline Booth Filen H. Richards 
Frances Hodgson Burnett Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Katharine Bement Davis Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Grace Hoadley Dodge Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Alice Cunningham Fletcher Frances E. Willard 
Louise Homer Flagg Young 


When They Were Girls furnishes sup- 
plementary reading of the highest charac- 
ter for pupils in any school. The stories 
are real human stories, written in attrac- 
tive style, and each carrying its lessons 
to the young reader. 

When They Were Girls corresponds in 
size and style to “When They Were Boys.” 
It has good-sized readable type, with strik- 
ing pen and ink illustrations for each chap- 
ter. Printed on an extra good book paper, 
and bound in standard cloth covers. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 

These books have been approved by the 

Education Department of the State of New 

York and by the school authorities of a very 

large number of cities, villages and districts 

throughout the United States. 


F.A.O Publishing C 
Daneville, N. pa gn Beascey enn F 


Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You:) 
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It Was REAL FUN 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





“Learning to Play the Piano in 90 Days 


By A WIFE 


w= had been married only three years, 
and what should have been happy 
days for me were in reality days of misery. 
For, for some reason which I could not at 
that time determine, I felt that Bob’s love 
for me was slipping. 


I tried to do everything in my power to 
retain it—yet nothing seemed to help. Bob 
remained his kind self as of old, but un- 
derneath the surface, I somehow felt that 
there was a gap. 


Instead. of remaining in in the evening, 
he preferred to spend his time elsewhere, 
or, if he did remain at home, he would de- 
vote most of his time playing on his violin, 
entirely indifferent to me. Yes, he played 
beautifully, and I loved to listen to him, 
But often after playing for about a half 
hour or so, he would dejectedly lay down 
the instrument, shrug his shoulders, and 
stalk off to the library. 


At first I attached no importance to 
these moods, thinking he was tired. But 
when they became more frequent, I began 
to worry about them. Once I approached 
the subject timidly, but very tactfully Bob 
turned the conversation, and for a long 
time after I saw no display of moodiness 
again. Yet it left me puzzled. 


One day, while listlessly looking through 
a magazine, I accidentally came across an 
amazing story. It told of a woman who 
had learned to play the piano in 90 days! 
I stared at it, utterly astonished. I didn’t 
believe such a thing possible. Fascinated, 
I read on and on, and learned how this 
woman had mastered the piano by herself, 
in her spare time at home, without the 
help of a teacher. And what seemed best 
of all, the method she had followed neces- 
sitated no tedious scales, no heart breaking 
exercises, no tiresome practising. 


I stopped. A wonderful. thought had 
occurred to me. Why couldn’t I do what 
this woman had done? And—how happy 
Bob would be if I could accompany him on 
the piano! What a surprise it would be to 
him! I already imagined the glow of de- 
light and satisfaction spreading over his 
face. 

So full of enthusiasm, I wrote to the U. 
S. School of Music and received their 
course. I, who had never known a single 
thing about music, was absolutely aston 
ished at the remarkable simplicity of their 
wonderful method. As easy as the A. B. 
C’s is the print-and-picture system they 
use. Why, a mere child can master it. 


Through this delightful method, I quick- 
ly learned how to blend notes into beauti- 
ful melodies. My progress was wonder- 
fully rapid, and before I realized it, I was 
rendering selections of music which pupils 
who study with private teachers for years 
can’t play. You see, through this amazing 
short-cut method, all the difficult, confus- 
ing, tiresome parts of music have been 


eliminated and the playing of melodies has 
been .reduced to a simple, easy-to-under- 
stand method, which any one can follow 
with ease. 


But my greatest happiness was still to 
come—the day that Bob found out. Will I 
ever forget it? This is how it happened. 
Bob was tuning his violin, preparatory to 
playing one of his favorite selections, when, 
without a word, I calmly seated myself at 
the piano, and waited for him to com- 
mence. 


Words can’t describe his look of aston- 
ishment. “Why—why” — he floundered. 
I simply smiled, entirely confident of my- 
self. And then, of course, Bob insisted that 
I tell him all about it—where I had 
learned, and how. What a revelation! 
And what a change seemed to come over 
Bob as he eagerly drank in every word I 
uttered. Then it was I realized what music 
had meant to him. He loved his violin de- 
votedly, but as he expresed it, playing the 
violin was absolutely flat without the ac- 
companiment of a piano. I went to bed 
happier than I had been for over a year, 
secure once more in the knowledge of Bob’s 
love. 


Today Bob finds new delight in his violin, 
and I have kept right on with my piano 
studies. Almost two years have gone by, 
yet I am just as interested in music as I 
was at the very beginning. Our musical 
evenings are a marked success, and we are 
able to offer our friends entertainment 
they enjoy. Everyone compliments me on 
my ability to render with ease and ex- 
pression some of the most difficult 
selections. 


To me, however, it still seems almost 
a miracle that I could—and did—actually 
learn to play the piano this delightful, new 
way, and in so much less time than it would 
have taken with a teacher. 


Do you like music? Do you like to listen 
to it? Hum it? Do you find yourself 
tapping with your foot or drumming with 
your fingers when music plays? Then by 
all means, write to the U. S. School of 
Music for a copy of the booklet “Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home” and an IIlus- 
trated Folder. The booklet gives complete 
information about this wonderful course 
in music, also about their special, short- 
time Reduced Price Offer and the sample 
lesson will show you how easy it is to 
learn music this delightful new way. 


Remember, you can master any instru- 
ment through this wonderful course. 
Whatever your favorite instrument, you 
can learn to play it in your spare time, 
through this short-cut method. Send the 
coupon—the book and Illustrated Folder 
showing how they teach will come AT 
ONCE. Address the U. S. School of Music, 
611 Brunswick Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Your Favorite 






Instrument 
Piano Flute 
Organ Saxophone Harmony and 
Violin Voice and Composition 
Drums and Speech Sight Singing 

Traps Culture Ukulele 

Banjo Automatic Guitar 
Tenor Banjo Finger Hawaiian 
Cornet Control Steel Guitar 
Mandolin Cello Harp 
Clarinet Trombone 





! U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


“Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 


Please send me your free book, 
I am interested 


Illustrated Folder, and particulars of your special offer. 
in the following course: 


(Name of Instrument or Course) 


DS a ee cident 
(Please Write Plainly) 
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City State 
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Che Mighty 


Stories 
of History 


J J e 
Told in Fascinating 
Story Form 
"THINK of being able \ 
toread—ineasy story 7™ 

form—about all the stir- 
ring evenis that have 
made the world’shistory. 
Dr. Ridpath’s eminent posi- 
tion as an historian is due 
largely to his wonderful flowing 
style, a style no other his- 
torian has ever equalled. Rid- fy 
path, the profound scholar, the § 

authority among authorities, has 
writtenhistory sothatitreadslike § 
a great novel. He takesyou with 
him through the life of the past. 
Pick up Ridpath’s History atany 
point and you will find a thrilling 
story — an account of some great 







pastertenl ensurense that seems to . — 
appen ore your eyes. J A 
Pppe: y y B loan v of fire , 


6000 Years of History 


we; 







Ridpath’sHistorys World 


Including a Full Account of the World War 
has long been recognized as standard authority. Ridpath 
is endorsed by Presidents of the United States, practically 
all college presidents, by a quarter of a million erioans 
who own and love it. New Edition of nine hand - 
tavo volumes just off the press contains complete and accu- 
urate account of the World’s history from the dawn of time 
down to and including our late President Harding’s admin- 
istration. Ridpath covers every race, every time and 
holds you spell-bound with wonderful eloquence. 


Send now for beautifull 
HISTORY illustrated 46-page ise 
BOOK tory book. Contains ac- 


D Pic- 
tures of Ridpath’s History. Also we shall send you com- 
plete details of manufacturer’s unusual direct low price 
offer and convenient easy terms. Learn about the spe- 
cial on approval offer, No obligation. Book is free. Tear 
off the coupon. Write your name and plainly and 
mail now while you are thinking of it. 


Ridpath Historical Society, 

1608 United Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mali, without cost to me, the 46-page history book 
containing sample pages and pictures of Ridpath’s History 
of the World Riso write me full details of your special low 
price and easy payment offer to readers of 7oryal Inst 
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Address 

















Slated Outline 


MAPS 


From the paper stencils used to dust an 
outline of a continent on to an ordinary 
blackboard thru the slated cloth map 
| crudely made with a stencil, and later 
improved by printing with a wood cut, 
there has been gradual but consistent 
progress. But it remained for Denoyer- 
Geppert Company to bring out the per- 
fect map with sharp, well-defined out- 
lines, impressed into the cloth to make 
the ink firmly unite with the surface so 
that it could not peel off, nor obstruct 
the passage of the crayon across the lines. 
| This was done by,—but, send in the cou- 
pon below and let us tell you in detail 
about these wonderful new Cartocraft 
Slated Outline Maps. 





Cut here, 
—— — 


(NIPP 11-24) 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 

5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send us full particulars about your new 

Cartocraft Slated Wall Outline Maps. 
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We sold 2,124,288 pencils in 1923. 
How many will we sell during 1924? 
Make a guess—Win a prize. Read 
Page Seven. 


ORATIONS DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC., 
% prepared to order. $2.50 per 1000 
words. Short Productions or Outlines, $1.00 each. 


P. A. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton,Ohio 








the first part are applied in a series 
of exercises, arranged in the form of 
daily lessons for the first six grades. 
The exercises are described and illus- 
trated in sufficient detail to be taught 
from the manual. They are organ- 
ized into a definite sequence based on 
certain principles governing the order 
in which the letters are practiced, the 
choice of words, speed at: which the 
writing is done, and so forth. 

Field and Tree. By Zoe Meyer, Illustrated 
by Clara E. Atwood. Cloth. 172pp. 70c. Lit- 
tle, Brown, and Company, Boston, Mass. 

Field and Tree is a supplementary 
reader which will help to acquaint 
young children with nature. Marion 
and her brother Bob are the two chief 
characters. They have just come to 
live in a new home at the edge of a 
city, where they may play in a large 
yard and have a garden which they 
call the Garden of Happiness. Both 
become interested in their bird friends, 
for to this garden come Johnny and 
Jimmy Robin, Sammy Jay, Jenny 
Wren, and many others. Several of 
the chapters in the book give the story 
of their experiences with the feathered 
folk. Other friends sometimes come 
to visit them also: Billy Chipmunk, 
who has a storehouse in the stone wall; 
Browny Squirrel who lives in the old 
apple tree; and the friendly Butter- 
flies. Thus Marion and Bob always 
find new wonders in their garden, and 
other boys and girls who read about 
their experiences may perhaps be led 
to have similar ones of their own. 

Lippincott’s Silent Reader. (Second Grade.) 
By Ethel M. Hale, formerly of University Ele- 
mentary School, State University of Iowa, now 
of Western State Normal. Illustrated. Cloth. 
107pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Teachers are now emphasizing the 
fact that reading is thought getting. 
Comprehension of what he is reading 
is quite as essential for the child as 
his ability to read well orally. The 
material in this book has been care- 
fully chosen for its appropriateness in 
a silent reader. The content is infor- 
mational rather than literary. This 
does not mean, however, that the se- 
lections. are uninteresting; for while 
they are primarily factual they are of 
such a nature as to attract the child, 
giving information concerning sub- 
jects in which he is naturally interest- 
ed. Following each chapter is an ex- 
ercise consisting either of questions or 
of true and false statements based on 
the reading, to test the pupil’s com- 
prehension of what he has read. As 
Dr. Ernest Horn points out in his in- 
troduction, “Such a book as Miss 
Hale’s should be warmly welcomed 
by those who are interested in elemen- 
tary school children, not merely from 
the point of view of developing read- 
ing ability, but from the point of view 
of furnishing a convenient source 
from which pupils’ questions may be 
answered.” 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Supervised Study in the Elementary School. 
By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, Professor of 
Education and Director of School Afliliation, 
University of Cincinnati; Author of “Super- 
vised Study” and “The Textbook”; Editor of 
Series on Supervised Study. Cloth. 478pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

An Activity Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and the Primary Grades. By Ethel I. Salis- 
bury, M.A., Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, Assistant Supervisor of Training, 
University of California, Southern’ Branch, 
Director of the Los Angeles Course of Study: 


in collaboration with other members of the |; 


staff of the Training School. Illustrated. Cloth. 
142pp. Harr Wagner Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Where Our History Was Made. Book Two. 
By John T. Faris, Author of “Historic Shrines 
of America,” “On the Trail of the Pioneers,” 
ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 358pp. Silver, Bur- 
dett and-Company, Newark, N. J. 

Stone’s Silent Reading. Book One. By 
Clarence R. Stone, Author of “Silent and Oral 
Reading”; assisted by Helen DeWerthern, Pri- 
mary Teacher, St. Louis, Mo. Illustrated by 
Ruth Julien Best. Cloth. 112pp. 60c. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. Mass. 

Speaking and Writing English. Fourth Grade. 
(In “Sheridan Language Series.”) By Ber- 
nard M. Sheridan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lawrence, Mass., Clare Kleiser, Principal Pub- 












Contains every song 
you wantin easy keys, 
with words. We've 
spent 15 years in im- 
proving the book to 
make it the very best, 
regardless of price. 


a joy in classroom work. 


cability for school use. 


7 cents each in 100 lots, F.O. B. 


& 
®° Chicago. $1 per dozen, prepaid. 
Prices: Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


Write for FREE Samples 


Songs for every pur- 
pose and occasion. 


in lots 
or 


are especially for younger children. 


rote songs and music for primary grades. 


“Every Day Songs” 


We want every teacher to know about this book. So 
send for your free sample copy. Look at the helpfulness 
and value for only 7c. See how much it can aid you. Then 
you. will want it throughout your classes. 


Pr iC es: 7c each in 100 lots, F.O.B., Chicago. $1 dozen, 
1 © prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


Get Samples FREE 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
Use Coupon for a Free Sample Order 
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101 Best Songs 


A wonderful value, this. The biggest little 
song book ever known. Used in schools 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
Helps hundreds of thousands to make music 


We want every teacher to have a sample 
copy free. To examine it is to adopt it. Over 
5,000,000 sold proves its wonderful practi 


Just the Book 
for Children 


iy) Here’s a book that will save 
: time and patience. It explains 
eA music in such simple terms 

that you will find teaching 
easy work. The songs and exercises 
There are 


Send today. 














THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago. ............... 1924 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me a Free sample copy of ....101 BEST 
SONGS, ....... EVERYDAY SONGS. 
Herewith $........ by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 
«+eeee-. Copies “101 Best Songs,” OD. Mien scesn eer . 
ieeee ... Copies “Everyday Songs,” 1D! Bike cee Se 55 SRE 
Name ....... coee SITES LO Led Po ee Sstezoiao us eee 
Pe SD: 6 choke i een neneeesscoe unos Bpieisaie eC yO 
TOR sopecsscesveresse coveerererees State.. ecvvecescce 
REGIE SL ree) vis bos eee sbi ose RASS we Wis ous seeiea aes re 
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Never A Mistake! 


It can’t be done. That is the cunning of this 
remarkable invention called Kuhn's Drill-Test 
for Arithmetic. It simply won’t allow the child 
to make a single mistake. Think of it. Every 
example done correctly and no papers to cor- 
rect! It seems uncanny but it is true. You do 
not even have to watch the child’s work; Drill- 
Test takes care of that. And a “speedometer” 
even keeps a correct count of how many ex- 
amples the child does. 

If your arithmetic work has been dull and 
irksome, or if you want top-notch results in a 
surprisingly short time, Drill-Tests will put a 
zest and liveliness into your work that will 
amaze you. Children are wonderfully enthu- 
siastic about Drill-Tests. They are truly a re- 
markably clever invention. 


Free Trial Offer 


Send us your name and address and tell the 
grades you teach, and we will mail you a set of 
ten Drill-Tests for two weeks free trial in your 
classroom. If you are not convinced that the 
children have accomplished at least five times 
as much as ever before, and with practically no 
effort om your part, return the set to us and 
that will end it. If you are convinced, all you 
need to remit for this remarkable set of ten de- 
vices is $3.00 plus the small amount for post- 
age Write today. iA das card is sufficient to 
bring you these sp ical aids. 


Educational Device Co. 
527 W. 125th St., Dept.N, New York, N.Y. 


AT 
JOLLY CHRISTMAS TIME 
LET EVERY CHILD MAKE A 


Room decoration 


Greeting 
Simple gift 
FROM COLORED PAPERS 
CHROMA-POSTER-CONSTRUCTION 
Write for free samples and prices. 
, STORY ANIMAL OUTLINES 
FOR TOYMAKING and APPLIQUE 
3 sets—each set 15 cents. 


SCULPTO for PENDANTS 
PAPER WEIGHTS, BOOKENDS 
Pound cans 45 cents, 
LINOLEUM ere, 
for GREETINGS, BOOKPLATES 
Blocks 2 cents up. 
—AND OTHERS 


SPECIAL PAGE OF CHRISTMAS SUG- 
GESTIONS READY FOR YOU—WRITE! 


THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 
SPECIALISTS ININDUSTRIAL ART 














208 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What on young man and 
ery young woman should knew 


$1.00 “ " Tye know 
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AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Phiiadelphia 














We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without 
a cent of expense to Teacher, Patron 
or Pupil, Read our offer on Page 
Seven. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


lic School 107, New York City, 
Mathews, Principal Public Schoo 
York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 180pp. 
H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

New Second Reader. (In “The Horace Mann 
Readers.’”’) By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., Mem- 
ber of the Board of Examiners, Department of 
Education, New York City, formerly President 
of Teachers College; and Melvin Hix, B.S., 
Principal of Public School No. 43, Borough of 
Queens, New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 
188pp. 72c. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 

Elementary Spanish Grammar. (In ‘The 
Century Modern Language Series.) By Ar- 
thur Hamilton, Ph.D., and John Van Horne, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professors of ee 

oth. 


and Anna I, 
1 0, New 
Benj. 


guages in the University of Illinois. 
sae $1.50. The Century Company, New 
ork. 


Psychological Principles Applied to Teaching. 
A Manual for Teachers. By William Henry 
Pyle, University of Missouri. Cloth. 197pp. 
Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Exercises in Actual Everyday English. By 
P. H. Deffendall, Author of ‘Actual Business 
English” and ‘Actual Business Correspon- 
dence.” Revised edition. Paper. 86pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Projects in Furniture Making. By Frederick 
A. Adams, Supervisor of Manual Training and 
Cabinet Making, Northampton Public Schools 
and Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass. Illustrated. Cloth. 94pp. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Witmark School Edition. Unison, Two, 
Three and Four Part Songs, both Sacred and 
Secular. 54 numbers. Octavo. M. Witmark 
& Sons, New York. 

The Golden Treasury of Songs and Poems. 
Selected by Francis T. Palgrave. Revised and 
enlarged with additional poems. Frontispiece. 
Cloth. 554pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Social Usage in America. By Margaret Wade, 
Washington Society Department of the “New 
York Times.” Cloth. 365pp. $2.00 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Heroes of the Sea. By Chelsea Fraser, Au- 


thor of “Heroes of the Wilds,” ‘‘Work-a-day 
Heroes,”’ etc. Illustrated from photographs. 
Cloth. 390pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company, New York. 

The Childhood of Greece. 
With illustrations by Edn 
Cloth. 304pp. Little, Brown, 
Boston, Mass. 

Teaching: <A B Practical Sugges- 
tions as to School Management. By Marion 
Greenleaf Kirkpatrick, Teacher, Lecturer, Su- 
perintendent, Author of “The Rural Schools 
from Within.”’ Cloth. 202pp. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 


By L. Lamprey. 
F. Hart-Hubon. 
and Company, 





Bobbs-Merrill Fifth Reader and_ Bobbs- 
Merrill Sixth Reader. Both by Clara B. Baker, 
Professor, Curriculum and Method, National 


Elementary College, Chicago, and Edna D. Ba- 


ker, President, National Elementary College, 
Chicago. Illustrated by Vera Stone. Cloth. 
Fifth Reader, 457pp. Sixth Reader, 458pp. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Study Readers, Fourth Year and Fifth 
Year. By Alberta Walker, Instructor’ in 
Methods of Reading and Oral English, James 
Ormond Wilson Normal School, Washington, 
D. C.; and Mary R. Parkman, Head of the 
English Department, James Ormond Wilson 


Normal School, Washington, D. C. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Fourth Reader, 310pp., 84c.; Fifth 
Reader, 320pp., 88c. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. 


Second French Book. By Jacob Greenberg, 
A. M., Director of Foreign Languages in 
Junior High Schools, New York City, Instruc- 
Romance Lan- 


tor in Methods of Teaching 
guages, School of Education, College of the 
City of New York. Cloth. 303pp. $1.20. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. 

The Normal Mind. An Introduction to Men- 
tal Hygiene and the Hygiene of School Instruc- 
tion. By illiaam H. Burnham, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy and School Hygiene in 
Clark University ; Member of the Joint Commit- 
tee of Health Problems of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medical As- 
sociation. Cloth. 702pp. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

Uncle Titus and His Visit to the Country. 
By Johanna Spyri, Author of “Heidi,” etc. 
Translated by Louise Brooks. Illustrated in 
color by H. L. Hastings. Cloth. 268pp. $1.50 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

The Little Alpine Musician. By Johanna 
Spyri, Author of “Heidi,” etc. Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. Illustrated in color by H. L. 
Hastings. 350pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, New York. 

Veronica and Other Friends. By Johanna 
Spyri, Author of “Heidi,” etc. Translated by 
Louise Brooks. Illustrated in color by H. L. 
Hastings. Cloth. 248pp. $1.50 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Chinese Fairy Tales. By Norman Hinsdale 


Pitman. Revised and enlarged. With 8 illus- 
trations in color. Cloth. 230pp. $1.60 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


Stories of King Arthur and His Knights. By 
U. Waldo Cutler. New large-type edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. [Illustrated in color. Cloth. 
850pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 
New large-type edition. With Introduction by 
J. Walker McSpadden and 12 illustrations in 
color by Ethel F. Everett. Cloth. 160pp. $1.50 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Pinocchio. The Adventures of a _ Little 
Wooden Boy. By Carlo Collodi. Translated 
by Joseph Walker. New large-type edition. 
With illustrations in color. Cloth. 240pp. 
= net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 

ork. 





Labor is discovered to be the great 
conqueror, enriching and building up 
nations more surely than the proudest 
battles.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OUR NEW CATALOG ON ESCO SCHOOL RECORDS WILL BE MAILED FREE TO 


PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS ASKING FOR IT. 





WRITE FOR A COPY. 








Beautiful Engraved Stationery 


Correct in Style. Ideal for Gifts. 


Your three initials richly die stamp- 
ed in any standard color, gold or silver. 

24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes. 

Size Fine Fabric Finish Paper. 

(in either white, blue, buff or gray as preferr ed) 
COMPLETE FOR ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 
Correspondence cards instead of sheets if prefer- 
red; or both boxes engraved same monogram, but 
different color_for paper and cards, if desired, 
for only 75 

rder now by merely enclosing $1.00, writing 








initials plainly. Prompt delivery and satisfaction 






WEDDING 
INVITATIONS AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
That are distinctive, yet inexpensive. 
Mail coupon—tree san ‘samples a and prices 
Tar Ek EDUOATIONAL AL SUPPLY x 00., 
Painesville, O., Dept. 28 

Please send me your free samples of engraved and 
printed wedding invitations and announcements 
with prices, 


Name. . occ ccctecccccce oF eewe oe eWeeseess 


0 ae a ea ae ae ae ae 





guaranteed. Address Dept. 








RAFFIA AND REED 
AA grade Westcoast Raffia, the best obtainable. 
lb. pkg $ .35 


pene | fo ong , SCPC TreS 

olored raflfia, any color, 1 lb, pkg........ 1.00 
Rafa needles No. 20, per pkg. of 25..... 40 
Genuine German Reed, — Ib, Size 1 1.60 
Mise Z.cccce Csoeneecneceetess coccee 1.40 
Me Se eccous seeceeecs eeccee eesecoce 1.35 
TD Wes ari aratd: bish @:4:4:4. eck oomelecd Cocccces 1.30 


SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 





Ot, No. 
8%, % in. 


500 Sheets Primary Paper, 7x ruling 





ting, 5 


ate for Christmas, New Year, and Thanksgiving. 
et No. 59¢ 
Set of five Halloween Meenelie, 


Ww itch, cauldron, 


gram, roll of nORoE 


perfect attendan 1- 
come. Set No. 58 mn a 


We will sell postpaid to_ any teach- 









paid. 
No. 273B Blunt End, Japanned 7, per dozen 
.25 


No. ‘tig Sharp Pointed, N iat wiceed, ; per dozen 
1.90 


ee ey * 


PAPER STARS 


Adhesive paper stars furnished in 
gold, silver, red, green and blue. Fur- 
nished jin five sizes, No. 2 size illustrated 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, “prepaid. -$ .15 





NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Size 8 x 12, each 





Colored Construction Paper colors packed in sawdust in a 
50 Sheets Assorted Colors, strong box. : 
ee ode sone ke .$ .35 No. 704 contains intermediate 
50 Fheets any one color, colors, price per box..... $ .30 
2) Sree ‘ No. 704, per G0S.cccees 3.25 
100 ee Poster Paper No. 504, box contains the bright- 
100 Si assorted colors. .35 est colors it is possible to make 
Sheets Poster Paper, including scarlet, dark green, blue 
500 af a a Hy one yellow and purple, Per box .50 
E ray * ape , 
Drawing Paper, 9x12 1.00 No. 504, per doz... - BSC 
500 Sheets Manila *. Gray 
se Drawing Pete! CRAYOLAS 
- y @.. White ‘Draying No. 8 contains 8 sticks black dnd brown and the 
500 Sheets White Drawing Paper, r} x9.°:. 170] six standard colors. 
500 Sheets Theme Paper, 8 x 119 1:00] Per box,.....+.-$ .10 Per doz........$ .96 





raci 400 ecards, Light Golden 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number Bak Finish. ‘Prico, each... .$4.90 
1 Calendar Stencil for each school month of the A, to Z Guides, No. 5253—per 
year with an. avgropriate border surrounding it. | FRAP Meee S(t, oe eee cee eee ewes .35 
et of 10, DP dncieseetudieea .60 len Card No. L-333, fits above 
1 Flag Stencil €; the following countries, United cabinet. Has ‘space for author's 
puates, Great Britain, France, italy, Japan, name, title, book name and 380 
China, Belgium. Set of 7, No. 877 .35 spaces for date due and borrower s 

1 Set of five Blackboard Stencil Borders’ appropri- name. Price per 100, RiGectdsenseeseess 


Due Slip No 
dates due. 


books. 


owl, and cat border, making Jack Lanterns, | y 
Jack 0° Lantern border, ne A. border. No. 
ne a POO oC OCC EEO COED OCS OES 

1 Set of four Attractive Lettered Designs,—pro- 





€S(0 er in the cates Stat - 100 sheets Complete with pure gum 
of paper an envelopes upon te- r. P 
oubee ceipt of ONE DOLLAR, : " vo 
Stationor; This is a high grade of social sta- . oe 2S ang on 
tionary at 25c the quire. Less than of special tanned peb 
half price. To make it easy enclose ble grain cowhide, lined 
a dollar bill in an envelope and we with excellent quality 
——_ [fj will take the risk. Furnished only white canvas. Complete 
in white. with pure = bladder 
KINDERGARTE rice, each..... $6. 
SCISSORS N No. 61 Volley, Bali—Made of selected pebble 
grain cowhide eguiation size and perfect sha 
t iets » Fo ges Se Complete with pure gum bladder. Price, ea. $6. bo 
oe inne pone "Pre FREE—aAny of the above balls as premiums, 
; with pencil order. These balls are not the imita- 
tion or toy kind that are sometimes offered as pre- 


miums but are the real thing, 
quality that 


doz. 
miums will be given. 
your children sell them at 5c each, 
to us and premium will be mailed promptly or sen! 
us $11 
cils and OPhe premium you select all in one shipment. 
The same pencil and proposition as outlined below 
in our permanent premium offer which hundreds 
of teachers have taken advantage of. 


Made of specially woven bunting, Fast 
to rain and sun. Sewed stripes and stars. 
Stitched on both sides with canvas 
headings and nickled eyelets, Moth proot 
Size 2x3, each $1.15 
Size 3x5, each. 
Size 5x8, each. 








COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES 


Twenty-four sticks of assorted 


TEACHER’S 
LIBRARY CARD RECORD 


No. 683 — Dustproof 5 apinet = 
for filing cards. Size 5x3 Ci 


has spaces for 60 entries of 
Fits aes No. 602 *rice, per 
cle Raed £064 Oe dete kes Chae ee 4:4 45 
"602, Pocket Envelope for pasting in back of 
Takes slips, 5x3. Price, per 100, .60 


BASKET, VOLLEY AND FOOT BALLS 


No. 33 Basket Ball-— 
Made of pebble grain 
cowhide leather, good 
quality lining. Full size 
ball for ordinary play. 


all of them, of a 
will last. 

Here is the Free Plan—With each order for 20 
pencils, price $12.00, one of the above pre 
Send order for pencils, have 
remit the money 
20 doz. 


0 cash and we will send the pen 





Drawing Master All Metal Pant- 
agraph for Blackboard and Post- 
er enlargements. Outfit includes 
set of outline pictures, tape, etc. 








Enables you or your pupils to 
quickly place any map, 
motto, portrait or other 


picture on your blackboard 


and thus visualize your 
daily lessons. Sold ordi- 
} narily for $1.50. 
Fhe DRAWING MASTER ‘ 








We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a_ good commer- 
cial pencil that sells at FIVE cents in every retail 


store. Have your pupils distribute them—they sell 
jee dF | five cents each, and remit us the 
amount, $3.00. We then send you absolutely free 


of charge 7 choice of these three schoolroom ne- 
cessities. f you wish to pay in advance for the pen- 
cils remit only $2.75, thereby saving 25c. 
~~ will then be sent you with the pencils. 
e pay postage on pencils and premiums. It costs 
you nothing but the effort in directing the children. 
‘jill in the coupon and mail to us. Your order will 
be filled promptly. 


You _— Have Your Choice of These Three Premiums ABSOLUTELY FREE 





A Set of Dodson 
Pictures—-12 Birds 
——-12 Animals, in 
beautiful natural 
colors. Each illus 
tration 7 x 9 inch- 
es, Assembled in 
neat envelope con 
tainer. May be pur- 
chased entirely in 
dependent of this 
offer for $1.00. 














Automatio Pencil 
Sharpener with 
transparent shaving 
receptacle, Gives 
any kind of point 
desired — fine or 
blunt. Stops cut- 
ting automatically 
when pencil is prop- 
erly pointed. Sold 


independent of this 
offer for $1.00. 














THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., 





WHEN MONEY ACCOMPANIES ORDERS—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 


Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Let Your Pupils Sell 
Christmas Cards! 
Why ? || To earn money! 
For What ? 


How ? 


For anything their Schoolroom needs—it doubles 
their interest. 


By selling packages of Christmas Greetings, each 
containing a Calendar, a Christmas Letter, Greet- 
ing Cards, Folders, Post Cards—an assortment cf 
15 different subjects for 25 cents. 

| 


To their parents, neighbors and friends—every 
pupil can sell from 1 to 10 such packages. 


To Whom ? 
Where ? 


Everywhere, for everybody sends Christmas Cards. 
They sell especially well in rural districts where 
mothers cannot always get to town to select their 
cards. 

25 cents per package is the selling price. 

15 cents per package is the wholesale price to you. 
10 cents per package is the profit on each sale. 


How Mach? | 
When ? | 
| 
| 


Between now and December 18th. The sooner your 
pupils begin, the more they can sell. 


Use the coupon below, either for a sample package 
or for a trial order, and get started. We allow 30 
days for payment of bill. As a try-out, order 
2 packages for each pupil to sell. 


How Many ? 





eT 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 




















Please send me ......... Sample Package to look over. 
Please send me ........ Packages at 15 cents each, as a Trial Order. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
—_ i 











to introduce the 


Speedball Loose Leaf § stem Lettering 


we have Set 


Students Assortment, NO 


Contents 
One Speedball Loose-Leaf System of Lettering... 
One Set of Speedball Lettering Pens, style A... 
One Set of Speedball Lettering Pens, style B... 
One Set of Speedball Letterin: i ) 
One Bottle Speedball Sho-Card Ink , black... @Y 
One Speedball Pen Holder, Round Grip... 
Twenty five Sheets of PracticePaper... 


4 a 
F t0% 
ow card Writers: 


Commercial Artists 
Drafismen: Letterers. 


“Aittle Wizard” of 
Lettercraft is 
A'S-T-E-S 
and Bost vr 
tate etlerin 
ven ever devised 








VW RBCDEF CF 
| Feene Sharer 


EEG H, 


DEPGH| 


 CNOMASUTRY PE KES 











HONT PEN CO.~. meee N. naeninet wee 
‘ tur cd iS i uto * 4 
click Orders filled G) Nom €°Badot, Keo Hil Sanunisn, gla. 


—_— —_ 





























The Study of the Classics 


The first installment of the report of 
the American Classical League on the 
teaching of classics in the schools and 
colleges of the country has been given 
out, after some three years of investi- 
gation. Some of the pertinent facts 
of the report are: 

The total enrolment in Latin in the 
secondary schools of the country for 
the year 1923-1924 is estimated at 940,- 
000, slightly in excess of the combined 
enrolment in all other foreign lan- 
guages. It is approximately 27.5% of 
the total enrolment of pupils in all 
secondary schools, including the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of junior high 
schools, or 30% if these grades are not 
included. -In the public high schools 
nearly one-half ofthe Latin enrolment 
is in the ninth grade or below, while 
only one-fifteenth is in the twelfth 
grade. About 83% of the 20,500 sec- 
ondary schools of the country offer in- 
struction in one or more foreign lan- 
guages. Of this number 94% offer 
Latin, a_ slightly larger percentage 
than in the case of all other foreign 
languages combined. 

There are approximately 22,500 
teachers of Latin in the secondary 
schools of the country. More than 25% 
of these teachers have had less than 
eight years of schooling beyond the 
elementary grades, almost exactly 25% 
have not studied Latin beyond the sec- 
ondary-school stage and only slightly 
over 25% have studied Greek,—half of 
this number not beyond the secondary- 
school stage. Apparently only five states 
have a definite requirement that. one 
must have studied Latin (or Greek) in 
college in order to teach the subject in 
the high schools of the state, and only 
one state requires any previous teach- 
ers’ training work in the language. 


Guaranteeing a College Edu- 


cation 


Guaranteeing a college education, or 
rather, surely providing the financial 
means by which it may be secured, is 
one of the chief purposes of The Child’s 
Educational Endowment Policy issued 
by the Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago. 

There are two possibilities faced by 
most parents who wish to give their 
children a college education: When 
college-time comes they may not be 
able to afford it, or the head of the 
family may die before the children are 
old enough to go to college. Both of 
these situations are covered by this 
form of insurance by which parents 
may guarantee now that their children 
will go to college. This policy is writ- 
ten on the lives of children from 1 to 
14 years of age, in sums of from $1,000 
to $5,000. The length of the policy is 
adjusted usually so that it will be fully 
paid when the child is 18 years of age. 
The payments are made during the 
four or five years of college, as best 
suits the convenience of the student. 

In case of the death of the head of 
the family before the child reaches 
college age, the company waives all 
further premiums, pays a certain sum 
each year for the bringing up of the 
child, and then when he or she is ready 
for college, the whole amount of the in- 
surance is paid in installments, just as 
if the parent had lived and made all 
the premium payments. 

Incidentally, the Great Northern 


| Life is offering teachers the opportun- 


ity to sell this policy to parents as a 
side line. A co-operative plan has 
been worked out whereby the company 
will send literature to lists of parents 
sent to it by teachers. Beside doing the 
children and their parents a favor, the 
teachers co-operating in this plan will 
find it profitable for themselves. 


Do not look forward to what might 
happen to-morrow; the same everlast- 
ing Father who cares for you to-day 
will take care of you to-morrow and 
every day. Either He will shield you 
from suffering, or He will give you un- 
failing strength to bear it. Be at 
peace then, and put aside all anxious 
thoughts and imaginations.—St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. 





200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


00 Printed with your 
Name and Address 
= 






High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually smooth 
a lopes to match. that if 
eorlbie efesh that ication it co superior quality stationary. 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE 
and I in rich blue, up to 4 lines, 
Type is sheet tne, desiened especially for clearnees and good 
taste. Makes a personal stationery you will be delighted to use. 
fia eal Tp lp bey tt setiaen 
3100 (west of Ben wer and outside of the Os s Bi:H0) and tle 
x of station: nea‘ a 
postage prepaid. Money refunded if you are not more than eat- 


National SatoneryCa.18 inet ir 


BRACELET LINK ONLY [2¢ 
atl q 











LI NG SID id-LI oe : 
jendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet, lates’ 

York fashion. We give one fastening CLASP REE 
to each Braceiet. “Your friends give or exchange 
others. What more beautiful token or sentiment 
could be expressed. Send today for one or more LINKS 
(12ceach) 3 initials engraved Free. State initials 
and whether ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVER. 
BEADED or PLAIN design wanted. ) With your first 
order for one or more Links we send FREE a beauti- 
ful black velvet ribbon so you can start wearing your 
Links at once, while your Braceletis being completed. 














Friendship Jewelry Co., Dept, 29, Eddy St., Providence,RI. . 








I FAPBEAUTIFUL SILVER SET 
759 GIVEN 

/ ¥ landeome dais 

ae 
only. 12, boxes "Men 

C7 tel Sinton tS oa 

in \ \ . n $3.00 and com- 

i. & DS ¢ ead no money. Weta. 


pt. 1327, GREENVILLE, PA. 









FORTUNES are ed made in Tea Rooms and 
MotorInns everywhere. You canopen one in 
your own home—city, town, country, or resort, 
id make ymonex. hand over fist or manage one 
already going. Big salaries paid to trained 
rs; shortage acute. e ach you e 
businessin afew weeks. You train {n your spare 
time at cost of but few. cents a_day. 
Be independent, Write for Free Book ** Pouring 
Tea For Profit’’. 
WIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director 
Dept. B-1013 Washington D.C, 


man- 
ntire 


























FOR ILLUSTRATED TALKS 
Display the maps, drawings, 
pictures or samples with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the Twist” 
Easy to use; protect the walls 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Asimple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up. Write for free 
booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1242 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 








We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story. 
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For Teachers 





Primary and Busy-Work Materials 


IDEAL NUMBER CARDS No. 244. Figures and ithmetical 
printed on both sides the cardbo ‘ Sy eg 
pean i I lg Ry oe in clear, bold type. For pupil's use in 

KIBBE NUMBER DRILL CARDS No. 256. 
Designed for “flash” or rapid drill exercises 
for teacher's use, Includes combinations of 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division tables, Per set, 30 cents. 

; ee ei eee CAnSS No. 247. Cap- 

b is, small letters and punctuation marks, 
Printed in farge, clear type on both sides of the card. Per box, 20 conts. 
reer pert Rites dale Med A ak Sake he A le 
Of catdboard: Per bas, ab cae printed in first reader type on both sides 


INDUSTRIAL WEAVING MATS. Made_ of 
tinted construction paper with %-inch slits. The 
fringes are of assorted colors, which contrast with 
the —o. Three numbers: 

25 Gray, Mats, pe 
fringes, assorted_ colors, 35 cen 

No. 5 Brown Mats, 
assorted colors, 

. » 24 Mats, assorted colenn ‘size 6% x 
6% inches, and fringes, six standard ‘colors, 35 


IDEAL SEWING CARDS. SET lI. 
ple in outline and interesting in subject. 
aeons Per set, 25 cents. 

D SEWING 
in je Nest Cards 8 i extra quality cardboard and giceet 
5 inches square, 
Set CG. Cards 4x5% 


MARCH BROTHER Ss 
(Mua resents of San and, 
£20610: WRIGHT AVE. LEBANON. 


ix baad oad 

















7x7 inches, and 


sti, “a x 7 inches, 


and ‘tringes, 
3 





Fifty designs, sim- 
Printed on heavy, 





Attractive designs, printed 
Two numbers: 

100 assorted designs in a box. Per set, 50 cents. 
100 assorted designs in a box. Per set, 75 cents. 


PEG BOARDS ANDPEGS. Our 
Peg Boards are made of 3-ply built 
up stock, punched with .100 evenly 
spaced holes, The Pegs are carefully 
aged and colored. 


inches, 








Go. © mF took beard, 25 cents, postpaid. Ono 

lozen, 5 ostage extr 

No. seo? oo0" anal round pegs. Per box, 40 cents. 
STICKS FOR STICK LAYING. No. 155. Perfectly 


Assorted lengths, 


square sticks and carefully cut in length, ( 
0. Six colors. 


1 to 5 inches. 200 of each length in a box, 
Per box, 40 cents. 














Wooden tablets made in half 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS. 
squares and diamonds and colored in six standard colors. 
Two numbers: 




















No. 700. 80 blocks. Per box, 25 cents 
No. 701. 250 blocks, Per box, 40 cents. 
DRAWINGS TO COLOR. Set of 50 designs, printed on separate sheets of water 
color paper, 6x9 inches, Per set, 25 cents. 
BIRDS TO CO rng ad a 10 different birds, drawn from nature. On paper 
6 x 9 inches, Oo set, 15 ce 
CAL TO COL LOR. “Studies of child life combined with calendar forme for 
each month of ,% year, wink a. each 6x9 inches, Per set, 15 cen 
CALENDAR OF FL ERS ‘To Rag of. 12 calendar sheets and a covet, 
N with floral des: ~ ‘Sinilar to aa x 15 ce 
on LANDSCAPES TO COLOR. Set fl Jo" Gin , Similar in size and 
: quality to items above. Per set, 15 cen 
\ FLOWERS TO COLOR. Set of 10 i drawings. Uniform in size and quality 
\ to item above. Per set, 15 cents. 
. HUMPTY DUMPTY evans ups. Set of 12 outline drawings. When colored and 
cut-out pretty toys are made, Print 
ed on construction paper, 7% x9 
aeranck inches, Per set, 2 cents. 


JOINTED ANIMALS. Set of 10 different animals 
drawn in sections, to be cut-out and jointed, pagking 
fo or. Printed on a good quality cardboard 7 





aoa fasteners furnished with each set, Per 
IDEAL SILHOUETTE DESIGNS. 20 sheets of black sil- 
houette paper, 10x12 inches, with —— drawings printed 
on the reverse side. Per set, 25 cen 
MOTHER GOOSE eI.NOUSTYES. “42 artistic drawings in 
outline of Mother Goose favorites, printed on the white reverse 
side of silhouette paper, 10x12 inches. To be cut-out and 


ine 
= 

° x | ' } 4 mounted, Per set, 25 cents, 

FABLES IN SILHOUETTE. 12 sheets of silhouette paper, 10 x 12 inches, with outline dra } 
reverse side representing 12 of the best known fables, Per set, 25 cents. e petage am ‘the 

SILHOUETTE PAPER. Extra fine black coated paper for silhouette cutting, Three sizes: 


No. 830. 5x5 inches, 100 sheets, 25 cents. No. 832. 20x 24 inches, 1 sheet on a pains tube, 
No. 831. 6x9 inches. 50 sheets, 30 cents. 10 cents. 12 sheets on a mailing tube, 50 cents. 


CHILD LIFE BUILT-UP POSTERS. A new idea in 
poster work, designed by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, Set of 
10 sheets heavy construction paper, 9 x 12 inches, upon 
which are printed th full outlines of the posters to be 
built .up. he set also includes sheets of various colored 
coated paper, rinted in outline so that each color may 
be cut-out and mounted in = proper place, Directions 
with each set, Per set, 60 ce 

FLOWER BUILT-UP POSTERS. Uniform. in size 
and quality to the above item. Set contains 10 beau- 
tiful flower studies. Per set, 50 cents. 

BIRD BUILT-UP POSTERS. 
Similar in_ size and quality to the 
above. 10 bright colored pictures of 
beautiful birds. Per set, 50 cents. 

ASKETS TO 
COLOR AND CUT. Set of 12 boxes 
and baskets, some of the designs 
suitable for special seasons, printed 
on heavy age age | poet. 9x12 
inches. Ln 25 c 

MOUNTING BOOK.” 

cover, pte printed. 20 leaves (40 pages). 
DUCATIONAL TOY MONEY. More than 
alee of tough cardboard. Per box, 40 cents 
oe ONAL TOY BILLS. Strong envelope containing 30 Toy Bills, These are 
printed on a good grade of paper of a standard size. Per envelope, 10 c 

DENN ISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Any color. 20 cents per. fold; $1.60 
per dozen folds. 

DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. 
dozen folds. 

CUT-OUT STARS, size of cut. 

n 


Per box »f 100 of a color, 10 c 
Gold, silver, red, blue and green; 

















MMade of light brown a paper with a darker brown 
Size, 9 x 12 inches, ‘Each, 20 cents. 
170 pieces. Coins printed on both 





Designs for all occasions, 30 cents per fold; $2.60 per 
Gold, silver, red, blue, green, yellow and black; gummed. 
CUT-OUT STARS, % inch, Per box of 100 
of a color, 15 cents. 
CUT-OUT STARS, 4% Inch, Gold, silver, red, blue and green; gummed, Per box of 100 


of a color, 20 ce 
AMERICAN FLAGS, % Inch. Per box of 50 flags, 10 cents. 


gummed, 





Exact colors, Gummed. 


Water Color Paints, Crayons, Etc. 


Contains four dry cakes—red, blue, yellow and black; - one No, 7 brush, In 


BOX No. 3A. 
with Per dozen boxes , $3.66, postage extra. (3 Ibs. 


tal box, Per ben, a cents. 
ee PRANG BOX_N § Contains eight semi-moist vane, different conor, and one No. 7 brush. In metal 
Per dozen boxes, $4.50, postage extra. (4 lbs. 


(1 Ib.) 
Per box, 10 


_ outlast any wax crayon. 


box.’ Per box, 60 Gen 

AIN . Ps. Gold” lacquered, heavy roll edge. 

PAINT BRUSHES. No. 7. Standard size, full camel's hair. Per 
PRA 


Per dozen, 50 cents Postage extra, 
cen 
NG + ONEX. No. 3. Highest grade wax crayon, eight crayons, “different colors, 
cents. 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 





Per dozen boxes, $i. 
PRANG CRAYOGRAPH. 
Eight crayons, different colors, 


No. 9. A real artist’s crayon, hard pressed, 
Per box, 10 cents. Per dozen boxes, $1.0 





A Large Flag For Your School 


This flag is made of strong grade cotton bunting, 
strictly fast Government colors, machine sewed. 1Q4 
Size, 5x 8 feet. It is protected from fraying or “1905 LHe 
ripping at the end by a double hem, stitched with 
four rows of stitching; has canvas headings and 
grommets, _ All flags have full number of. stars. 
Each, $1.98. 


Raffia and Reed 


NATURAL REED. Not supplied in less 
i one-pound packages. 







MARCH searens 





ons re Me jesties 
THE TEA) ers 
or AMaRICA 








MARCH BROTHE RS 


206-10 WRIGHT NT LEBANON OL 
Dot mainte ns cacy he) as larry oN yor 














No. 1. Fine. Per Ib., 8: 32: ‘ob, post extra. 

No. 2. Me‘ium. pir Ib. postage extra. 

No. 3. Medium coarse. S" 95 cents, postage extra. 
No. 4. Coarse. Per Ib., 90 conte, postage extra. 

Ne. 6. Very coarse, Per |b., 80 cents, postage extra. 
Fiat. %-inch wide. Per Ib,” 75 cents, postage extra. 


Ten per cent. discount on orders for five pounds or more of any one size, 
NATURAL paren. Highest grade. Per Ib. 22 cents, postage extra. 
COLORED RA Any color, Not supplied in less than 4 -Ib, 

packages. Per iD, FOO" cents, postage extra. 

Ten per cent, discount on orders for five en 
BASKET MAKING. Manual on basketry, 120 illustrations. 50 cts. 


Plastine or Modeling Clay 


PLASTINE. A clean and antiseptic modeling material, unaffected by 
ready for instant use. Made in eleven colors: red, blue, yellow, green, lig 
on st less than a halt pound of a color sol 





climate, and 
it brown, dark 
Per pound, 35 cts., postage extra. 


always plas tie and 
brown, terra cotta 





gray, gray-green, cream and white, 
ELING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A textbook for teachers giving a complete course in modeling with 
plastics, Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Hektographs and Accessories 


HEKTOGRAPH Re. thy Note size, 64 x 10 inches, $1.65, postage extra, (3 lbs.) 

















HEKTOGRAPH 11. Letter size, 10 x 12 inches, Rg mest postage extra. (+4 Ibs.) 
HEKTOGRAPH PAPER No. 513. Note size, 5%x8% inches, In packages of 500 sheets, 40 cents, 
postage extra. (3 lbs. a 
HEKT. OGRAPH PAPER No. 514, Letter size, 8% x 11 inches. In packages of 500 sheets, 80 cents, 
postage en pos (S ine. .) 
RAP Any color. Per bottle, 45 cents 
HEKTOGRAPH CARBON ‘PAPER. Size 8% x 11 inches; purple. Per dozen sheets, 75 cents. 
School Papers 
PRINT OR ARITHMETIC PAPER. Medium weight, loose sheets for pencil work, not ruled. 500 
sheets to a package. Two sizes. ; 
No. 404. 6x ‘inches, Per Pkg, 30 cents, postage extra, (3 lbs.) 
No. 408. 9 x 12 inc + Per pkg., 60 cents, postage extra, (5 Ibs.) ne . ’ 
PRACTICE PAPER No. 610. Suitable for ink, faint ruled, size 8x 10% inches, Neatly punched for 
binding. Per package of 250 sheets, 50 cents, postage extra, (3 Ibs, hore 
CAP No. 620. Best quality paper, single sheets, 8x 12% inches, Per package of 500 sheets, 
90 cents, postage extra, (6 lbs.) 
Drawing and Water Color Papers 
DOU Sheets im each package, Postage extra. __ |x in, |Weight |Yxl2an.| Weigit 
No. 316. Manila, light weight, used for practice work..........06- | $0.45 | 3 lbs. | $0.90 | 6 Ib 
No. 305. Manila, heavy weight, a very popular paper........ aaa .60 | tibs. | 1.20 | & Ibs, 
No. 318. Gray, heavy weight, good, clear color............ asl 60 | 4 Ibs, 1.20 8 Ibs, 
No. 308. White, low priced, but good quality... .......0ee ee ees | .60 | $3 lbs. | 14.20 | 6 Ibs, 
No. 304. W hite, good quality, stands erasing well............6+. } -75 | 4 tbs. | 1.50 | 8 Ibs, 
No. 312. White, extra heavy, for water color or India ink... 41.00 | 4 ibs. | 2.00 | 8 II 
. . 
Tinted Drawing and Construction Paper 
Unexcelled in brilliance and permanency of colors; suitable for, pencil, crayon, charcoal and water colors, 
as well as for construction work, Used for background sketches, designs, etc. Furnished in following colors: 
No. 1—Red No. $ —et Green No. 11—Lavender No. 16—Light Brown 
No. 2—Terra Cotta No. —Gre No. 12 —Royal P urple No. 17—Dark Brown 
No. 3—Orange No. H hight B ue No. 13—Pearl Gray No. 18—PDink (Rose) 
No. 4—Yellow No. 9 —LDlue No. ee eee No. 19-——White 
No. 5—Gray Green No. 10—Dark Blue No. 15—T No. 20——Black 


3 of one tint, your selection, or in packages of cnnested tints, our selection; that is, at this 


8 ckage 
old in pa . of another, etc, Assorted packages are 


reduced price we cannot pick wut two sheets of one color, four 

21] mixed, 

We Gia 9x12, 50 sheets, 30 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 2 lbs, 

Size 24x36, 10 sheets, 50 cents, postage extra, Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 
Sample booklet showing colors, free on request, 


Simple Construction Work in Paper and Cardboard 


A book which every teacher should own, Most eS 
complete instruction given for paper cutting and 
folding. Contains 382 full-page working detail 
drawings drawn to an exact scale and fully keyed ; 
also over 100 objects described and pictured, 69 
pages, 9x12 inches, Bound in stiff cardboard 


covers, $1.00, 
Scissors, Card Punches, 


Fasteners, Paste, Etc. 


LUNT-POINTED SCISSORS, No. 10. 4-inch, 
Japanned handles, polisher blades, Per dozen, 

0, postage extra. Ib. 

SHARP-P: INTED scissors. No. 87.  5- 
took heavy nickel-plated, superior grade, Per doz- 
en, $2.40, octane es a (1 Ib.) 

CARD PU 5-inch, 








made of steel, 


nickel- ed Pune ony i holes, Has reser- 
voir which collects all_piercings. ach, 65 cents. | 
CROWN PAPER FASTENERS. = Small. brass } 


construction work, etc, 


fasteners used for cut-outs, . 
Per envelope of 


% inch long, er Ce head, 


100 fasteners, 20 c x 
GEM PAPER CLIPS. Hold together papers, manuscripts, etc, 











Per box of 100 clips, 


10 cents. Per 


carten of TACKS. 65 a, oe f steel, ea 
oO 2. ut out of one piece of stece inch ¢ iameter, Per box of 100, 15 cents. 

RUBBE ope No. 500. Contains 60 rubber bands, yon sizes. Per box, 12 cents. ie 
gree. LIQUID ASTE, Always ready for use, does not dry up. Spreader tube, individual size. Each, 12 cts. 
ON’S MUCILAGE. A light adhesive, always ready tor use, Spreader tube, individual size. 


a we po 
Bells for Teachers 


Made of good quality metal. Each, 25 cents. 
Diameter, 4 inches, Each, $1.00, postage extra, 





CALL BELLS. 
HAND BELLS. No. 6. 


Phonographs 
MARCH’S MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH, 





Equipped with the 












celebrated Artois Reproducer and 
will play any dise record made in 
America, Cabinet, 15x 12x 6 
inches, mahogany finish, Price, 


$20.00, expressage extra, 
MARCH’S PORTABLE PHO- 





NOGRAPH. The same —— 

graph, described above, in a 
rying case, It is light in weig ht and splen- 
didly constructed. Carrying case is coy 
ered with black leatherette; the lid con 
tains a compartment for holding six rec 
ords, Case size, 15x13x8% inches. 
Price, $25.00, expressage extra. 


FREE SERVICE. We agree to repair 
or replace all broken parts on either of 
the above phonographs at any time within 
one year from date of purchase, 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: All the articles listed above on be shipped postpaid except where postage extra is specifically mentioned. When postage is extra, 


simply remit price of item wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. 


We will refund any amount overpaid. When your express office differs 


from your post office, please name both.. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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the people of the various countries, 


vivid one. 

Each set contains 12 sheets, 6x 9ins. Print- 
ed on good quality of white drawing paper. De- 
tailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 

PRICE, 15 CENTS PER SET; $1.50 PER 
DOZEN SETS. 

AMERICAN INDIANS. This set contains the 
following drawings: The Birch Canoe, Chief with 
Tom-Tom, Wigwams, Deer, Indian Squaw, Rug 
Weaver, Basket Weaver. Indian and ag Indi- 
an Dancing, Papoose Indian Girl, Indian Fishing. 

PILGRIMS. Thi: set contains the following 
drawings: The Fort, The Mayflower, Woman Go- 
ing to Church, Cradle, Making Soap, Pine Trees, 
Fireplace, Log Cabin, Woman Churning, Man 
Going to Church, Preparing Thanksgiving Din- 
ner, ‘Boy with Turkey. 


Around -the-World Drawings to Color 
Drawn by Etta Corbett Garson 


This series of charming pictures is planned on the simplest lines possible. The av- 
erage height of the figures is eight inches. Primary teachers will find this the most 
attractive material they have ever used fer coloring and cutting. Upper grade 
teachers will find them especially valuable as copies to be put into the hands of the 
pupils for reproduction. They may be reproduced either in crayon or water colors. 
The drawings faithfully present the costumes, homes, occupations and pastimes of 


These drawings are peculiarly adapted to poster work and special exhibit work, 
They will stimulate the child’s interest in American History as well as in foreign 
people and their home life. In fact, these drawings are a necessity in every school- 
room where the teacher is anxious to make the study of History and Geography a 





ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. Address 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Main and Fourth Streets, DAYTON, OHIO 


EVERYTHING FOR TEACHERS 


ESKIMOS. This set contains the following 
drawings: Eskimo Girl with Doll, Seals, Chil- 
skimo House, Man 


dren Goasting, Polar Bear, 
with Knife, Voman with Baby, Boy and Dog, 
Boy with Sledge, Boy Fishing, Man with Boat, 
Boy Feeding Dog. 

DUTCH. This set contains the following 
drawings: Boy and Geese, Flower Girl, Dutch 
Houses, Milk Man, Girl Knitting, Boy with Milk 
Wagon, Kitchen, Cows, Girl with Doll, Boy with 
Boat, Windmill, Boy Skating. 

JAPANESE. This set contains the following 
drawings: Girl Carrying Baby, Girl Reading Let- 
ter, Girl Gathering Clams, Flower Girl, Raking 
Leaves, Man Decorating Lanterns, Woman_ at 
Tea-table, Under an Umbrella, Jinrikisha, Man 
Selling Flowers, Cherry Tree, House. 














READINGS & PLAYS 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Send for Catalog 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 

















3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 
School. Here is your 
opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, guaranteed not to fade. 








on a varnished staff with gilded spear head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get 
your flag this month. Z 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
friends and neighbors, They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be 
sent immediately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

“Story of the Flag”—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 
Flag.” 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P.O. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana — = 


WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind. 
Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my Pupils will sell at 
10c each, The proceeds willbe sent to you, and immediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 
{[ ] 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons. 
[ |] 5 x 8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons, 
(Check square for Flag you want) 

] Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons. 








Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $3.00, and we 
© will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener [ 
by return mail—pre- 
paid, Please use cou- 
pon at side, 




















Death of Pliny T. Sexton 


On September 5, Pliny T. Sexton, 
Chancellor Emeritus of the University 
of the State of New York (State Board 
of Regents) died at his home in Pal- 
myra, N. Y., at the age of 84 years. 
He had been a Regent since 1890, and 
served as Chancellor from 1915 to 1921. 
He was born in Palmyra of Quaker 
parentage. At 19 he graduated from 
the Albany Law School, but he never 
practiced. He early became cashier of 
the bank of which his father was pres- 
ident, and since 1876 he had been its 
president. He devoted himself zeal- 
ously to the educational interests of 
the state, and endeared himself to all 
his associates on the Board of Regents. 
From April to December, 1913, be- 
tween the death of Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper and the election of Dr. John H. 
Finley, Mr. Sexton served as Com- 
— of Education of New York 

ate. 





The Relation of Education to 
Crime 

The path that leads from cruelty to 
crime is as straight as an arrow. 
Cruelty in its simplest form is im- 
moral; in its intelligent manifestation, 
it is criminal. Man is born with an 
instinct, called by some curiosity and 
by others the desire for knowledge. 
It is the right. or wrong development 
of this instinct which makes him either 
a useful member of society or a men- 
ace to its welfare. A recent sensation- 
al crime, involving two young students 
of superior scholastic records, should 
arouse the leaders and the dictators of 
our educational system to the need of 
teaching humanity in our schools and 
colleges. We are getting further and 
further away from the things of the 
spirit as we intensify on pure science 
and modern business methods in our 
popular educational institutions. 

Heart culture should. begin in the 
kindergarten and a young man grad- 
uating from college should be as proud 
of his education in altruism as he is of 
any degree his alma mater has’ be- 
stowed upon him. The teaching of 
Humane Education or Humaneness— 
required by the school laws of every 
state—is the foundation upon which to 
create a nation whose humanitarian- 
ism will survive every disaster, and we 
will have “sheathed the sharper flame 
of our own passions and broken down 
the closer gates of our own hearts”— 
as Ruskin wrote. 

Kindness to all the lower forms of 
life and a tender regard for their help- 
lessness—a recognition of the rights 
of all created beings, human and sub- 
human — consideration and deference 
for aged people—respect for authority 
and obedience to law—the develop- 
ment of neighborhood co-operation— 
civic pride in the achievements which 
guarantee health, cleanliness and de- 
cency to community life—patriotism 
and loyalty to the ideals of one’s coun- 
try—moral integrity and impartial 
justice in all international affairs— 
arbitration and the eternal spirit of 
kindness in every relationship of life 
—these are the lessons to be taught by 
Humane Education. 

Why should any one oppose them? 
The lessons of early youth are the 
ones that remain with us the longest 
—the ones that mould and determine 
our character for life—E. S. Hardy in 
“Humane Education.” 


Texas claims first place in the num- 
ber of its homes for teachers. There 
are 635 teacherages in the state, near- 
ly 600 of these being in rural districts. 
FREE $5 BOOK Peri co.tte ana insurance. Partie: 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
KODAK FILMS — Sint tt aE Ha 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


d Picoting. Mak "4 

Hemstitehing tower: torsuers.° cach: 
ment withinstructions by mail 

$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


W. ANTED e Torefill your ‘““MODERN” DUPLI- 
* CATOR TRAY with new Composi- 


tion. Mail empty tray to ~ No ch except 
for necessary material. DURKIN, REEVES & wi 
(Formerly Pittsburgh, Pa.) Ridgway, Penna. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 


FAVORITE SONGS 
New Revised and Enlarged Edition 
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The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 














Abide With Me 
Alouette ; 
America s 
America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 


g Syne 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 


Vir; 7. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Hall 
Dixie [Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only With 
Farmer, The 





Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

Gaily the Troubadour 

God Be With 
We Meet Again 

God Bless ur Native 


ani 
Go Down, Moses 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing [ Tara’s Hails 
Harp matt os Thro’ 
oly, Holy, to 
Home, Sweet. Home 
How Can I Leave Thee 
« fe) 





In the Gloaming ' 

It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Jingle Bells : 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas 

Joy to the World 


Kathleen Mavourneen 

Keep the Home Fires 
Burning. 

Keller’s American Hymn 

Killarney 


‘You Till O 


Largo . 

Last Rose of Summer 
aeee Provoker, A 
ead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

Little Bo-Pee 

Little Man, 

Loch Lomond 

Long Trail, The 
Loreley, The 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
acDonald’s Farm 
arch of Men of Harlech 
arseillaise Hym 


M 

Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
My i 

M 

M 











ichigan Michigan 

ummy Song, The 

y Bonnie Thee 
y Faith Looks Up to 
y Old Kentucky Home 

Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


O MelO My! (A Toast) 
e y ‘oas 

Old Black Joe 

‘olks at Home 
Old Oaken_ Bucket, The 
Christian Sol- 

iers 

Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast 
Rocked_in the Cradle of 
the Dee 
Scotland’s 


uni 
Silent Night 
Smiles 











Onward, 


Burning 


lomon Levi 

Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
tar Spangled Banner, 

weet and Low iot 

wing Low, Sweet Char- 

here’s Music in the Air 

Three Fishermen, The 

Vacant Chair, The 

Ve Three Kings of 
Orient Are 

When the Swallows 

omeward Fly 

When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks __ 

Work, for the Night is 
Coming 








a 


And 102 other songs just as good. 


The new “Golden Book’ contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock” 
which is very tough and durable. 


Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 


or $15.00 a hundred, 


transportation prepaid. 


When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 


Book of Favorite Songs as you need 


for your 


school. You will find it the biggest value ever 


offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa 


Nashville, Tenn. —- San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 


. aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are usedin preparation, These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
plete answers. These questions and answers give the 
pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 
questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 
signment. Endorsed by educators and used in schools 


: 

@ of all states. 

: —Agric - 40c —Grammar & Composition 40c 
@ 


Mer metic. 40c —U. S. His 40c 
“Bookkeeping - 40c ~Qrthography os 40c 
ivi Government 40c —Penmanship - - « 40c 
—Drawing - cc —Physiology - - += 40c 
—Geography - 40c -Reading - - + 40c¢ 









Special Club Rates 

As many schools now want acomplete set of Warp’s 
Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 
lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once. 
4 ormorecopies 35ceach. 12o0rmore,38c each, 25 
or more, 30c each. 60 or more, 28c each. 100 or more 
25ceach. Have pupils club together and get the 


lower price. 
ay TRY THEM AT OUR RISK. 

Weare sure these books will please you—so sure 
that we willlet you have them on trial, Indicate the 
Li pers op anced and regen g your check. If at the 

end o: ys you are not fuliy sa’ you may 
\ return the Books and we will gladly refund 
eo your money. 


ZZ 


Ay WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
MUI IN DEN, NEBR. 





‘ 





No. N907 No. N89 . NB2S 
10k. Getasi.rch ok Gold $2.65 10 Gane $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 


= hi; rfnset catalan ove at postal to- v. 
ay for sinest catalog ever ow= 
inglatest styles of Class gs,Med- 10 Gates bo 
ving Cupsand T: ies. We do engrav- Ster. Sil $1.45 
eeand prepay transportation charges. je. Silver v2. 
‘e delivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


CHAS. S.STIFFT “anuracturer 


‘SbedS wm lel oN 1. @ 
Ey 
SoH 
aR, 
Ri 


Se 
penne : _ RING, 

‘ late 20c. $175 | Sterling Silver...$2.25 each eS 
Silver pla et | ath Sie $. ch ESilver plate 25c.. Bees 











Ster. Silver 30 t_ Gold,.... 5.00 4 Ester. Silver 40c. 4. 
Rolled Gold S0c. 4.75] 14 Kt Gold..... 6.00 ¥4 [Rolled Gold Sse. 260 
Bolid Gold .$3.50 15.00 id. Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York City 


CLASS 25¢2INS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 

NS figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver plate 25/ 

ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


586 Bastian Biog., Rochester, N. Y. 3214 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any 3 letters and date 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE. 
M.P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 





















Illustrated Catalog FREE! 
Write now for yourcopy. Buy Class Pinsor 
Ringsdirect from factory. Save money ! 


. K. GROUSE CO. 
14 arest A-% North Attleboro, Mass. 


CLASS RINGS & PINS a 
Largest Catalog Issued—F REE dt 
senate aes WY 


large or , 
METAL ARTS CO,,Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


POTTS CLASS PINS discretion. rwo catsios 


Rae 9 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
rRG Sa letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
val Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 

a UNION EMBLEM CO,, 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa, 


Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We 
tell you how on Page Seven. 

WATCH KNIFE } 


(i \Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
' 


case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12] 
ye 



































boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Mentholf 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U. S$. Supply Company, V-327, Greenville, Pa. 


¢ 
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*’ HELP 
WANTED” 


The Home Lighting Primer 


_ This 28-page primer on Home Light- 
ing will be furnished free to any school 
teacher and every pupil entering the 
Home Lighting Contest conducted by 
the Lighting Educational Committee of 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York City, as 
announced in this, as well as our last 
issue. This primer is the textbook of 
the contest, explains it fully and con- 
tains information of value to every 
child, parent and teacher. 

The campaign will take the form of 
a national essay contest for school 
children more than ten years of age, 
with a $15,000 modern electrified 
home as the first prize. Local essay 
contests, with appropriate prizes, will 
be held and from the winners of these 
will be selected the winners of the na- 
tional prizes, eleven in number, begin- 
ning with the first-prize house and in- 
cluding numerous scholarships. 

“The purpose of this Better Home 
Lighting Activity is to render a service 
to the twelve million families who use 
electric light—to teach them how to 
use light properly and so to conserve 
the eyesight of the nation and improve 
living conditions,” says the Committee’s 
announcement. 

It is estimated by the Eyesight Con- 
servation Council that defective vision 
afflicts 25,000,000 of the 42,000,000 per- 
sons employed in gainful occupations 
in the United States, and that more 
than 10 per cent of all school children, 
both in the cities and in the country, 
have serious eye defects. 

“It is apparent from these figures 
that it is time to start a national cam- 
paign of education in the care of the 
eyes. The place to begin is the schools 
where teachers may tell children with 
vision still perfect, of the dangers of 
working in poor artificial light, and of 
the other causes of eyestrain which 
may result seriously in later life.” 


The growing interest in Industrial 
Art materials has compelled The Ab- 
bott Educational Company of Chicago 
to enlarge its exhibit and shipping 
spaces and it now occupies the entire 
fifth floor, 208 South Wabash Ave. 
Exhibits from representative school 
systems are kept on constant display. 
Its Teachers Service Bureau gives per- 
sonal solution to difficulties encounter- 
ed in the selection and presentation of 
Industrial Art problems and projects. 


The Official Information Bureau of 
Switzerland, 241 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, extends a cordial invitation 
to all lecturers, educators and other 
persons who contemplate lecturing on 
Switzerland, before public audiences, 
to avail themselves of the colored and 
plain lantern slides and motion films 
which the Bureau loans entirely free 
of charge to such persons. Descriptive 
and illustrated literature about the 
land of the Alps is also at the disposal 
of persons who desire such material. 


To remain young means to retain 
unto one’s self as time moves on these 
native qualities and abilities which so 
definitely characterize youth. Of 
course, there is no way to prevent the 
years passing by, nor to avoid the 
statistical data which can be reckoned 
by the calendar. Nor has a way been 
found as yet to prevent the appearance 
of certain external evidences of the 
passing years, such as wrinkled fore- 
head, weakened eyes, third teeth, bent 
back, tottering step, gray hair, or no 
hair. These, however, it should be re- 
membered, are but physical matters 
resulting from the passing of time. 
Some avoid them or retard them long- 
er than others. They, however, are 
not characteristics which determine 
one’s age. Whether one is young or 
old, is fundamentally determined by 
whether he yet is a youth—growing, 
adjustable, adaptable, open minded, 
plastic, capable of getting new points 
of view, able to learn to do an old thing 
in a new way and the like, or whether 
he is “sot,” fixed, crystallized, un- 
adaptable, given to doing the same old 
things in the same old ways, without 
concern or power to acquire new ideas 
and new ways of meeting the problems 
and issues of life—H. B, Wilson. 















$3000 Year 


Big Chance 
For Teachers 


MEN-—-WOMEN 18 UP 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
Clerks at Washington 
Post Office Clerks 


Income Tax Auditors | 











STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lock- 
outs or politics will not affect them. U. S. Government employees 
get their pay for twelve full months every year. There is no such 
thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS | 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,600 the first year, being paid on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. $66.67 each pay day, Their pay 
is increased to a maximum of $2,300 a year. $95.84 each pay day. 
The average Railway Postal Clerk salary is $2,107 a year. | 


PAID VACATION | 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a 
yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). They usually 
work 3 days and have 3 days off duty, or in the same proportion. 
During this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just as though 
they were working, When they grow old, they are retired with a 
pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers commence at $1,400 a year and automatically 
increase $100 a year to $1,800 with special increase to $2,000. They 
also have 15 days’ paid vacation. Examinations are frequently held 
in the larger cities. City residence is unnecessary. 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 
Salary $1,140 to $1,680 a year. Required for pleasant clerical work 
in the various government departments at Washington, D. C. 


WHAT IS YOUR FUTURE? 


Compare these conditions with your present, or your prospective Pg 
condition, perhaps changing positions frequently, no chance in 

sight for PERMANENT employment; frequently out of a 
position, and the year’s average salary very low. DO YOU P 
EARN $1,600 TO $2,300 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU 

ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW 





YOU WILL GET $2,300 A YEAR? P FRANKLIN 
INFLUENCE UNNECESSARY J INSTITUTE 
Dept. R245, 


Country residents and city residents stand equal 
chance. Experience is unnecessary, and poli- Fa 
tical influence is not used. Because of their vA 
education and training, teachers should ont oS on 

more easily stand high and get quick ap- 4 of the postition checked ; 
pointment. (2) Specimen examination 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kindly send me en- 
tirely free of charge 


questions and free sample 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 7”, sotehine lessons: (a) "Free 

copy of illustrated book “Gov- 

i ea owing coupon. ernment Positions and How ‘To 

— ge i. d eer tt di P - Get Them”; (4) A list of the U. S. 
ear it O an mal 1 oday— Government Jobs now obtainable. 


now, at once. DO IT NOW— 
This investment of two cents i 


[] Railway Postal Clerk... .($1600-$2300) 
for a postage stamp may 


C) Post Office Clerk......... ($1400-$1800) 


result in your getting a F 4 _O City Mail Carrier........... ($1400-$1800) 
Government Job ( Rural Mail Carrier........... ($1800-$2600) 
. # q Clerk at Washington, D. C.. <« eeees 
C) Income Tax Auditor............. ($2040-$3000) 

MAIL COUPON 
TODAY tes if NOC ok c6c cc cieccncéevtsrtccdeccvceeceseeyioroeeces 
DGEPONS. 0c ccccccccccsccccccccccccecccccceccoesesceccocce 


ee 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly. 
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size, 3x34, 50 for 50 cents. 


and the Christmas Story 
with the Perry Pictures 





The Mill Ruysdael 


WORDS DESCRIBE— 
PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 





Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Pilgrims, etc., 
or for 25 Christmas pictures, etc., 544x8. A smaller 


Teach the Thanksgiving Story 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 





PERRY 

PICTURES 
APPEAL— 
EDUCATE 





Pictures for 
November and 











Large Pictures © 
for Framing. 


Artotypes Are Convincing. 
Size 22x28 inches, including the 
margin. $1.00 each, for two or 
more: $1.25 for one: ten for 
$9.50. Send $3.00 for ‘The 
Mill’, “The Angelus’, and “Sir 
Galahad” or “Spring” by Corot, 
“Shepherdess,” and “Can’t You 
Talk?”, or for any three. 

In colors, same size, two for 
$3.00, $2.00 each. 


Known The World Over. 


The use of pictures in teaching is fundamental. 
Recommendation translate words into mental pictures. 


small cost and their aid in teaching 
the children appreciation of art is both herself and her pupils. 
invaluable. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Seeing is Believing. Perry Pictures 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Children learn stamps. 


through the sense of sight. What they cannot see—they cannot un- 
derstand. What they see, they translate into words—but they cannot 
The teacher who does not make 


The pictures are wonderful for the the fullest use of Perry Pictures in classroom work is handicapping. enjoying them with me. air xiate— 


: WORDS 
‘The [Pe roy Pictur @s (© cox 13, MALDEN,MASS, PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 


Send 15 Cents 
for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Of 1600 miniature illustrations: 
sculpture, historical, geograph- 
ical, religious, natural history, 
etc. Included in the Catalogue 
are four specimen Perry Pic- 
tures and 54 pictures’ each 
about 11%4x21%4. Send coin or 


Recommendation 
They are beautiful. My pupils are 


books are very much prettier than 
they would have been without them. 


S DESCRIBE 











November .1924 


Our Flag 


—Its History — What It 
Stands For—How to Dis- 
play It for Various 
Occasions — How to 
Hang It in Different 
Positions — Civic 
Creed for Boys and 
Girls—Flag Salute— 
The Star Spangled 
Banner, words and music printed 
from large plate. 

All the above in a folder, 7x9% 
inches, of a good grade of paper, with 
flag printed in colors, sent postpaid 
at the following low prices: 

12 for 25c—25 for 40c—50 for 70c— 
100 or more $1.25 per 100. 


Schools should have enough copies of 
this folder to supply ALL. PUPILS. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Order from Office Nearest to You. 























Art in Color 


For the first time accurate yet inex- 
pensive reproductions of the world’s 
great masterpieces of painting are 
available in the colors of the originals. 
Bring The Art Museum to The Schoolroom 


Write for our introductory assortment of picture study material in- 
cluding—100 Color Miniatures, Museum Color Print for classroom, 
Manual and “Picture Talks”—a $3.50 value, all for $2.00. 

BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc., Dept. 18, 415 Madison Ave.,NewYork,N.Y. 














CHRISTMAS WILL SOON BE HERE 


Christmas songs for your program may be found in 
Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Books 


PRICES 


Book No.1 - - - = = - 35¢ per copy. 
Books No. 2, 3, 4,5 and6 - 45c each per copy. 





fine books of this series are not a compilation of old worn-out 
songs, but are filled with bright attractive songs written 
by Mr. Churchill and Mrs. Grindell, Supervisors of Music in the 
State Normal School at Platteville, Wisconsin. Every song was 
tried out in the school room before being published. They are 
used by thousands of teachers in City, Village, County Training, 
and Rural Schools. If you want to know how popular they are, 
ask some teacher who is using them, or better still, order a set 
and let the children decide. 





Recreation Songs for Junior High Schools 
and Intermediate Grades 


is a book that is making its way into the hearts of many upper 
grade pupils, for it is to the upper grades what the Rote Songs 
are to the lower grades. The melodies, if desired, can be used 
as Unison Songs in the 5th-6th-7th-8th grades, or Soprano and 
Alto. <A simplified bass part for changed voices, makes it a 
very desirable book for CHORUS WORK. 


PRICE—50c per copy. Liberal discount for quantities. 
Published and For Sale by the Authors 


Churchill-Grindell Company, Platteville, Wis. 














“A Rainy Day Friend” 

Human affairs, like the tides, ebb 
and flow. Individually, each one of us 
has his ups and downs—his good for- 
tune and his ill fortune. Both have a 
real value in developing character and 
stamina, just as alternating heat and 
cold temper steel. But since “rainy 
days” are certain to come is it not the 
part of wisdom to prepare for rain—at 
least to the extent of having an “um- 
brella” available? 

A little booklet entitled “A Rainy 
Day Friend” is put out by the Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriters. It em- 
phasizes, by personal letters from 
teachers, the importance of being pro- 
tected from loss of income by reason 
of sickness, accident or quarantine. 
Every teacher should look into this 
form of protection. The Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters, 246 T. C. U. 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, will send 
full information, without obligation, to 
anyone interested. 


No aspect of schoolroom work is 
more fascinating and valuable than the 
making of scrapbooks. Cultivate the 
scrapbook habit. It needn’t be a 
sticky, messy process if you use Gluey 
Paste which comes in a tube and never 
need touch anything but the paper it’s 
to glue. It smells good, and a little 
bit of it sticks more persistently than 
burdock burs on your Sunday suit. 


There is no earthly sorrow that en- 
dures. There is no earthly pleasure 
like daily duty well wrought. There is 
no earthly peace like, “God’s will be 
done.”—Amelia Barr. 


Man is not the creature of circum- 
stances, circumstances are the crea- 
tures of man. We are free agents, 
and man is more powerful than mat- 
ter.— Disraeli. 





Um Coli mrerste me tray 





Ow comnses BY MAIL include personal 
Our RESIDENT SCHOOL combi dail; 
class nal ‘association with 


successful 
Our new method also enables youto 
EARN AS YOU LEA You 


receive practical apaation on 
macemneneste 


aac? 
Show Card Writing Lettering 


They be taken as a lete course 
in combination—one or more subjests - 


as you 
Our students ceabe rep as we 
have eliminated ot aes see 


Send 4c in a stampe ae FREE SAMPLE 
LESSON complete outline of courses. 
Ohio Sonect of Gueyeeet Art — 
1713 Snell 








| Helpful New Books 


For Teachers and Pupils 
Problems Without Figures | 


A Book That Teaches Pupils to Think 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 


Every teacher who has observed class 
explanations in arithmetic will agree that 
the pupil is apt to consider the figures, 
their computation, and the required numer- 
ical result rather than the principles in- 
volved which, if correctly applied, will 
solve any similar problem. 

Problems Without Figures is the title of 
a new book which has been prepared to 
meet these conditions by supplying prob- 
lems so worded that the pupil is required 
to read the thought before he can give the 
solution. In fact, they are thought prob- 
lems and to solve them gives the pupil a 
clearness in reasoning and an accuracy in 
statement that will greatly assist him in 
pursuing his regular course in mathemat- 
ics, as well as other subjects of study. 

Problems Without Figures contains 648 
problems for grades three to eight inclu- 
sive. Every pupil studying arithmetic in 
these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 

PRICE, in flexible cloth covers, 24 cts. per 
copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 


For Eighth Grade—Books for Other Grades 
to Follow 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis 


This is the first book published of a new 
series designed to supplement the arithmetic 
textbook. Consisting as it does of drills on 
the subjects commonly covered in the Eighth 
Grade, the teacher will find it usable with 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides 
as much of drill material as can be em- 
ployed to advantage in grade work, and 
very few teachers can find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. It is to fill such a 
need that this Drill Book has been pre- 
pared. The author was Mathematics Critic 
in Training in Teaching, Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

The comprehensive character of the book 
is indicated by the Table of Contents, clas- 
sified as follows: Fundamentals; Interest- 
ing Short Cuts; Construction Work; Meas- 
urements; Squares and Roots; Percentage ; 
Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio 
and Proportion; Graphs; Metric System; 
Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions ; Review Problems; Tables of Weights 
and Measures; Handy Measures. 

Answers to all the problems are given 
at the back of the book. 

96 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 20 cents per copy, 
$1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 

PRICE, in flexible cloth covers, 28 cts. per 
copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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‘THE HARD USE given pens in 
4 schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
h outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
d over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 
‘ A sample card of one dozen as- 
sorted pens for a dime. 
of Spencerian Pen Company 
a 349 Broadway New York 
> No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, llent for bookk 9 
Y No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic, 
No. 47—lIntermediate, medium peint; stiff action. 
f. 


| Xmas Name Pencils 
Write for our Special : ZX: 


Prices to Teachers. 
| 






Pure Silver Pencil <= 
Free. 


\é 


Jools 
SMITH - LINCOLN SCHOOL has: bii- 
MARY SMITH — LINCOLN SCHOOL Jat§ taluin- 


AI 5 





Engraved in 22 Karat Genuine Gold. (One name to a box.) 
Box of 3 Pencils 25c; 10 boxes or over 20c a box. 
Box of 6 Pencils 35¢; 6 boxes or over 30c a box. 
Box of 12 Pencils 55¢; 3 boxes or over 50c a box. 

Boxes and pencils (6 colors) are the very best made. 
Send check or money order. We pay the postage. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., 


131 S. Jefferson Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for allschool 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
rience. For informa- 
ion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


P, 
58 W. Lane Street 
Chicago, Ul. 











Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories for children 
suitable for historical 
and modern plays. 
Write for estimates. 
M. SCHNEIDER, 
Dept. N 
2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 















peopleread, Unbiased 
digest of national and 
\ irs. Chock 
\) full of just the kind of 
reading you want. Sci- 
travel, fun, fashions, 

















: politics, 
Ae question box, books, health—entertainment 
= and instruction for all Send 15c (coin or stamps) 
for this big paver ontrial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52 issues) 
FINDER, 551 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. 


Page Seven has been a “Lucky 
Find” for thousands of teachers. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Children’s Book Week 
November 9-15, 1924 


To the schools, Book Week comes as 
an opportunity. Every teacher is con- 
stantly looking for the chance to in- 
troduce boys and girls to books from 
which they may gain the desire to read 
more. Essay contests based on read- 
ing, plays which the children write 
about books, designing of book plates 
and book posters, book parades and 
book pageants, school assemblies with 
talks by popular authors and other 
dramatic methods are used each year 
in schools to bring Book Week and 








Photo from National Association of Book Publishers, 


reading to the attention of children 

and their parents. More than 3,500 

cities and villages observed Book Week 

in 1923. 

The following posters and sugges- 
tions may be obtained free from the 
National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 3384 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

POSTERS 

“More Books in the Home,” Jessie 
Willcox Smith design in four colors, 
used in Book Week last year. 14 in. 
x 21 in. Free, one to a school. 

Card miniatures, reverse blank, $.75 

a hundred. 

“Let’s Read Together,” photograph of 
father and two boys reading. 14 in. 
x 21 in. Free, one to a school. 

Card miniatures, reverse blank, $.75 

a hundred. 


PAMPHLETS 

“How to Conduct Children’s Book 
Week,” suggestions for community 
celebrations, with reports of features 
used successfully in a number of 
cities in 1923. Free. 

“Book Week Projects,” suggestions for 
teachers, with lists of magazine ar- 
ticles on children’s reading. Free. 
“Club Programs for Book Week,” sug- 
estions for Women’s Clubs, Parent- 
eacher Associations, etc. Free. 
“Book Film List,” list of motion pic- 
tures made from books, prepared by 
the National Board of Review. Free. 


Dr. Dudley A. Sargent 


One of the great pioneers in physical 
education, Dr. Dudley Allen Sargent, 
died at Peterboro, N. H., July 21. For 
forty years director of Hemenway 
Gymnasium at Harvard, inventor of 
modern gymnasium apparatus, head 
of a great training school for teachers 
of physical education, president of the 
National Association for the Promotion 
of Physical Training from 1890 to 
1895, author, and “apostle of exercise 
for everybody,” Dr. Sargent’s contri- 
bution in his chosen field has been of 
inestimable value. Hundreds of work- 
ers in camp, college and playground 
gained training and inspiration from 
his leadership. “Throughout his ca- 
reer he served no end ulterior to his 
avowed one—health, fresh air, well- 
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THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS 
CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By Marie Irish. There is nothing to compare to this 
book in newness and variety. There is an abundance of 


material for children of all grades. Contents: Over 40 
recitations and monologues; a pageant; over 20 exer- 
-byes, Turkey, Harvest, 


cises, inclading, Greetings, Go 
Feasting and Thankful Stunts; a ddzen songs; 20 quo- 
tations; 4 pantomimes; 6 tableaux; 10 lively dialogues 
and plays; 6 drills and marches with some new ideas, 


40 cents. 
THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Mayme R. Bitney. Some of the exercises and dia- 
logues are for boys alone, some for girls alone and some 
for boys and girls together. The recitations vary in 
gongth from four lines to thirty-two lines. With this 
book in hand the primary teacher will have no difficulty 
i yrogram. The book contains 
exercises, 9 songs, 6 march- 
1 play, tableaux, quota- 


in arranging a successful 
54 recitations, 22 unusua 
es and drills, 12 dialogues, 
tions, etc. cents. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. By Clara 
J, Denton. A brand new book to solve the Christmas 
Entertainment problem. The material is varied and 
full of life. here are numbers for boys alone and 
pitts alone, as well as for boys and girls together. This 

ook will be a real benefactor to the busy rural teacher, 
especially. It contains an abundance of material for all 
grades and types of children. Part 1. For lower 
graces 34 recitations, 5 dialogues, 6 exercises, 2 drills, 

} pantomimes, 1 pageant. Part 2. For upper grades: 
8 recitations, 4 drills, 1 operetta (set to familiar 
tunes), 2 plays. Part 3: 5 songs (suitable for either 
lower grades or upper grades), How Christmas is Cele- 
brated in Foreign Lands; How to Decorate the School- 
room for Cnristmas; Christmas Quotations; Two Com- 
wunity Christinas Parties. cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Marie Irish. For all grades. It will solve your “‘what 
to do tor Christmas” problem. Contents: 50 recita- 
tions; 25 quotations; 8 monologues and readings; 11 
plays and dialogues; 19 exercises; 5 drills and marches; 
8 tableaux; 4 pantomimes; 8 pantomimed carols; 
songs; a welcome and a closing address. Send for this 
book and insure a successful cntertainment. 178 
pages. 49 cents. 

THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK, [Ly Marie 
Irish. Not an old number in this book, All are new 
and original. This book will satisfy the increasing de- 
mand for something novel and new for the little folks. 
When the author prepared this material she had in 
mind the child under ten years of age. The primary 
teacher will welcome this splendid book as_a solution to 
her Christmas entertainment problems. Contents: 54 
recitations in verse; recitations in prose; 
exercises; 7 songs; 6 easy but effective drills; 
logues and plays; 9 pantomunes and_ tableaux. 
material offered is easy to use aud requires no strenuous 
training. 40 cents. 

CHRISTMAS GAVETY BOOK. By Effa E. Preston. 
Prepared for primary and intermediate grades, No 
other book 1s so jollyand gay, so brimful of Christmas 
spirit and joy. Contents: 30 short recitations by fa- 
mous poets and 13 original recitations; 4 dialogues; 6 
drills; 21 songs; 5 one-act plays (Santa's Surprise; 
Why Johume Changed His Mind; Christmas Eve in a 
Shoe; A Joke on Santa; Rosetta Runs Away); 6 pan- 
tomimes; 3 tableaux and the recipe for preparmg tab- 
leau lights. _ With this book in hand the busy teacher 
can approach the Christmas season without the usual 
rush and worry. Her Christmas, as well as that of the 
children, will be gay and care-free, for the entire en- f 
tertainment can be prepared right from this complete 
handbook. Every type of child has been provided 
or. Every whim of the audience has been recognized. 
Just published. 40 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
By Marie Irish. A collection of 28 of the best dia- 
logues ever written for Christmas; 9 for the primary 
grades; 9 for the intermediate grades and 10 for the 
grammar grades, 40 cents. 

.BEST CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. By Marie 
Irish. This is the only book of pantomimes giving 
words and music for each pantomime as well as explic- 
it, directions for each. ontents: While Shepherds 
Watched; Little Town of Bethlehem; Silent Night; 
Christmas Carol; Hark, the Herald Angels Sing; As 
With Gladness Men of Old; Old Santa Claus; Christmas 
Time Is Come Again; Merry Christmas Time; O Come, 
All Ye Faithful; Christmas Song; Stars of Bethlehem. 
40 cents. 
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NEW HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
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Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts., Dayton, Ohio 


Address 








The MARCON-SLOPER | 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Lettersize 





DUPLICATOR 
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Kus SEIB 





$1 to $2 


your money 
the mail order business. 


ERT PRINTING CO. 
Box A, Dover, Ohio. 


ey Letter Paper 


Write For Samples. 


We please you or refund 
25 years in 
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“Nuff Sed.” 




















being for all.”—The Playground. 
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Price, $32.50 
The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Swift * 


parcel post: Address Dept. N. 


Dustless ’ Simple + 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous 
use in thousands of schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction —or your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, 
adapted to all electric currents; it is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Strongly made of malleable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds and can be shipped by 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Inexpensive 























Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hoteis, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
such a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 

_big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 

popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending en- 
joyment to one’s self, 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons that are no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
Ect the very highest grade music lessons from the 

st teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home atasurprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terms ar- 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 


Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses, 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the the coupon to today. 


University E Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 28, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full information re- 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 
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» TEACHERS! 


am, year pupils you have sev- 
talent for drawing 
oa want to— 


7 BEAN ARTIST 


oe 
ey pa pay liberal commission 
[e by te —. at can make 









i= nates courses. te course especially prepared 
teachers. Hundreds have taken this course one 
4 roved teaching efficiency LY drawing. For your o 
eabe and the sake of is, you should pene 
for our t Luxe Year Book. ives complete details 
fegarding our courses in Normal Drawing. I!- 
fostrating, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing 
and so on. Mailed free on ones, aa iso get 
our special p © recom. 7 
mending promising pupils. — 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 7! swt: wer, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music like this quickly 
«% YOUR HOME. Write today for i ae E booklet. 
It tells how to learn to p! ene, S iolin, a. 
Gui etc. Beginners or <4 layers. Your 
only expense about 2c per day de music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 
HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 


30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 
tory cire lars. Correspondence invited. “JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. I, Franklin, 0. *( Former editor The Editor) 
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A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 





ornament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Practical” or “Cheap”? 


Just as soon as you begin talking 
about the rights of children—the prop- 
er sort of school building and school 
equipment and highly: trained, well- 
paid teachers—somebody rises and in 
peeved tones inquires: 

“Why don’t you try to be practical? 
You’re &n impossible idealist. Tell us 
something we really can do or stop 
wasting the time of practical people.” 

I’ve learned’ that to these people 

“practical” doesn’t mean something 
“that may or can be practiced.” Not 
at all. To them it means something 
cheap. “Cheap” and “practical” are to 
them one and the same thing. 

To be of any use, the ideas one offers 
must be cheap as to thought. ‘“Practi- 
cal” people never waste time thinking 
about a thing. “No, sir. When we’re 
going to do a thing, we just go and do 
it.” Let the lesser lights do the mop- 
ping up afterward. . 

The only reason I can ‘muster for the 
business man who cheerfully scraps a 
fortune in the form of obsolete machin- 
ery and sees clearly the gain ahead, 
yet foams at the mouth when a school 
man begs to have the obsolete school 
machinery scrapped for a modern out- 
fit, is that he has experienced the re- 
sults that come through handling out- 
worn material things, but has no ex- 
perience in using the machinery that 
shows intangible results such as grow 
out from handicapped schools. 

Yet he must learn somehow that he 
is not practical at all when he shuts 
his mind and the public purse on being 
asked for better schools for the peo- 
ple’s children. It is the people’s chil- 
dren who suffer from the “practical” 
man. The children of the wealthy and 
the intellectually keen go to private 
schools, where neither the building nor 
the instruction is handioaeed -be 
cheapness. 

The final result is that the “practi- 
cal” man makes the fortunate children 
of the world still more fortunate in 
that they are properly trained for 
their place in the world, while the less 
fortunate are made still more so by 
the systématic cheapening of their 
training. And that is a dangerous 
thing for a democracy like ours.— 
Gneee, Patri in the Washington 

0s 


A High School Co-operative 
Course 


That students may leave high school 
fully equipped to enter machine-shop, 
wood-working, and electrical trades, 
the York (Pa.) High School co- 
operates with manufacturers of the 
community in offering a four-year in- 
dustrial course which includes 5,400 
hours of employment in some local in- 
dustry. The course was the direct 
outgrowth of a manufacturer’s ex- 
pressed desire to obtain men who had 
been trained mentally as well as me- 
chanically. The boys devote their 
freshman year entirely to work in 
school and are eligible to be assigned 
to work as apprentices after the first 
year. Thereafter they attend school 
and do apprentice work in two-week 
shifts, spending the vacation periods 
in the shops. Graduation from the 
industrial department involves no 
break between school and industry. 


I would rather make my way than 
inherit it.—Thackeray. 





Basketry Materials {2tsior_and directions 15c. 


chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, are beads, 
pagar straw, rush, Mery” pine needles, boo! peas dyes. 


DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St., Alston Station, Beste 4, Mass. 


! A little book of useful infor- 

— about our Country’s 

lem. Something every 

school child should oll tr nag poly two for 5 cents. 


THE COTTAGE PRESS, 527 W. 9th St., "Waterloo, Iowa. 


phtesings, short stories, 
Big Money In Writing °° von, ete Bend 
oa hy oe oe = 9 Mneteds an greatest magazine for 
tical help in writing and ams: 
Writer’s Digest. thspeatical Bidz. Cincinnati, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, M., ». D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College, af Phatmacy, etc. Tells 
and cure ‘of superfluous ir and facial — 

Non-technical. Send 8 stamps for descriptive matte 
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TWO WIDELY USED SERIES OF BOOKS 


The Happy Hour Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 


Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 
IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 























HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, pre- 
I pared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experis in teaching Read- 
ing, have made them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, 
employing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of 
elementary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s work. If used as basal texts 
the books for each year will furnish the necessary fundamentals for that year’s 
work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well graded and well adapted 
material to follow any system. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child is 
led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 

The series when lete will ist of eight books, two for each grade from the first to 
the fourth inclusive, attractively printed and bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, most of the 
pictures being in color. This adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each covering a half year’s ‘work, will commend itself as an 
advantageous feature to teachers, parents, and pupils. When a ‘pupil receives a book for the 
second term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a 
way not possible if the whole year were in one volume. It makes it possible to furnish 
fresh, new books as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally desirable in the free textbook 
schools where at times soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further use, or in 
schools where the pupil purchases his own books, 

The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a 
Practical Course in Language Work for All Grades 


By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, and LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—— 














Books I and II combined in one volume—For 


poe ata 





Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 
Price, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy, pre- Graded Language] 
paid ; in flexible cloth covers, 32 cts. per copy, prepaid. and Composition 


PREPAID PRICES: HAMMOND 


Book III—For Third Grade te Seine Paper Govese 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade | 16c per Copy | | |* 
Book V—For Fifth Grade AP ner weoee ol 





‘THIRO GRADE * v 





$12.00 per hundred Bi 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade In FlexibleCloth Covers 
Book VII—For Seventh Grade \ 74¢ per Copy siaiaiibent 


6 per dozen 2 a 


Book VIll—For Eighth Grade $18.00 ror hundred 












































HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceed- 
ingly attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All 
non-essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are 

presented in a way easily understood and applied by the student, Just enough tech- 
nical work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distrib- 
uted throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting sys- 
tem that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First 
and Second Grades contains games and plays for Lan- 


tur guage training, dramatization, stories for telling and 
Some of the Fea es ee and “aad — material for Lan- 
guage teaching in these grades. 
ae oo ot “A yn. The Graded Language and Composition books appeal 
2. Dramatization. especially to the pupils because they are small and con- 
3. Definite instruction and | venient and because they present the subject of Lan- 
help in Composition. guage in an attractive and interesting manner. 


4.8 Method i hing 
elping Words” Sanitary—Convenient—Inexpensive 


the “Helping Words. 
5. Pronunciation Drills. The use of the books comprising the “Graded Lan- 
guage and Composition” series is equally as advantag- 





6. Study of Synonyms. : 
7. Standard poems and prose | eous either in free textbook schools or in schools where 

selections with suggestions for | the books are purchased by the pupils. 

teaching and study. Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh new 
8. Convenient Topical ar- | book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the 

rangement. part of pupil or parent because of books having been 
9. Good Manners developed | previously used by other pupils. 

through oral and written Com- In the free textbook districts they may be presented 

position Work. outright to the pupils instead of being loaned to them, 
10. Fundamentals of English | 28 is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than 

clearly and simply presented. for the larger, more expensive books even though the 
11. Special Devi See tanite latter are used successively by different pupils. 

in poy fr aoe A a -~ 7 In schools where the books are purchased by the 
. found Sted v pupils the very low price places this series within easy 

wid y room Writin and Oral SEES OS GvenyeED. 

English made are IF napa prac- Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 

tical and natural. are using them with splendid results. We know 

that you will like them. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 

















Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Ri » R. I. 
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Uncle Sam Needs Help 


Quit worrying about your job or your 
pay. Uncle Sam wants you in his Civil 
Service in a fine job you can’t lose for 
olitical, personal or religious reasons. 
© experience needed. Good pay, short 
hours, 30-day vacations, sick leave with 
full pay. Pick the job you want—Post- 
master, Postal Clerk, Customs Inspector, 
etc., etc. Positions for men and women. 
Arthur R. Patterson, once member of Offi- 
‘cial Board of Examiners coaches you at 
home. Write for BIG FREE BOOK to- 
day, tells all about Civil Service, anda 
money-back guarantee that you must pass 
with high mark so you will be offered job 
you want. Patterson Civil Service School, 
Dept. A-132, Rochester, N. Y. 








STE wi: 
ré While Teaching 
become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
aman all ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
1 lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision, ‘*Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“‘Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 





Begin any time. 
Gir, versity af Cag 








Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. Richard Burton, eminent 
authority. His students have made thou- 
sands of dollars. A real training course with 
personal criticism of students’ lessons. Al- 
so special criticism of Short-stories, One 
Act Plays, and Novels by Dr. Burton per- 
sonally, including marketing suggestions. 
Short story writing isthe short cut, at pre- 
sent, tosuccessin Photoplay writing. All 
Dr. Burton who answer this ad will receive FREE Book- 
let ‘‘Short-Story Writing’’, special low rate, Profit Shar- 
ing Plan, anda copy of the winning plot in our last contest. 


Laird Extension Institute 
233 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission. F 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, 

WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


High School Course 
In 2 Years | 







































You can complete 

sheeted 

e 

inside two . Meets all requirements \- 
and the leatting rw aay "This 





paps are described in our 


H-867 


for it AY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Av. & 68th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


CIVIL. SERVICE 


Courses for Rural Carrier, P. M., Railway Mail 
Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, etc., composed 
of questions used in recent Gov’t exams. and lesson 
sheets, arranged same way. 15 years’ exp. Our 
unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Our 
students have made 99 50 per cent in Gov’t exams. 
Sample lesson, illustrated catalogue free. 

CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
5126 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Government Civil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OVER, WANTED FOR 
EAILURAE MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, FIELD, 















Educational Notes 


New York University plans to ex- 
pend some $3,000,000 in developing its 
School of Education. 

Forty-four years of service, the last 
twenty-five under the same editor (Dr. 
Henry G. Williams) is the fine record 
of The Ohio Teacher. 

Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., 
has raised $500,000 to match the half- 
million conditionally offered by the 
General Education Board. The total 
is the largest amount for endowment 
ever raised for a college for negroes. 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1925, Supt. Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea of New York City will 
receive $15,000, and on Jan. 1, 1926, 
this will be increased to $20,000. No 
salary as high as this is now paid to 
any other head of a city school system. 


R. J. Cunningham, for nineteen years 
superintendent of schools in Bozeman, 
Mont., has resigned to become executive 
secretary of the Montana Educational 
Association and editor of the Journal 
of that association. 

Examinations made by school medi- 
cal inspectors of New York show that 
47 per cent of the children living in 
cities, 48.9 per cent of those living in 
villages, and 27.4 per cent of those liv- 
ing in rural districts are physically 
normal, 

If a request of the Home and School 
Association of Montclair, N. J., is com- 
plied with, radio apparatus will be in- 
stalled in the auditorium of a school 
now being built. The intention would 
be not only to use it during school 
hours, for educational purposes, but to 
permit the community to benefit from 
it in the evenings. 

Randall J. Condon, superintendent 
of Cincinnati schools, has been granted 
a leave of absence so that he may serve 
for a year as special educational edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly. He is to 
have charge of an effort to bring be- 
fore Atlantic readers the needs and 
possibilities, as well as the accomplish- 
ments, of American schools. 


The weekly Journal of Education, of 
which Dr. Albert E. Winship has been 
editor since 1886, celebrated its semi- 
centennial in the issue of June 19. 
The issue contains an interesting sum- 
mary of the educational progress made 
in the last fifty years. Dr. Winship 
has so impressed his personality upon 
the Journal as to give it a place all its 
own among school people. 


Twenty-nine courses for teachers of 
immigrants are now conducted in the 
schools and colleges of New York City. 
To induce more teachers to engage in 
the instruction of immigrants a_sub- 
stantial increase in salary is offered 
those who have had three years’ ex- 
perience and have successfully com- 
pleted one of the courses now offered 
as special training for that work. 


Eighteen notable and representative 
peace plans, selected from among the 
more than 22,000 submitted for the 
American Peace Award, have been 
published in a volume bearing the title 
“Ways to Peace.” The book is edited 
with an introduction by Esther Everett 
Lape and has a foreword by Edward 
W. Bok. Charles W. Eliot, David Starr 
Jordan, and Gutzon Borglum are 
among those whose plans are included. 


Charles W. Bardeen, editor and pub- 
lisher of the School Bulletin for nearly 
forty years, author of stories and of 
many educational books and _ articles, 
died August 19, at his home, Syracuse, 
N. Y. He was 77 years old. After 
graduating from Yale, he served as a 
principal and superintendent of schools, 
but he early turned to writing. The 
School Bulletin reflected Mr. Bardeen’s 
vigorous personality and decided views. 
It had become so much a part of him 
that when his health failed, he discon- 


ST-STU.T-T-TERING *352r 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Petomac Bank Building; Washington, D. C. 
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BRADLEY PROGRESSIVE HELPS 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 








STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


8275 Thirty-two wooden blocl«s, one 
inch square, printed six sides with 150 
words and letters of the alphabet, one 
word or one letter on each surface of 
each block; and two half blocks bearing 
punctuation marks. Each block rotates, 
so that with a combination of three or 
four blocks, it is possible to form a great 
variety of sentences by simply “rotating” 
or turning one or more blocks to differ- 
ent positions. Put up in durable box. 





Price per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


SILENT READING SEAT WORK 


Each set contains six of the best known stories and 
tales in general use in lower educational circles. Each 
story is represented by black silhouette illustrations 
printed upon tough manila stock together with three 
simple sentences applicable to the illustration. Each 
story is packed complete in an envelope and the six 
envelopes are in durable box. a cree 

8295 Set I The Three Bears, The Bear’s Bowls, The ’ 
Bear’s Chairs, The Bear’s Beds, Little Spider’s First i 
Web, Chicken Little. , 

8296 Set II The Little Red Hen, Little Black Sam- i 
bo, Three Billy Goats Gruff, The Boy and the Goat, The 7 the Little Red Hen anid } 
Pancake, The Three Little Pigs. “Twill eat the bread.” | 


Price, each set, $0.30; mailing weight, 1 lb. 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Phonograms printed on cards 
7x8 inches, with letters one inch high, 
which are easily read from all parts 
of the room. To each phonogram 
card two smaller sections are hinged, 
bearing .consonants and letter combi- 
nations for forming complete words. 
Each card provides for the formation 

; x of sixteen words. Each word combi- 
nation has a key on the opposite side so that the teacher knows without turning 
the card whether the answer is correct. Twenty cards, forming three hundred 
and twenty word combinations. 

Price, per box, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK | 


8290 A set of cards one 
side of which are printed with 
domino designs, the reverse 
side of each bearing the same 
problem in numerals. The 
pupil first counts the domi- 
noes and later gets the same 
combination from actual num- 
bers. The cards are strong 
manila tag stock, size 6%x10 inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark 
green ink, one inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. Twenty-five cards, containing all number combinations from 
1 to 10. In durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 


DRILL CARDS for NUMBER WORK 


8258 Forty-five different combina- 
tions in addition, subtraction and multi- 
plication, graded from the simple com- 
binations to the more difficult problems. 
Designed for rapid drill work in the 
simple processes of numbers. Printed 
in large black numbers on durable tag 
stock. In substantial box. 


Price, per box, $0.40; mailing 





Here is the Little Red Hen, 


The Little Red Hen said, 


“| will make the bread.” 
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MUTOM BRAOLEY COMPANY SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
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— weight, 2 lbs 
SANTA CLAUS 
8363 This cut-out supplies appropriate 
work for the holiday season. Familiar 


Christmas scenes, of snow-covered houses 
and churches, of Santa Claus with pack, 
reindeer and sleigh, as well as a gift-laden 
Community Christmas tree, imbue the chil- 
dren with the true Yuletide spirit. 


Price, per set, $0.50; mailing weight, 1 lb. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364 <A new addition to the popular Brad- 
ley series of cut-out villages. This gives 
children an insight into the quaint customs 
of an Oriental country. A close observance of the directions and color guide 
produces colorful scenes of lantern-lit pagodas, bamboo trees, jinrickishas and 
palanquins, as well as men, women, and children in Chinese attire. 


Price, per set, $0.50; mailing weight 1 lb. 


THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


8362 A complete pictorial presentation of this adventurous narrative. The 
crude ships, the gay costumes of the explorers, the pomp and ceremony of their 
landing, contrasted with the costumes of the Indians against a background of 
trees, impresses this story upon the mind of every child. 


Price, per set, $0.50; mailing weight, 1 lb. 








tions soon. $1400-$2300 year. 
sary. Full particulars free. Write 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 BURCHELL BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


, you attend no Institute till you get my large is 





Your guess is as good as another’s. 
Read Page Seven and get your share 
of the $325.00. 





book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and the Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of ‘‘The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest and 
best school for stammerers in the world. Write today. Millard 
lastitute of Normal Speech, 2311 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Send for Complete Catalog 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 
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Your Playground Equipped With All 
Necessary Sporting Outfit 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 








BASKET BALL VOLLEY BALL 


STRIKING BAG 





FOOT BALL 


sports. A teacher can help the children to become healthier and 

sturdier citizens by providing them with all the playground amusements. 
A game of ball is always enjoyed and gives the best returns to both pupil and 
teacher. To the pupil, it gives quick thought for action and a sense of fair 
play, and to the teacher, it gives a return of good work in the class room for 
which she has worked and hoped. 

If you cannot count yourself among the hundreds of delighted teachers from 
whom we have received letters of appreciation, you should no longer delay in 
taking advantage of our wonderful offer. All our goods are of the best quality 
and are entirely as represented. 


READ CAREFULLY 


We are giving absolutely free, one genuine cdwhide leather FOOT BALL, 
BASKET BALL, or VOLLEY BALL, all of which are regulation size and are 
fitted with best quality gum rubber bladder. We can also supply framed 
Portraits, Complete With Glass, of our Presidents Coolidge, Harding, Wilson, 
Lincoln or Roosevelt, also Benjamin Franklin. 

At your request we will mail you one gross, 144 lead pencils, postage prepaid 
(we handle only “Clover” Pencils which are the most popular pencils used), 


B, sper your pupils to indulge freely in both outdoor and indoor 





to be sold by your pupils for five cents each, and immediately upon receipt of 
7.20 (the proceeds of same), we will mail you FREE, (postage prepaid) 

either the genuine cowhide leather FOOT BALL, BASKET BALL, VOLLEY 
BALL, or a five by eight (5x8) foot AMERICAN FLAG, cotton bunting, sewed 
stripes, printed stars, or a Portrait of any one of the above mentioned Presi- 
dents or of Franklin in a 14x20 circassian walnut frame with glass complete. 

For the sale of 1% gross, 216 lead pencils, which amounts to $10.80, we can 
supply you with a genuine cowhide leather STRIKING BAG, or an AMERICAN 
FLAG, or a Portrait with either the FOOT BALL, BASKET BALL, or VOL- 
LEY BALL. 

TO THE TEACHER ordering the pencils for her pupils to seil, we will 
present an ever-sharp checking pencil fitted with blue lead as per illustration. 
This checking pencil is a most useful article for a teacher in her work. 


TO THE BOY AND 
GIRL selling the largest : : 7 
number of pencils, we will award an additional Pine of a beautifully fitted 
mechanical pocket pencil. These pencils are fitted with velvet thin lead, each 
one having a full supply of refill leads in the barrel. 





BOY’S PENCIL WITH 
CLIP ATTACHED 





GIRL’S PENCIL WITH 
RING ATTACHED 





Kindly read this offer to your pupils, and if they are willing, fill in the 
attached order and mail to us at once. 


SCHOOL DECORATION CO., 
Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please mail gross of lead pencils to be sold by my pupils at 
five cents each, for which we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE sad sodege 
prepaid, our choice of the articles you offer, also the mechanical checking pen- 
cil for the teacher, and two mechanical pocket pencils for the pupils. 


Dept. D 





State articles wanted 





Name 
State Reef 
P. O. Address 














tinued publication rather than sell the 
paper. He was always outspoken on 
educational issues, especially those in- 
volving legislation in New York State. 
Says American Education of him, “He 
has left a lasting influence upon the 
history of American education.” 

A new college for women at Benning- 
ton, Vt., will attempt to economize the 
time and expenses of students by 
greatly reducing the length of the 
summer and Christmas vacations. It 
is hoped to cover the ground of the 
usual four-year course in three years. 


A radio spelling contest was recently 
participated in by forty California 
high schools. The words were broad- 
cast from the State Superintendent’s 
office and more than 3,000 seniors took 
the test. The schools are enthusiastic 
and have requested the department to 
conduct a series of tests in radio. Ar- 
rangements are now under way for one 
in mental arithmetic. 

Awards of fifty $500 scholarships 
have been made by the American Child 
Health Association of New York City 
to teachers of a competing group of 
1,639, who submitted examples of 
classroom work in health education 
directed by them during the school 
year. The contest was made possible 
by an appropriation of $25,000 from a 
life insurance company. 

Emily Griffith, founder of the Op- 
portunity School, Denver, Colo., has 
been unanimously nominated by Colo- 
rado to receive the Woodrow Wilson 
Award of $25,000 cash to be given on 
the 28th of December, Wilson’s birth- 
day, to the person recognized by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation as having 
made the most noteworthy achievement 
in the advancement of human welfare. 


The John Newbery Medal awarded 
by the American Library Association 
annually for the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for 
children, has been awarded to Charles 
Boardman Hawes for The Dark Frig- 
ate, an historical tale of the days of 
Charles I of England. Mr. Hawes 
died in 1923. The medal was accepted 
by Mrs. Hawes in her husband’s name. 
Hendrik Van Loon received the medal 
in 1922 for his The Story of Mankind. 


On June 19 the Newark, N. J., 
Board of Education voted to discon- 
tinue, on the succeeding September 1, 
the all-year schools maintained in that 
city. This decision was based upon 
two surveys and upon the sentiment of 
three public meetings. However, 
numerous citizens protested, and after 
the addition to the Board of two new 
members the matter was reconsidered. 
The upshot is that action to discon- 
tinue the all-year schools will be post- 
poned at least a year. 


The total number of public school 
teachers in the United States in 1923 
is estimated by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to have been 729,426. This esti- 
mate does not include superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals. Forty- 
three per cent of these teachers, or ap- 
Larrsoygeecsees dl 313,805, are classed as 
rural teachers. In this classification 
rural is interpreted to include open 
country, country villages, and towns 
not maintaining independent city sys- 
tems. 

Interest is increasing in the Ameri- 
can Legion’s annual national essay 
contest. It is estimated that from 
40% to 50% more high school students 
entered the third contest than the sec- 
ond. The prize winners in the second 
contest have been announced to be the: 
following: Sara Heysham of Norris- 
town, Pa., first prize ($750); Florence 
Sweetnam, Rochester, N. Y., second 
prize ($500); Byron Hill, Jackson, 
Tenn., third prize ($250). The win- 
ners are to use the money toward their 
education in a college or university. 


The memory of Charles Brantley 
Aycock who as governor of North Caro- 
lina in 1900 started the war upon illi- 
teracy which since then has become 
nation-wide, is honored by a bronze 
statue in Capitol Square, Raleigh, N. 
C. It was unveiled at the last meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 
The fact that the noted sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum was commissioned to design 
the memorial is sufficient evidence of 
the desire that it should worthily ex- 
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hile teaching or at_ other 
work, go forward toward your 
true goal as thousands of oth- 


CAPITALIZE SOME bs YOUR LEISURE HOURS 









ers are successfully and pappily 
doing. By wise use of three 
evenings a week you can in- 
crease your efliciency, earnin, 
power, culture, personality, an 
general education. You can se- 
cure the professional certificate, 
diploma, or degree you deserve 
and hardly miss the time spent. 
se or lose your talents. 
Research University, in the 
National Capital, offers you 
many home-study courses; res- 
ident evening classes for day workers, taught by ex- 
perts of the Federal Government and others; day 
classes in which you can earn your own way by alter- 
nating six weeks in industry and the University; 
summer gessions of 6 and 12 weeks; skilled help in 
securing you cy ge better ine: and widely 
cogniz certificates, diplomas, an egrees. 
Tod tor helpt i literature end tor tres and other books and pam- 


hlets b: President Louis Win Rapeer (S.B.,A.M., Ph. D., 
i life _proble: 
Eh eh free pee are eT ONT CEST Y 


LaFayette Square Washington, D. C. 








Short-Story Writmg 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketingof the Short Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 
One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
. time—hundreds are selling 
DR ESENWEIN constantly to the leadi 
publishers. 
150 page catalog free. Please address 


1 The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 48 






















Springfield, Mass. 


ap ap ae ts ke ke ke ks ee ee 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 8 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
Physicai fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 
equivalent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Third year scholar- 
ship maintained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS DORA C. SAUNBY, R. N., 
Dept. 31. Michae’ Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 























ek 

Write for hook, i pe to Become a Good Poneaae and beautiful 
imens. Free. ur name on card if you enclose s' 

specinggr W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, # 


DOMESTIC SCIENC 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet. Health, Nursing, etc. (20th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, ‘The Profession of Home-Making’’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 











HOME STUDY--FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, En- 
gineering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate course . thoroughly taught by mail. Typewrit- 
ing course free of tuition 


Apply CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 





“LP NEEDED 


d 
Government Positions, -$250, stati ator near 
pone. or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment. 146. 
8t. Louis, Mo. immediately, 











From School Room-to Tea Room 

Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
big profits from cooking ; how to sell and how to cater. 
how to manage TEA ROOMS, Candy Shops, Lunch Rooms, 
Cafeterias, ete. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Cooking for Profit.’”” 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841A, E. 58th St., CHICAGO. 








Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our a | 





Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 
Get Free mes" br yay ole 0 BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
pt. le 








HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


SS , 
ay AN INVITATION 
fo: iene ignte 2 Homo Study course leading to 
(b) BACHELOR of Pedagogy, or other degree. 
nc 








3th year. Beautiful Calendar free 


1 : 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
T HOME fe ieee nae) 
CATALOG. 














TY 

Our school is one of Brown's 22 Business Colleges. FREE 

BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peoria, t1!. 








FREE TUITION BY MAIL, Over 100 normal, high . 





school, collegiate and b courses t ghly taught by 
mail. “‘600 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 
applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 





For the past ten years Page Seven 
has carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! © 
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You can organize 


a Kinder Symphony 


UT music into the schools but do 

it with practical instruments espe- 
cially designed for the school room 
needs, The Ludwig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments are designed for 
the special purpose of encouraging 
music in the schools. 

Write for this pictorially illustrated 

circular showing what other sc 

are doing. It costs you nothing 

LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Drum Makers to the Profession 
1614 N. Lincoln Street 
Chicago, Ill. 














Britton Supplementary 
Booklets 


Arithmetic booklets, second to eighth grade 
inclusive, 10c each, 7c in lots of ten or 
more. Answer: books 15c each. Language 
booklets fifth and sixth grades, 10c each, 
7c in lots of ten or more. Grammar exer- 
cises, 96 pages and cover, 15c each in lots 
of ten or more. Complete set of the above 
for $1.00. 

Britton Supplementary Booklets are pre- 
pared, graded and edited with extreme 
eare. The problems and exercises are new 
and are fitted perfectly for each grade. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
THE BRITTON PRINTING COMPANY 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, O. 


Sear 


























PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Evanston, II! 

















EDUCATION AT COST. High School, Story Writing, 
Public Speaking, Complete C cial Courses, Special 
Teachers Courses. Positions secured. Degree on gradu- 
ation. Home Study. Peoples College. Kansas City. Mo. 


“One Teacher Tells Another” Read 
Page Seven. 











“A room without pictures 
ts like a house without 
windows,”""—RUSKIN. 


Pictures in Full 
Color for Your 
School Room. 


The pictures you want the 
children to live with, are 
reproduced in 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


“THE BEST REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE BEST PICTURES” 
You have your choice of nearly 300 of these world- 

famous color prints, reproduced direct from 

Great Paintings by the Great Masters 
from Giotto to Whistler 

At our special educational di t of 25%, you 
pay less fora Medici Print than for an ordinary 
reproduction—and you pay as much to frame 
the inferior picture, 

We shall be glad to help in your choice of picture 
and frame, if you will write to us. 

{ Send today 25 cts. for illustrated Catalogue 
J +a, an :#, 











‘pr y ‘p of six centuries of 
painting. Many teachers use this catalogue 
right in their class room work, 

Note— We publish also a series of nearly 600 
ll Miniature Mastersin Color, for class room 
use ; color surface wweraging 4'%x644. Catalogue 

15c, free specimen with every catalogue purch l. 
Also—The Medici Post Card Series,in col- 

or, of over 100 of these famous paintings : especiul- 

lll 4 ly useful for. projecting machines, throwing the 





painting on your sereen in full size in the original 
colors. Specimen and list, 10 cents. 


—_—emweewT eT eT eee eee ee ee oe 

THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERIC. 

777 Boylston Street, Boston. 

For the enclosed sum of... cents, please send me as above 
(I-25) (II—15e.) (III—10c,) Check those 
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press the gratitude of the state. One 
third of the cost was paid in the pennies 
and other small coins of school chil- 
dren and two thirds in free-will offer- 
ings of the people at large. When 
Governor Aycock began his campaign 
to improve North Carolina schools, the 
state was spending $900,000 annually 
on education. Now it spends $25,000, 
000 and by a progressive school policy 
has raised itself to a high place among 
the states of, the Union. 


California is endeavoring to save 
the giant redwoods from destruction. 
A Redwoods League has been formed 
and over 5,000 acres of. primeval for- 
est have been rescued. They now 
seek a Redwood National Park. 


Edwin Erle Sparks, president of 
Pennsylvania State College from 1908 
to 1920, died June 15 at his home, State 
College, Pa. The period of his presi- 
dency was one of great expansion, Dr. 
Sparks’ aim being to “take the College 
of the State to the People of the State.” 
In earlier life he had been principal of 
the preparatory department of Penn- 
sylvania State College, professor of 
American history at the University of 
Chicago, and dean of University Col- 
lege, Chicago. After retiring from 
executive work, he continued to teach. 
As a lecturer and writer on history he 
won a wide reputation. 


_ Of 1382 high school graduates tak- 
ing the tests for admission to the five 





SUCCESS TO 
ALL TEACHERS 


Is sure with these popular pictures 


There’s a secret to every success, and the new 
high light in teaching is Visual Education. The 
school room has become a magic place thru PIC- 
TURES. Printing has been perfected. Pho- 
tography wonderfully developed. So that you 
may offer the fascinating advantage of hundreds 
of nature picture studies to your students for 
just a few cents. These Dodson Nature Pictures 
are bringing success to thousands of teachers— 
joy and education to hundreds of thousands of 
children. Order liberally today. You will find 
them your greatest help. 





New Jersey state normal schools, 482 BIRDS 

did not qualify. There were 435 who 

failed in the arithmetic tests, or 32 per (In Beautiful Natural Colors—7x9 
cent, as against 20 per cent of failures inches) 


the previous year. On the contrary 99 
per cent of those who took the spell- 
ing test qualified, and at two of the 
schools all of the contestants had 100 
per cent. Taking this as a text, a 
Newark newspaper suggests that a 
survey of the school system along 
lines suggested last year by the Gover- 
nor is quite possible during the next 
session of the legislature. 


A basic list of “Books for the High 
School Library,” compiled a 2 a joint 
committee of the National Education 


Maybe your students see the birds and 
should learn to know them—or maybe 
they never have had achance to enjoy 
many of the beautiful songsters. In 
either case you need our Bird Pictures, 
the finest in the world. There are 
hundreds of them. Exquisite in color. 
Each a faithful reproduction of the 
living bird and personally endorsed by 
Mr. Dodson, President of the Ameri- 
can Audubon Association. We will 
make a selection for you or you can 
name the biids you want. 











Anweietinn -— ~ Maman: Teesy 30 for $1.00 
ssociation, has been published by the 
latter (86 East Randolph St., Chicago, MINERALS 





(All in Color—7x9 inches) 
Precious stones are fascinating to little 
folks. Quartz is something they should 
know. And marble and copper and 


Ill). In it, 1570 books and pamphlets 
which, in the opinion of the compilers, 
are needed in a well-equipped high 
school library, are indexed by author, 











title and subject. In the case of each tend, Order a Sow for every child. 
title, the publisher, price, and a brief Twenty-four different studies, , 
descriptive note are given. A few h 

very important books are named as a nm each 3c. ; 

nucleus for any high school library, (Minimum order 15 pictures) 
and others are suggested for first pur- FISH 


chase if possible. 


As an aid in conducting milk-for- 
health campaigns, a circular contain- 
ing reproductions of prize-winning 
milk posters designed by school chil- 
dren, both city and rural, throughout 
the country, has just been published by 
the United States Department of 


(In Colors—7x9 inches) 
Fish are among the world’s most im- 
portant assets. Little eyes should hear 
about them. Here are splendid re- 
productions of Perch, Trout, Bass and 
other favorites. Splendid drawing sub- 
jects. Complete group of 


Agriculture. The posters were made 13 for 40c. 
in connection with programs carried 
on by communities in which the chil- INSECTS 


dren live. This making of posters has 
been found a helpful feature, and these 
reproductions are published with the 
hope that they may be useful as sug- 
gestions to persons planning to conduct 


(In Colors—7x9 inches) 
What child does not love the Butter- 
flies, and all the lovely, downy Moths, 
This group is one of our best at 








similar programs. Copies of the pub- 18 for 55c. 
lication, iscellaneous Circular 21, 

may be had free, as long as the supply JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 
lasts, by writing to the Department of 905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures 
Corporation now offers a series of text 
films on geography, natural history, 
biology, civics, literature and nature 


study. This series which has been 1] MAIL THI Ss COUPON TODAY ii 


worked up with every possible consid- 


MR. DODSON IS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN AU- 
DUBON ASSOCIATION AND IS THE ORIGINAL 
BIRD HOUSE MAN. 





eration of pedagogical principles is not | Il Joseph H. Dodson, it 
merely scenic or superficial. Each il 905 Harrison Street, 

screen subject has been anger: r- Kankakee, Illinois. il 
=— Donte, wk apelin in I am enclosing $............ for your Nature Pictures as marked below : il 
the different fields which are repre- | Number Pictures Number Pictures u 
sented by the subjects treated. In ad- it of BIRDS of FISH il 
dition to the extensive series of text of MINERALS of INSECTS 


films, which cover the entire United il 
States, this company has acquired a 
new series of geographic pictures pro- Nl 


Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys 
and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 











duced by the Geographic Picture Com- ll NAME. il 
pany of Los Angeles. These include ADDRESS 

intensive studies of the cities of New LL. a | 
York and California. BH MBRe LES SS see SS S22 SS2S22222 =: 
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Buy Supplies at Wholesale Prices 


A new and very at- 
tractive series of 
Sewing Cards and 
Drawings, to Cut, 
Color and Paste. 
The kind that 
teachers have long 
been -looking for. 




















NB 602. Rowles Familiar Bunny and Bear Sewing Cards, A new set_containing 


twelve familiar bunnies and bears, which children have read so much about. Highly rec- 
ommended, size 5x 6% inches, Price per set 15 cents. Dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 

NB 601. Rowles Familiar Animal Sewing Cards. This new set contains twenty as- 
sorted designs of familiar animals known co every child. We recommend them for use in 
primary and intermediate grades, Size 5x6% inches, Price per set 15 cents. Per 


dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 
NB 304. Little Folk and Their Favorite Pets to Color. Ten new designs, very simple. 
le Per 


yet attractive and easily colored. Size 6x9 inches. Price per set 15 n 
dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. ' “—e 


_ NB 305. Pictures of Natural Scenery to Cut, Color and Paste. Ten new very attrac- 
tive drawings of Jandscapes for cutting poster patterns, silhouette work, and free hand draw- 
ing. Size 6x9 inches, Price per set 15 cents. Per dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 


NB 303. Familiar Flowers to Color, Cut and Paste. This new set contains the most 
familiar flowers, Exceptionally fine for poster patterns, free hand drawings, and silhouette 
work, Size 6x9 inches. Vrice per set 15 cents. Per dozen sets $41.65 postpaid. 


NB 302. Familiar Birds to Color, Cut and Paste. This new set contains the most 
popular birds commonly known to children, They are excellent for paver cutting, tear- 
ing, pasting and silhouette work, Ten designs, Size 6x9 inches. Price per set 15 
cents. Ver dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 


NB 301. Little Folks of Other Lands to Color, Cut and Paste. ‘Ten new drawings of 
boys and girls of other lands and the costumes they wear. Excellent for water colors or 
Wax crayons, Suggestions for coloring accompany each set. Size 6x9 inches, Price 
per set 15 cents. Ver dozen sets $1.65 postpaid. 


NB 306. Rowles Fifty Drawings to Color, Cut and Paste. This set contains fifty 
assorted outline designs te color, cut and peste, consisting of children, flowers, birds, ani- 
mals, landscapes, etc. This set is highly recommended, Size 6x9 inches, Price per set 
30 cents. Ver dozen sets $3.30 postpaid. 





There are thousands of school supply items listed in our new Teachers’ Catalog. Be sure 
to send for it. For more than thirty years Rowles has sold supplies direct to teachers and 
school boards at factory prices saving then thousands of doflars each year on their purchases. 


SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 


E.W).A.ROWLES CO. 


MF RS-SCHOOL FURNITURE & SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. + + + CHICAGO, ILL, 


























Poems Teachers Ask For 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Gace Price 80 Cents Postpaid 


Te: is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 











POEMS. 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


(fear 





eral years there has been published in Nor- 

mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 

of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”. 
This has been wonderfully popular. Thousands of 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
poems. This book contains two hundred and 
thirty-five of those most frequently asked for. 
In reality, therefore, it is a compilation by teach- 
ers of the poems which they have found most de- 
sirable for use in their school work. 

Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large num- 
ber of the required poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well adapted for read- 
ing, reciting, memory work, character study, etc. 

Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers, 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 


irs Settle Story, } L’Envoi Raggedy Man, The 
wn  wphihVwio «we Recessional, The 











\ 





Abou Ben Adhem 


Ameteen Ving, See Ride of Jennie McNeal 








Asieep at the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Charge of the Light 
Brigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar . 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 
Darius Green and Ilis 
Flying Machine 


Driving Home the Cows 
Hach in His Own 
Tongue 





1e 
Virst Snow-fall, The 
Flag Goes By, The 
Give Us e 

Gradatim 

House by the Side of 

the Road, The 
How He Saved St. 
ichael’s 


Incident of the French 
Camp 

In Flanders Fields 

In School-Days 

June 

Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon . 

Landing of the Pilgrims 

Lasca 

Leak in the Dike, The 

Legend of Bregenz, A 





Lost Chord, The 

Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 

Nobility 

O Captain! My Captain 

October's Bright Blue 
y eather 

Old Clock on the 
ti T 


Opportunity 

Order for a_ Picture 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 

Owl and the Pussy Cat 

I’aul Revere’s Ride 

Perfect Day, / 

Planting of the Apple- 
Tree 

Poorhouse Nan 

Vsalm of Life, A 





Robert. of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 
Seven Times One 
Sister and q 
Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 


Teacher's Dream, The : 


Thanatopsis " 
Vill a8 e Blacksmith, 


ne 
We Are Seven 
When the Cows Come 
Home . 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 
Woodman, Spare that 


ree 
Your Mission 


And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


208 double-column pages, printed on good paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE, 
80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, 


$2.65. With the Pathfinder, one year, $1.65. 


Other combination offers on page 


2. Order during November and pay January 25th if more convenient. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 











Program for American Educa- 
tion Week 
November 17-23, 1924 





CONSTITUTION Day 


Monpay, Nov. 17—“The Constitution’ 


—the bulwark of democracy and 

happiness.” 

1. Life, liberty, justice, security, and 
opportunity. 

2. How our Constitution guarantees 
these rights. 

3. Revolutionists, communists, and 
extreme pacifists are a menace to 
these guarantees. 

4. One Constitution, one Union, one 
flag, one history. 

Slogans—Ballots, not bullets. 

Master the English lan- 


guage. 
Visit the schools to-day. 


PATRIOTISM Day 
TuespAy, Nov. 18—“The United States 
flag is the living symbol of the ideals 
and institutions of our republic.” 

1. The red flag means death, des- 
truction, poverty, starvation, dis- 
ease, anarchy, and dictatorship. 

2. Help the immigrants and aliens 
to become American citizens. 

3. Take an active interest in govern- 
mental affairs. 

4, Stamp out revolutionary radical- 
ism. 

5. To vote is the primary duty of 
the patriot. 
Slogans—America first. 
The red flag—danger. 
Visit the schools to-day. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 19—“The teacher— 
the guiding influence of future 
America.” 

. The necessity of schools. 

. The teacher as a nation builder. 

. The school influence on the coming 
generation. 

. The school as a productive insti- 
tution. 

. School needs in the community. 

6. Music influence upon a nation. 

Slogans—Better trained and better 

paid teachers, more ade- 
quate buildings. 

Schools are the nation’s 
greatest asset. 

Visit the schools to-day. 


ILLITERACY DAY 

TuHurRsDAY, Nov. 20—“Informed intelli- 
gence is the foundation of repre- 
sentative government.” 

1, Illiteracy is a menace to our 
nation. 
2. An American’s duty toward the 
uneducated. 

Provide school opportunity for 

every illiterate. 

Illiteracy creates  misunder- 

standing. 

. An illiterate who obtains only 
second-hand information is a 
tool of the radical. 

Slogans—No illiteracy by 1930. 
Education is a godly na- 
tion’s greatest need. 

The dictionary is the bea- 
con light to understanding. 
Visit the schools to-day. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION Day 


Fripay, Nov. 21—“Playgrounds and 
athletic fields mean a strong healthy 
nation.” 

1. A playground for every child. 

. Physical education and _ health 
habits for all. 

. Adequate parks for city, state, 
and nation.. 

. Safety education saves life. 

. Encourage sane athletics for all. 

. Physical education is a character 
builder. 

Slogans—A sick body makes a sick 

mind. 
Athletes all. 
Visit the schools to-day. 


CoMMUNITY Day 


Saturpay, Nov. 22—“Service to com- 
munity, state, and nation is the duty 
of every citizen.” 

1. Equality of opportunity in educa- 
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Smith's 





Reyents Review Books 


COVER ALL SUBJECTS 


Invaluable for Drill Work 
An Aid to Teaching 


Smith’s Regents Review Books con- 
tain actual questions asked in New 
York State Regents examinations dur- 
ing the past 20 years. These books 
give the instructor a diversified choice 
of subjects for homework assignments. 
They acquaint students with the type 
of examination questions asked and 
bring a realization of the knowledge 
they should possess in order to pass. 
They are excellent for weekly tests. 

They are recognized and endorsed 
by thousands of Public and Parochial 
schools in the U. S. and Canada. 

Question Books, each subject 40c 


Answer Books, each subject 40c 
25% discount in lots of one dozen or more 
















Write 
for this 
Catalog 

of 
Subjects 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has _ been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of men- 
tal tests in any examinations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1212 per 
cent Discount; 1 doz. or more, 25 per cent Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupils do, What ques- 
tions to ask. What answers to require, : 

‘We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 

By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S, 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
60 LANGUAGE SHEET: 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

IRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
60 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Colored, Illustrated. 

Price, 28 cents per set of 50; & sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give yeu no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five com- 
plete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year, One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 7% x 4 inch- 
es, Price 12c per doz.; 3 doz., 35c, Send 12c for 
sample dozen. 


W.Hazicton Smith 


117SenecaSt. _ Buffalo,NY. 





























THE BEST TIMES TABLE GAMES 


I 
"Sr SCE ee 
4 ? ry 









A’s Winning Cards. 
B’s Winning Cards. 
This game is one of the series of remarkable games known 
as The Little Teacher Games. It teaches the tables speed- 
ily and thoroughly. Send_for_ sample ens 50c. For 
further information address: THE LI1 TLE TEACHER 
GAMES CO., 109Lyon St., San Francisco, Cal. 


> THIS WATCH 
CHAIN 
perfect 
- i 


ickel watch. Keeps 
id and set. 








.. Five ys 
py pene of Semeee \ 
ntho-! lve at twenty-five cents a 
box to help us adv: lendid 
watch is yours. Don’t delay. Send name #f 
--be first to earn this and 
other wonderful awards in our premium 


ist. Send » trust le ! 
U.S SupiyC., Dont 6327, _ Gowile, P_f 


Don’t waste your time or that of 
the children sharpening pencils the 
old fashioned way. Let us send you 
one of our Large Size Automatic Pen- 
cil Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 














Plan Books 


Games 
NYevou A 'Lop ac 


OR EVERY TEACHE 





Opening Exercises 
Supplies 
Entertainments 























Educational Magazines 


issu 
The Pathtinder-—Weekly——53 | ere 

one year 
Primary Education—Monthly—10_ issues. 
Popular Educator—Monthly—10 issues. 


nection with any of the foregoing, 


Cloth Bound Story Readers 





nds, 


Little Classics 


—from fhe First to ¢ 
8c.; r 70c.; 50 fe 
Send for “complete list Mot tia “4 


Dictionaries, Atlas, Encyclopedia 


ligh Schoo}, 














6000 


Dictionary. 











Morning Exercises 
For All the Year 


Per Year 
Normal instructor and oe verte 


1.00 
Both Normal Instructor and The aes for 


Morning Exercises for All the Year, OS con- 
copy... 5 


Anjmal - Land Ohikiren. 


Mixte Bunny in Faraway- 
Sindelar. .70 


165 separate titles of 32 Hise each, -—~ grades 
-er copy, 
100 for $6.00 


ing, indexed, 2700 pages, ~ 
over lustration 

illustrations, | wo 470 144, Wooden ‘beats, % 
bster’s Revised Unabridged 
New edition). 
Buckram binding, jndexea. 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES UNLESS POSTAGE IS 


Practical Projects, Plays and Games 
By Calmerton. Cloth, 160 pages bene 50 i 





tions from poatenre nth sue 8,0.02 6 

By Joseph C. Sin- Prime Games to Teach Phonetics, "By ‘Sample. 
delar. Over 300 Cloth, 100 pages, illustrated........... 80 
exercises, arranged “hildren’s Singing Games .50 
day by day. Cloth, Popular Folk Games and Danc- 

254 pages. .$1.00 | ibaa etiza teh ¢:60\edse0.6:% ‘ 
BEST MEMORY GEMS, _ By Joseph ©. Sindelar, PRACTICAL Wen ‘Hundred “Gates That 
Contains 400 choice quotations. Paper, 93 pp. .30| }|| PROJECTS Teach, Smith. Cloth, 154 
PLAYS énd GAMES pages, with music. 0 


Language Games for All Grades. 
Cloth, 90 pages 


Deming. 
or with 54 cards 
1.20 


cents; 
Games’ and’ Rhymes’ for Lan- 
guage Teaching in the First 











i ‘our Grades, Deming. Cloth, 
SPP TT 85 
Moody Number Games. _ In card- 


Series I -—: 











|} Gate CALMERTON 
NI board box, 





Grades. * 


“Cloth, 205° pages 


each 

Number Games for aay 
Cloth, 123 e 
Number Stories. .85 


Letter, Number, Word and Sentence Cards 


pages 
Deming. 





=A BCdef 


Father Thritt and His| Alphabet or Letter Cards, in sheets. Per dos. $0. a0 
— Friends, Sin- | Alphabet or Letter Cards, in strips, Per set. 

+ 36 2 ae ole . Alphabet or Letter Cards, in boxes, Per box. ‘93 

Light Bearers, The. Dun-| Arithmetic or No. Cards, in sheets. Per doz. .30 

Pere Arithmetie or No. Cards, in strips. Per set. .07 

Like-’ To- Do’ Stories, The. | Arithmetic or No. Cards, in boxes. Per box. 145 

mith ....... Domino No. Cards. Ver envelope (12 sheets) .25 

Nixie Bunny in Manners- | Kibbe eiemher Drill Cards. Per box...... +30 

,Land. Sindelar..  .70| Phonic Word Builder, in strips. Per set... .07 

Nixie Bunny in Workaday- | Phonic Word Builder, in boxes, Per box. 15 

zand. Sindelar Primary Sentence Strips. Per set........ -07 

Mixie ag . Holiday- | Primary Sentence Builder, Per box....... 15 


Kindergarten Materials (Postage Extra) 





Nonsense Rhymes and Animal ‘Stories. D Colored Sticks for Stick Laying: No, 102 Assort- 
Story of the American Flag. Fallows os 2 x 74 ed lengths, 1 to 5 inches, Per box...... $0.40 
Tanglewood Animals, The. eet okt . RS Outline *Pricked Sewing Cards: No, 179B 100 
Teenie Weenie Land.  Donahey- Taker: we. 270] cards, 4x 5, in Per box .90. No. 193B 100 
Teenie Weenies, The. Donahey-Baker. "70 | gards, 3% x in. Per box 40. No, 198C 
Two Indian Children of Long Ago. Taylor:: 70] 100 cards, 445 Bi in, Per box 

Blunt points. — ae 


Sewing Card Needles, 
ee OE NS 4 ew hv d,s 0 die 0b ce 084.0 
Silkateen. For sewing cards. 
assorted colors. Per box 
Coated Paper Weaving Mats. 


Packa ge contains 12 


mats and 13 fringes in assorted colors. 
No. 1000 7x7 in. % in. slits. pe pkg.. .20 
No. 1010 7x 7 in, 1-3 in. slits, gt oe -20 
No. 1100 4% x 4% in. 1-3 in. slits, Per pkg. .15 


Industrial Weaving Mats, of tinted construction 


Webster’s New International paper: 
Dictionary, (Latest "a . A-24 mats, assorted a with 24 fringes in 
tion). uff buckram bind- six standard colors. slits. Per pkg. 


5 
100 strips to pkg. 


in, aoe, cylin- 
box 


for -—. making. 


io stri| -¥ or 
colo 


Assorte: 


ders. and spheres, six colors, ‘Per 
No, { 6x6 - Hardwood varnished peg board. 


saad pages, over 5000 il- Noe “s6o 1000" Small round ‘pegs. Six “colors. 

Websters O New Standard Dic- Ho, 665 3000 * Smail square * pegs. Six ‘colors, 

tionaries, For pupils’ use. Per rf CO eer ececcccecescesrececee . 30 

Cloth Bound: Colored cubes, 27 in box, "Per box! 2322 (25 

Student’s Common School | Colored cubes, 100 in box, Per box..... .90 

Edition Plain cubes, 100 in box, jer DOX..cccer FO 

| Intermediate “School Edi- i inch Educational clock dial........... .30 

— tion .........+. .80| Toy Money. Total contents over "3596. Per box .45 

Glementary School Edition: se ee .66 | Parquetry blocks, Six colors, 80 wooden forms .20 
Webs! Modern Dictionary...... 4 

The New. ‘National Encyclopedia, 8 volumes, 5% x| Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teaching 

inches, each over 500 pages, 1000 ‘line- 






trations. Cloth. 

OR. MND oo cngcs 0 000th ota ces 
New International Atlas of the World.” 
tion. Cloth. 224 pages, illustrated. 
inches, Special price pT Postage extra).. 


Sex Education 





ee Te CRC UT ERR TLE mary Grades. Seeley. Cloth, 
ee err en ee 1.3 80c.; ae seeees 
Teaching $x  Wsntaot in the Rann ‘Schools :68] One Hundred Lessons in Nature 
What Young Woman to Know—What Study. Payne. Cloth, 201 
Sune Man Ough Loon eee ie A_ Youn pages, illustrated . 1.00 
Wife Ought to Know—What A Young Husban Spool Knitting McCormack. 
Ough , 9 eee, 49 illustra- 


jught to Know—Cloth, o 200 pages 3. 


ty WO ME ct AnGuerscpcasencecheesees TS 


OUR 1925 CATALOG OF BOOKS, HELPS AND SUPPLIES Is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, —The House of Better Material” Dept. 1B, 17 E. Twenty-Third St, CHICAGO 


Special price, oul set (ios 


“New Edi- 
11x15 
1.95 


By Alhambra G. Demin, Cth, 
00 pages, iliustrated. . $ 
ora EE gy pn 


Art_ of. Class 

Taylor. Cloth, 
OCR SE 
How to qn Phonics, 


DEVICES 


Discipline. 
ins. ‘ot ges. 


Number Teaching in the_ Pri- 








tas" 


re ° 








Merit and Honor Cards 


One Merit Cards, per 100, $0.15; per 500, ee ee 
“Good” Cards, per 100, 4 3; per 500,, 

“Perfect” Cards, per 100. .45; per 500,... ‘$0 
“On Time” Cards, per 100 .15; per 500. 60 
ae ON + ois <4 5 nee Ae abe ks per 100, .25 
Twenty-five Merits. Per doz.,  .410; per 100, .60 
One Hundred Merits Per doz., -15; per 100, 1.00 
Prine) =6CATGS. cc ce Ter doz., -15; per 100, 1.00 


Language and Composition 


Games and Rhymes for Lan- 
guage Teaching in the First 
Four Grades. Deming. 
Cloth, 123 pages. .$0.85 

Language and Composition 
by — Grades Ilamimond, 
Cloth, 307° pages.. 1.00 

Lam guage Games for_ All 

Clotli, 
.80 









LANGUAGE GAMES 
ror 
ALL GRADES 
DEMING 








Grades. Deming. 
\ °° 3 
Or with Ls Cards, for pu- 
DIM WG e cs ccnccce 
Methods and Material ‘for : 
Composition, Deming. 
1.20 | 





Cloth, 232 pages. 
One Hundred Stories for ae 








————EE 
Primary, “"Pencuage Stories. 
size 5% x 7% in., with 
30 page manual for teachers, 


Blackboard Stencils 


New and well drawn designs perforated on 
about 24 x 36 inches, Order by fo" S 1.0 
2 for 


49 Cards, 
and a 


$0.50 


Deming. 
73 illustrations, 
Per envelope 


gene 
rice, 


each 5 cts.; 6 for cts.; 25 
No. No. 
151 Gtalie of Corn 515 mw & Corn 
257 Mayflower Sorder 
376 Roll of Honor 622 Nov. Calendar 
500 Brownies (border) | gog Dec. Calendar 
501 Dutch Children 652 P M — vee 
504 Sunbonnet Babies DUS roud air, surkey 
505 Overall Boys 658 Puritan Children 
508 Grapes & Vine 659 Mouse's Thanks- 
510 Turkey Border giving 


Ce Chalk for stencils, voy box of 12 sticks 
° eo $0.25 


Seat Work, Drawing, Clay 


Motivated Primary Activities, Metcalf. Cloth, 180 
BOG, TNONn «os esc wencavececers $1.20 
Easy Things to Draw. Augsburg. 20050: ‘ 
as Drawings for the Geography Class, Aug. 
Easy “ty yay be “Cards. * By Shinn. ** Sets pe ‘98 
\. FOP CUR ccccncereee inks Cans ° 
“Plastique,” a composite clay, All colors, Ter 
TO. CDONRRRR) GNIFEAD occ ccc ccccee cds ccse 3 
Nixie + wid — Picture Cut-Outs, Sets 1, 2. 
Oo" 2 a 2 Seer parrer 
“Primary” Scissors. Blunt points. 4 inches long. 


Per Gos, (postage extra) ..cccccccsece 
“Elementary” Scissors, 
Sharp points. 5 inch- 
es long. Per doz. 
(postage extra) 2.10 


Primary Sewing and Col- 



































or Cards. Cleaveland. 
ws Be 2, 3, ea. 25c.; 
BS BB... cecce 65 
Straight. Line Sewing 
ards. Farm and Zoo 
eee Cleaveland, 
"er set .....- 
Straight Line ’ Sewin 
Sense Training anc 
Games. Smith. 160 
pages, over 300 il- 
lustrations 
wens. 49 cards fa 
Flash. ‘Cards for Rapid dap Drills. Deming. Com- 
plete set of 16 series...........+-05- 2.25 
Any single series, per envelope......... 16 
School Song Books 
Best Primary Songs.........--seeeeeeees $0.20 
Kindergarten ond Srimary BONE s ccccecces 7 
Merry Melodies. «occ ccccccccesccescoce 2 
New Common- School Song Book, Board covers .70 
Silvery Notes. .... cc eeeseeceeeenrecee 2 
Songs We MM MENERs 6 eee cencec set ceees 1 
Weaver’s New Schooi BON cccccccceces +30 





MENTIONED AS EXTRA 
Day By Day in the 


By Alice M. Bridgham, 





uals or plan books, in three large volumes, 566 large 
pages, size 6% x 9%4_ inches, with over 200 illus- 
trations € loth Binding, the complete set. - 08-83 
Paper Binding, the complete set......++- 2.50 
Reed and Raffia Work 
(Postage extra) 
Ni pos al Color Raffia, Per Ib, 
2 5 lbs, for....$0.85 | 
= Colored’ Rattia, All colors, 
A Per Jb, all one color .75 } 
Per % lb.ofany color .25 | 
} Natural Reed or Rattan | 
Round, Size No, 1, per 
Y »,, 85c.; No. 2, 75c.; No. 
3, 70c.; No. 4, 67c.; No. 
5, 63c.; No. 6 one 4 
inch Flat . ‘ | 
American Fiber Reed. With or w thout wire core, | 
size No, 1, per Jb. $0.38; No. 2, 36c.; No. 3, | 
34c.; No. '4, 34c.; No. 5, 32c.; No. 6, 31c. | 
Round Rattia a I’r: anes (2 arts) Per dozen. $0.15 | 
Round Vooden tasket Bot- —— 
toms, 8 in, diam., dozen a... 
eee “- as eee x ° cs iF PRACTICAL 
Ofem.. « 
5 in. ‘ 1a They ( 1. r & ARTISTIC 
6% eee dozen .90 |§ 
8 in. diam., dozen. 1.30 |§ BASKETRY | 
a Needles, Per package 4 pee 
BBacccccceses 15 HS ff 
‘ . © J 
Practical and Artis- |: 
tic Basketry R 
ty Laura Rollins Tinsley, [|S — LouraRetins Tinsley | 
Cloth, 144 pages, with 112 [4 } 
illustrations ...... $1.00 i il a ie et 
Class Records and Report Cards 
Simplex_ Class Record, Brace for 432 names, Pa- 
per, 76 pages, 44% x 7% in., ruled in 3 colors, 
350, Ee weak eee eeeneeee $0. 
Common School Report Card, 
ranged for 10 months. C Fm 
inches. Per 100...... eocccce ° 
Entertainments 
Best Primary Recitations. 
Hoag. SS pages... .$0.30 
The Best Christmas Sook, 
Sindelar 192 pages .40 
The Best Thanksgiving Book. 
Sindelar, 128 pages, il- 
lustrated ...cce0% 40 
Bright Entertainments _for 
Christmas. Sindelar, 128 
pages ....- ae 





Humorous Dialogues for Chil- 


Humorous 
Merry 

Patriotic 
Spec fatty Entertainments for 


Twelve. 


Gummed Stars _in five colors: 
Gummed Ticliday Seals: 
uu 


Many new things have been added. 


Primary Schools 





A series of teachers’ man- 

















Dialogues and 
tertainment 
on. 115 
Schoo 

. Paper, 





pa .06 40 
Dialogues, 
130 pp. 








40 
Acting 
pases. 


dren, Irish, 11% pp. 
Drills "oA 
o- 


Songs. _ Irish, 
Illustrated 
Christmas 
py Ry 
Illustrated . 
ee ~~ oe for 
Canes ren, Irist 128 
PATCH aout eeesvese 


ments. 
160 pp. 


Latte Folks, Painton, 103 
POSED ccccesecece 40 
Plays for Children, 
160 pages .40 


Beckley Cardy Company 


Chicago 








Guptill, 


Gummed Stars and Seals 

Gold 

Silver, Red, Blue, Green. Packed 

100 stars of one color in_ box. 

= box, 10c.; three boxes, Z5e.; | 
A ee aie eee eke rate 4 


Christmas a oi Santa 
; U. 8S. fl i. 








Mailed Free, Request a copy. 

















for every American boy and 

girl. 

2. Better rural schools. 

3. Adequate public library service 
for every community. 

4. A community’s concern for educa- 
tion measures its interest in its 
own future. 

5. Good roads build a community. 

Slogans—Get acquainted with your 

neighbor. 

A square deal for the 
country boy and girl. 
Children to-day—Citizens 
to-morrow. 


For Gop AND CounTRY Day 

Sunpay, Nov. 283—“Religion, morality, 

and education are necessary for good 

government.” 

1. Education in the home. 

2. Education in the school. 

3. Education in the church. 

Slogan—A. godly nation cannot fail. 

(Ministers of all denominations are 


urged to preach a sermon on education, 
either morning or evening. All com- 








munities are urged to hold mass meet- 
ings. Requests for speakers may be 
made to the local American Legion 
post.) 


Education and International 
Relations 


Perhaps the greatest task which lies 
ahead of the school in all lands is that 
of lending its energies toward the cre- 
ation of a new order of international 
friendship, justice, and good will. Up- 
on the public system of education of 
each state or nation rests the responsi- 
bility of enlarging national concep- 
tions, promoting the ideal of the Golden 
Rule among the nations of the earth 
and in developing a world conscious- 
ness. Entirely new values and stand- 
ards need to be created. 

For generations the peace of the 
world has been presided over by a 
group of persons made up of the dip- 
lomatist, the statesman and the finan- 
cier. How well this group has suc- 





ceeded the wars of the world testify. 
All of the wars of the world have come 
about through the failure of diplomacy 
and through disregard for agreement. 
There is, therefore, something funda- 
mentally wrong with the foundation of 
international contacts. There are those 
who believe that if it were possible to 
set up a code of ideals, a program of 
instruction, and could these ideals be 
placed in the hands of the 5,000,009 
teachers of the world’s children, that it 
would be possible to determine in ad- 
vance the qualities, characteristics and 
attitudes of future generations. Be- 
fore the diplomatist, the statesman 
and the financier can make interna- 
tional treaties, agreements, leagues, 
associations and courts of arbitration 
mean more than scraps of paper and 
idle machinery, there must be the de- 
velopment of the proper ethical values, 
and this must be the task of the school- 
master.—A. O. Thomas, president 
World Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations, in “The Christian Science 
Monitor.” 





Consolidated Schools 


For many years educators have 
known and pointed out that the one- 
recom school, even at its best, is an in- 
effective instrument and should exist 
only where it is impractical to pro- 
vide anything else, says the bulletin 
“Consolidation of Schools and Trans- 
portation of Pupils,’ issued by the 
Bureau of Education. The _ rural 
school project of continental United 
States consists in educating over 18 
millions of young people between the 
ages of 5 and 20 who live in small 
towns and villages or in the open 
country. The 300,000 or more schools 
classified as rural enrolled nearly 12% 
millions of pupils in 1920. Two years 
ago at least one fourth of the rural 
school enrollment and 45 per cent of 
the teaching force were in 187,951 
one-room schools, nearly all of these 
schools being in the open country. A 
hopeful sign for the future is set 
forth in the statement that in 1920, 
389,783 pupils were enrolled in about 
12,000 consolidated schools. 
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They Will Improve Writing 
In Your School--Use Them! 


Dull, blunt and stubby pencils make for poor writing. Why con- 
tinue to handicap pupils with such pencils when you can so inex- 
pensively purchase an Apsco Pencil Sharpener? No other equipment 
at such low cost offers so much. Use sharp-pointed pencils and 
note the improvement in writing. 
Eleven Apsco Models, $1.00 to $7.50 
From Which to Select 


Each the finest at its price—all equipped with the well-known Apsco Solid Steel 
twin milling cutters. Exclusive features including Point Adjuster for producing 
fine, medium or blunt points; Pencil Stop; and many others. 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer 
or Write Us For Booklet 


Your school supply dealer will be glad to show you the various models in the 
Apsco Line or write us for booklet especially prepared for school teachers and 
officials—no obligation. Why delay installing this necessity—take action NOW! 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company, 1307 Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 


The DANDY 


An_ indestructible all-steel 
Apsco model sharpening all £ 
sizes of pencils and crayons; 
producing a fine, medium or 
blunt point; and 
equipped with Auto- 
matic Feed which au- 
tomatically feeds the 
pencil effecting a sav- 
ing in pencils of ap- 
proximately 20%. 
Twin milling cutters 
of Solid Steel—an erti- 
cle of quality; built 
to endure—will last 


THE APSCO LINE 


of Pencil Sharpeners 




















THE QOQWEN YEAR BOOK 


(1924-25 EDITION) 


Sent FREE to Teachers 


E want every teacher to 

have a copy of our 1924-25 

| Year Book which is now ready 
for distribution. 

It will be mailed absolutely 
FREE OF CHARGE to every 
teacher who fills out and mails 
to us the coupon below. 

As heretofore, a substantial 
portion of the book is devoted 
to schoolroom ideas, plans and 
suggestions and other material 
of particular value and helpful- 
ness to teachers during the ten 
months of the school year. The 
balance of the book is used for 
describing and listing our vari- 
ous publications for teachers 
and schools. 

We know that you will find 
this book of such value that 
you will want to keep it on your 
desk and refer to it frequently. 


Fill Out Coupon Below and 
Mail to Our Nearest Office 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y.— Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


I am a teacher and would like to receive WITHOUT CHARGE a copy of your 
1924-25 Year Book. My address is as follows: 


UN ce 
Post Office. 
Street or R. F. D 








State 























“America’s” Eight Stanzas 

Doubtless it will be news to many of 
our readers that in addition to the 
four stanzas of “America” which are 
commonly sung, there are four more 
that are eee appropriate for 
— use. The anthem was original- 
ly sung a . errs: of children on 

uly 4, 2, at the Park Street 
ro Ml Rem Stanzas 5 to 8 relate 
to education, and for this reason teach- 
ers are urged to have their children 
and the public sing what someone has 
called “the better half” of the anthem, 
especially during American Education 
Week. Just why four stanzas should 
have been discarded does not seem to 
be known. Probably it was felt that 
to learn 56 lines of verse would be 
too great a tax on the average memory. 
How often, as it is, we stumble through 
stanzas 2 and 3, but manage to come 
in strong at the finish! It is likely 
that if this anthem, which is so much 
easier to sing than “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” were sung oftener, we might 
become so familiar with the words that 
we could even learn the last four 
stanzas, which are as follows: 


Our Glorious Land to-day, 
’Neath Education’s sway, 
Soars upward still. 
Its halls of learning fair, 
Whose bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere 
On vale and hill! 


Thy safeguard, Libert 

The school shall ever a 
Our Nation’s pride! 

No tyrant hand shall smite 

While with encircling might 

All here are taught the Right 
With Truth allied. 


Beneath Heaven’s gracious will 
The star of progress still 

Our course doth sway; 
In unity sublime 
To broader heights we climb, 
Triumphant over Time, 

God speeds our way! 


Grand birthright of our sires, 
Our altars and our fires 
Keep we still pure! 
Our starry flag unfurled, 
The hope of all the world, 
In Peace and Light impearled, 
God hold secure! 


(We are indebted to Mrs. Kate M. 
Harris of Ely, Minn., for many years 
a teacher and a reader of NorRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, for calling 
our attention to the above stanzas as 
particularly suitable for school use.) 


That the education of children in 
care of their teeth is bringing results 
is proved by the experience of the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, which has been 
providing dental treatment for 3000 
children during the last four years. 
In that period there has been a reduc- 
tion of 63% in the number requiring 
extractions and 77% in the number 
requiring fillings. When the work 
started 90% of the children examined 
needed treatment. Only 49% need it 
at present. The following steps were 
taken, according to a report of the As- 
sociation’s Department of Public Wel- 
fare: (1) Extraction of unsavable 
and diseased teeth, to put the mouth 
in hygienic condition. (2) Prophylac- 
tic fillings, to prevent decay, in all first 
permanent molars, and reparative fill- 
ings where needed in first molars. (3) 
Nitrate cf silver treatment to arrest 
decay in deciduous teeth which are re- 
tained longest. 


There are now more than a score of 
“school forests” in New York State, 
all of them started within the last five 
years. They range in size from a few 
acres to more than 100 acres, and even 
larger ones are under consideration. 
“e this way cheap land is utilized for 

WIE dk seen that eventually means the 
reduction of taxes. At maturity the 
forests will pay the cost of maintaining 
schools in their neighborhood. A 
white pine plantation of 60 to 80 = ge 
forty years old, produces annually 
yield having a value of $900 to $1300.» 
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cA schoolroom that glows 
ewith Christmas colors 


Breet touches of red and green; every pupil 
at work to dress up walls, windows and black- 
boards as becomes the season ! 

Perfect reports and exam papers marked with 
bright Christmas seals! 

Give the schoolroom these touches of Christmas 
cheer and it becomes a place to linger in—a room 
that fosters better lessons and happier children. 


The Christmas Book 


Only ten cents for the new edition (25th) of the 
popular book that is so full of helpful suggestions 
for decorating at Christmas. Get it from you: Den- 
nison dealer—or send ten cents today to Dept. 78 
Dennison’s, Framingham, Mass. 

















Mme. Louise Homer to Sing” 


Our Riley-Krull Song us she writes 
“Little Orphant Annie” = Kral es, 3H Peas St 


Order it for Biley season, 36c om. 1&2c stamps accepted. 
It comes also in book 90c with these three others : 
% Gag."* “*A Song.'* Send for foll list. 
*An Olu Sweetheart.’*60c. ‘‘Lullaby’’ 36c. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS # How to o Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, sed 
ers, Monologues, Folk lk Dances 
sate M a Readings, Comic Sonus, Metion & Pantomime 
niyer Shadow Plays, Tabieaux, Special Entertainments 
all Holidays, _Minatrol Shows 


























2-Up-Gooas, New Minstrel Shows 
te. ——_ ape pa) ew ? 
Large catalog free. Musical Comedies, and Re- 


T. S$. DENISON & CO. vues, suitable for high school 
623S0. rane: Dept. $8 | and college presentation 




















When You Think of Entertainments 


Always think of “‘The House That Helps’. 20 years 
of Prompt Service in providing the Best we can find in 
Plays, Pageants, Monologs, Special Day Material, 
Minstrelsy, Songs, etc. Free Catalog. 

ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. —also— Denver, Colorado. 
Dept. B. 922 So. Ogden St. 














SCHOOL PHOTOS 


with 
memory of School je" 


25 for $1.00 


High Grade Teachers Application Photos 


25 for $1.50 
SIZE 2% x3 % 


Made from any good photograph original 
returned. Free sample 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


JUST OUT HAPPY CHRISTMAS 
BOOK 40c. 

The newest, best and most usable Christmas book on 

the market. Forall grades and for adults. 

CATCHY PROGRAMS, GAMES AND STUNTS 40c. 
Contains games old and new, stunts, plays, programs 
for socials and parties, etc. Good for Hallowe’en. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, St. 
Patrick’s Day, etc. ‘‘Cream of Entertainments” Free. 
THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept. A., Syracuse, N. Y- 
































OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 
We nine and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
per supply the largest number of public, aaete 
nd school libraries and individuals with alltheir 
ks. Our seevans is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog to: post card will bolas! ite 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 














won aang <A ASSISTANCE 
Orati , etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, 00 1 .* thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
ters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 


words. Deba 
JOHN H,. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 

thorities on —— for eek will be sent free to 

teachers on reques Ask for Li 

OLD TOW PRESS. 59 E. — St., Chicago 
Baseball and athletic supplies of all 

kinds given free for our pencil sales. 


Read Page Seven. 
Speakers, re _ Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. , Catalogue Fre 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. ti , Clyde, Ohio. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 























ARE POSTPAID except 
where weight is men- 
tioned. Allow a liberal 
amount for transporta- 
tion. Any surplus will 
be returned. 


PRICES 


& 











Silhouettes 


Matchless, Mother Goce, Fabien, Domes- 
tic Animals and Fowls. Each. .$ .25 

Trade and Soeapaanes, Rainy. ‘Day, ~— 
Producers, Circus Parade. 














Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe, Each 30 
Cut-outs 
Family, pairy, Mother Goose, Nursery, Billy Bob- 
tail, = aA Family, Dollis ewe: Animals, Other 
Boys ani irl Each set.......e+e+20$ 8 
To Cut, Color, 
ety Paste 
V4 Flowers, Landscapes, Birds, 
Children and ets, Other 
£ Ww. Nations, Circus, Mother 
Goose, Fairy Folk, Peter 
Rabb Suabonnet Girls. 
Penny Ross. Boxes and Bas- 
ke -opanens eens ae 
Hiawatha, Indi a n, Bear, 
beg eo Birds. on .25 
Nixie Bunny; Manners and, 
SS Workaday, Holiday, Far- 
Bwe Tar away. ACh. ..cee, 0S 


Outlines for Coloring 
Art Packets—sop, Alice in Wonderland, Mother 





moose. Blue Fairy Book, Peter Pan King Ar thur 
Robinson Crusoe, Uncle Remus. Each... 28 
Comstock Outlines-——Zoo a Game irds, 
Flowers, Common Bir q Oo 
Matchless Drawings—to Celer | 50). 30 
Blotters—Sunbonnet, on rowile,. Boinseti ia, 
Holly. Per 100, Dozen........ 12 
ards — Christmas, Thankegiving. Easter, Hal- 
sae’ ON, DOS. occcccccscvcegerczcecs 18 


Booklet RR se PTE Rod, Maple Leaf, Autumn, 
Valentine, etc. Dozen 18 
Built-Up-Posters—Child Life,” Flowers, Birds. Each 
CR Rey er Pr d 
Jointed Animals— (10) Cut out and’ Joint = t.g 
Sewing Cards— (Assortments of 12 to 15). 


gaity, Children of the World, “Our Hohdave 3. 
Peter Rabbit,” Circus,” Birds, * “Animais, ° Motiner 
Goose. PEPE OMe Sie ee ae 


Blackboard Supplies 


- $1.10, oe 


ee 


Line’ 
Uragon “Holder. / 33... 


Pe 





Compass, 18 “inch. CR eee rr eae 
Slating Brushes....... DIDDID 21 $4.38, 90c,_70c 
All Felt Erasers. DoZ......-+eeeeseceee 1.85 
Chalk, ustless, (5 Ibs.) " ‘Transportation extra, 
65c, 61c, 56c, 52c per gross. 
J e 
Sewing— Weaving 
Todd Looms (Wood) (ene Extra) 

No. 1 Hard yood.. 45 
No. 2 Adjustable . ° 52 
Perfection ....... eee 56 
Card Board Looms— 

Rug, Muff, Stocking, 

= O’~—s Shanter. 

c P 

Aida Canvass, 42 mis. 

alf yard..... 5 

Burlap—Green, _brown, 

natural, Sq. y 33 

ute — Half 1b. balls. 

Natural, ball. 4 





oo ors (20 shades) . 





35 
Rug Loom Carpet Warp (13 col- 
ors). Quarter Ib. spool......ceseeeee+ 25 
Macreme Cord var = ore) 5 Ball......... 30 
Silkateen (75 yd. spool). 72c. Each .07 
Angorina Fluffed Cotton (12 Peon Dozen... 1.20 
Velveno Crochet Floss, Dozen..... «++. 1.60 
Knitting Cctton, Per ball white, 11¢c. “Color 12 
Brass Hammock Rings. Dozen, % inch... .05 
% inch, ay Te = SR ae ae 11 

" iestieenea Seat Work 
Beads. _ Gross in box, ass’td colors ...$ 45 
Paper for Stringing Squares or Circles. Ea. .20 
Colored Straws, % im........ covccscs Ge 
Colored Pegs, small 3,000 in pox. :: oo oa 
Colored Pegs, large, round, Nee in box... - 28 


Peg Boards, 10x 10 i 6x6 in.. 28 
1,000 Colored — “a td ‘engths, box... .42 
Color Cubes, 3 sizes,..... -70, 
Parquetry Paper Guuined, “Bc. Ungummed, e 
Weaving Mats, col- 
gree light stock, 
vere 22 
4% in.sq. .16 
Industrial Weaving, 
Heavy  construc- 
tion Stock 25 in 
pkg. 7in.. - 
Rubber Balls 8 in. 
ie -60, ass ie 


Magic. dots. Each 


Cubical 
Blocks, 
Stabuilt Blocks 4.00 
Scissors 4 in. blunt 
pointed 





Counting 











Ul Ser eere arenes ere cr 
Shears. Pair, 8 in, 50c, 6 in.....e+eeee 





Scroll Cut Sectional Animals and Birds. Ea.$ .65 
Straight Cut carne —— and Birds. Ea. .30 
Dissected Maps -- - $1.65, $1.00, .60 


MAKE DRAFT OR MONEY 
ORDER PAYABLE TO 33> 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


SCHOOL SUPPLY 
TEACHERS’ 
GENERAL BOOK 


Calendar Pads 


Per 100 $1.20. Per 
doz., 18c. 

No. 1969—Fireplace 

No. 1977—Bluebirds 

No. 1977—Bluebirds 

No, 1978—Bell and 
Holly 








Raffia and Reed (Post. Extra) 


Natural Raffia, best, Ib..... sinaencoe wo wae 
Colored Raffia’ (mention colors) i Ib. 2 1: 40 
Reed, best quality — Ib. wr -+ +. 1.20 

No. 2, $1.10, No. 3, +n i No. 4, 90c, No, 5, 
Fibro’ Reed per lb. Nos. cseee 
Needles. Blunt point. 4, Boe: decneee. Gln 
Reed Cutters for_basket _ 45 
Raftia Frames. Dozen, val, 20c, "Round,: : e 3S 


Modeling Material 


Postage Extra 
















2 OROUTTS FIA seme CINE. 


| te pe eet ie eee tem sees oR NG Ae ED oe eet Se, 

















Plasticine, genuine, imported, gray, blue, red, 7 


























low, green, white, brown. Lb......... 
Plastine Lae», gray, blue, red, yellow, green, 
SR BARR 
Brest. in aa i“ pias. acc ime to contents 1.76, 
Motteliing lay Flow. Be of 2% Ibs.... .20 
Modelling Clay Brick, D TB sic cv occsco5 . 45 
Letter and Number Cards 
Alphabet_ Cards sheets, doz. $ 36 
Same, colored, boxes......- 
Same, colored, strips...... 8 
Phonic Drill Danka "3" kinas, doz. 
MNCCS oo occ ccscccceee 
Phonogram ‘and ropes ‘Cards, 
Phonic Drill Cards....... 28 
Phonic Word Builder Nos. 1 and 2 
Each, pe Keccccccces +22 
Phonic Word Builder, strips...... .08 
Sentence Builders, box, 20c, stri| .08 
Vocabulary Sheets (234 words) . .0 
Word Drill Cards, 3 kinds, per are dee « oe 
Flash Cards (15 sets in BP o-cccees . 2.2 
Number Drill Cards, box....... ee 4 
Number Cards, colored, box.........-.++. 2 
Number Cards, colored, strips...........++ 0 
Number Cards, sheets dozen............- .2¢ 
a Cards, a a! err a 3 
Dom Cards, sh © GOGM...csceee 2 
Holden. Number Delt’ i, SO 2 
Kibbe Number _Drill Cards Rate eiew 6.6.09 8 oe 2 
Addition Seat Work, sheets dozen........ 3 
Educational Toy, Money, pe 10c, Coins.. .4 
Clock Dials, 12 in., 320, 4 ° 1 
Self Proving Problem Caras. 7 
Better Speech — sare Cards, per set .5C 
Set 1, Grade 3. “oe 4 and 5. Oral 


Speech, Grades 6 and 7, Synonyms, Grades 7 


Gummed Decorations 
Sold only in Lg Leg Saad subject. 


Poinsettia, Santa, Bnepher, Bell and 
Holly, flag, shield, Lincoln, a 
ington, hatchet, Uncle Sam, c — 
arrow, flowers, . birds, chicken, ucks, butterflies, 
turkey, pumpkin, cat, owl, 
witch, shamrock, Easter 
rabbit Stars, gold, 6 siz- 
Stars, red, blue, sil- 
=, yellow, black, 1 size. 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper. 
Plain (35 colors) 20 ins. 
x10 ft. Dozen, $1 ber 
BOCN scccsccces 
10 ft. 





Tincludes subjects. “for” almost any. occasion— 
Christmas, Easter, etc., also birds, flowers, etc.) 


Rubber Type Printers 


Bach set contains capitals and small letters, figures, 
ne pad and spacer, (sizes mentioned are cap- 


itals 
1% inch 75 1 Seah. scccscccccee $4.20 
¥% inch 
ma F des %. stamps for “decorating” if 
= ir 
ircus, Menagerie, Mother Goose. Each.. 1.00 
Peter Rabbit, Mayflower, Animal, Each .60 
OWNS CMGIRs c 665 i6ccceivcrccncesn Oe 


Colored Crayons 


Crayola, wax, 16 colors, 15c, 8 colors.....$ .08 
co 








Munsell Crayola, 22 colors........... 3 
Blendwell, 8 colors, 5c, Educator, 2 goeeee. . 08 
Magic Water Colors, 12 colors in’ book.... . 10 
Prang Water Colors, 4 color box "330, cakes .35 
Prang Semi-moist, 5 — — 46c, 8 .— 

WUE cccccecsocccesecese 40 
Enamel lac, many colors." “Per can. 28 

Gold or silver... ....cccccscvce .43 
Enamelac Outfit, includes brushes, etc. 2.75 
Colored Chalk Crayons, gross boxes. Best 1.20 

Medium, 88c. heaper......202- .60 

Same 12 color box, 28c. 7 color box... .18 


Christmas Stationery 


Beautiful tints and white. Many sizes and shapes. 
Boxes_ contain b" si with envelopes to match, 
5Bc, 80c, $1.10, $1.60, $2.60 and up. 


55—57—59 EAST SIXTH STREET, 


(NOW READ 


Paper (Postage Extra) 








For pee -—_ ink, ruled both ude. ream, 8% x11 
$ ib 6c, $x 10% (4% Ibs eB zer 7 zon 
3 i ribs.) gti. {4 lbs.) .. ay | 

ng x 12 

White Medium (8 lbs.)...$1.04, (4 Ibs.) 52 

White Heavy O Ibs.)... 1.38, (5 ! 69 

Buff or Gray_ (8 lbs.) ..... tie s' lbs .30 

Typewriting, 8% x11 ‘c Ibs.) . » $1. 20, .90 

Cross Section, 4, %, or 1 inc ‘ 50 in pkg., 
11b.) White, 18c, eer 

Rope Tag, 9 x 12,50 in pkg., medium, ‘(2% Ibs.) 

Mounting Board, a x28. Dozen, (9 Ibs.) . 1.44 

Chip Board, 28 Dozen, ( Des .60 

Construction ed, Best stock, and colors, 
Tee er Zs. ¢ BO, OSES tle Broce es 6 

1 Ibs.) doe, G29. (LB). 10 


Solid BOR Same as for assorted. 

Poster Paper. 100 sheets in pkg., sizes and prices 
same as construction quiver above. 

Folding, ass’td colors, 100 in pkg., 6x6 (8 02.) 
25c, 4x4 (402) 12c, 5x5. 20 


Hektographs (Including Ink) 


10536. (4% lbs.) $3.45, 10x 12% (3% Ibs. ) 
| een See Ce Mb st ons cage .40 
He. Sone Ink, black, purple’ (8 o2.). 26 


Globes | 


Freight or Express Extra 
Form-a-Globe comes flat, 
can be assembled in five 


minutes to look like il- 
lustration ....... 
a te Style, with wt., 
33 Ber teeeecss 30 
a ecccccee 36.75 
Stand styic, 12in.. 9.40 
Other styles, write for 
Catalog. 





Maps 


Wall style, all car write for Catalog. 
Blackboar Outline, strong slated govenel’ aper 
35x29 inches, ali continents. Each...$1.1 


Small Desk Maps: 
Geographical, all continents, countries, states, 
8x1 Ms (one color) printing. | Each. of 


Ancient History, 16 subjects in onjers. Ka. 





European Hist., 38 subjects, 11x8%. Ea. .06 

American Hist., 25 subjects, 11 x be %. Ea. .06 

International Trade, set of 20.........- 40 

e 

Miscellaneous 
Call_ Bells, 65c, 50c, 

30c eac 
Pencil Sharpener with Clamp...... $1.35, $1.05 
MG BUATDOMER. oc ccceccceegceesccoes 
Desk Clock, Mahogany case, 2 in. dial, 30 hour 

MOVEMIOME once ncescesesccecceceese 2.35 
Chair Pad, thick, $1.60, lighter......... 1.05 
Office Knife, best steel............ cococe Gene 
Glass 5 — Pins. Pkg. of 6...... eoccece >t 4 
DE PMB. co ccccccscecces ee 
Paper ‘Punch, round_hole,...... $1.20, 80c, 933 
Eyelet Punch and 8 oO 26606 66.06 cocce Sem 
Eyelets for above (250), bOxX....seeee- 38 
Gem Pa — Se = (100), box.. .08 
Thumb Tacks, brass, doZ.,....+++ "Be, ‘430, 410 
Thumb Tacks, steel (100).....-- -19c, 17c, 15¢ 
Brass Paper eae 100 in box. 

%Zin. 4inw %in, Lin. 

Flat Hood. o2+ 100 330 14¢ 16¢ 

Round -1206 4c 18¢ 22c 
Brass Spank QPasieners a round head), box 

OL SOU. eee nr eeeee eee ere eee eee esene 
Handy Spring Clips.......+..6.. Be, 3c each 
Inked Stamp Pad, black blue, sarin, red, accord- 

img tO SISO. 0 ccc cccccccccsons c, 33c, 250 
Carbon Paper blue, black, purple, best grade, 


Typewriter Ribbon, best. Each 80c, cheaper 60¢ 





Ink Powder, Barbour. -" 30c. Empire, at. 
Ink Paste, gal., $2.00, qt... .. cesses seee Oc 
Paste Flour (mix with eo weter). Half -_ 15 
Paste in tubes, large 15c, small.......... Oc 
Pitch Pipes, “Harmonica Style. wcccccccces & 
Chromatic (tube construction).........-. -70 
Coping Saws (solid steel frame, wood handle) .80 
Sxtra blades, doZ.....cccccccccccece 60 
Pantographs for enlarging maps, drawings, etc. 
Steel CC Perry rere 80c, 50c 
Rigg’s Class Book. Monthly report, No 19.$ 40 
ame. 6 weeks’ report, No. 20.......... .40 
Teacher’s Daily Register........... $1.00, 55c 
National School System. All forms, see catalog. 


Cooking Recipe Outfit. Wood box, cards and 
05. Same Leatheroid envelope and 

50. cards, ‘(no guide).....-. 1. ae 5 
Fountain Pens, Waterman, $5.00, $4.50, $2. ‘50 
Silver Pencils. Eversharp or Redipoint. 1.50 
Metal Pencils. Aluminum, short or long BOc, 750 
Bird Pictures (over 600 subjects) in color, Doz. .36 


Flags 


Bewed A ow es poe Stars, all sizes, a few only Tis listed. 
(best - Defiance ae 
soul cotton). 


ool Defiance 1 Defiance 
zit. $3.00 $1.89 5x8 ft 36:80 $3.68 
4.20 2.47 x 10 ft. 9.00 4.89 


Unmo nial 24 x 36in. 2.06 


Printed Silk Flags. 
16x2 12x18 in. 67c, 8 x 12 in. 


4 in. $1.03, 


36c, Mounted (on staff with gilt spear) 24 x36 
20, 16x 24 in. $1.10, 12x 18 in. Cho, 
8x 3 in, Be, 624 Mecccccccceccecs 16c 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS anp TEACHERS’ NEEDS 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST BOOK AND SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WEST—ESTABLISHED 1857 


\ 


FURNITURE — GENERAL ae — INDUSTRIAL 

He Y BOOKS. y) AND KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL — TEXT AND 
EVERYTHING IN WHICH THE TEACHER IS MOST INTERESTED —MANUALS—HELPS—PLAYS—RECITATION 
BOOKS, CHRISTMAS CARDS, GIFTS, ETC., MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS (Ready October 15th). 

HOLIDAY EDITIONS, STANDARD BOOKS OF ALL KINDS FOR YOUNG AND OLD—FINE STATIONERY— 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS, CARDS, ETC. (Ready November Ist). 





IMPORTANT! We are prepared to supply 
any books published by the 
A. Owen Publishing Company, When ordering 

and aos from_us you may include any 

items needed from the Owen list and thus save 
the time and bother of making out two orders. 











Entertainment Books 





eee EY, Ub ewes ccéceccecceen $ .20 
Golden. Book of Favorite Songs.......... .20 
Gray Book of Favorite Songs............ .20 
RE IG Hac 06K 6-05. 606 e660 bee eae 15 
Bright Ideas for Hallowe’en............. 40 
Complete Hallow’en Book..........ee000. 40 
SG WO GUMNIDes ccercédecoececceces .35 
Dialogs For Rural Schools.............. 35 
DE MIDs onc acedecéseeceecsess 35 
Pieces and Plays for October Days........ 35 
Thanksgiving Entertainments............. 40 
Active Games for Schoolroom and Playground .35 
Best Memory Gems..... .30 
Drill Book in . .20 
Easy Things to Draw. 45 
Four Hundred Games... - 1.50 
How to Manage Seat Work. 222222222320 25 
Howard’s Outlines: 

Civil Gosernment of Minnesota, No. Dak., So. 


Dak., Each 30c, U. 8. History 30c, Arith- 
metic i Geography 40c, erpeee 50s, Phys- 






iology 30c, Gopher Speller... 25 
Language Games for All Grades. . .80 
Number Games for Primary Grade 85 
Number Games: Addition and Multiplic n, Sub- 

traction and Division. Each.......... 85 
DOE TOE TOQUE.  cnvecsccdceosceee 25 


One Hundred Devices for Seat Work. 20 
1,000 Question Series—Geography, Grammar, U. 






eG GING & 6:5 aed 664460666 6 a 40 
GI, SOIR 6.606.040 450seccecees 35 
Outlines in History, Ccecccccccoocces 35 
PED  SUOMEN ob 0:06.60 6.56.6. 04eeeen aa 50 
Plan Books, Primary or Intermediate, 1 Vol, for 

each month. Each.....cccccccece coe 40 
Simple Construction ha 1.00 
Teaching of Handwork. 50 
POON Kecdccccscaceacwes eeccccsee 250 

Classics 
Literal Translation Caesar, Cicero, etc. Ea. $ .70 


Interlinear Transla’ns Caesar, Cicero, etc. Ea, 1.80 
Instructor Literature Series. All grades, Text 
only. 350 titles. Per doz..........+. $ .84 
Excelsior Literature Series, annotated classics, 30 
itles. Each 30c, 24c, 18c, 12c. Ask for list. 


Magazines (1 Year aman 


American Education (10 nos.)...... ++ 1.50 
American_ School Board Journal, eccoe 9.00 
Cotte RNs e040 tc ceeneeeeeeeees 2.60 
EE nan 66-6 he add nee ot eo .60 
Kindergarten and First Grade (10 aos.) . 2.60 
Kindergarten Primary (5 nos.)........ 5 
Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans’ (10 nos.) 2. 00 
BRE Fe och whe Ceet ese ceesee 66 00 
Primary Education (10 nos.) ......... 2:00 
ete MENG do.c-60 a G06 bsb00 60 2.00 


Write oon complete Magazine Catalog and Club- 
bing offer 


Blackboard Stencils. 


Dozen 50 cents. Each 6 cents. 
Borders—Sunbonnet, Rose, Apple, Poppy, Grape, 
Turkey, Cat, Oak, Dutch, Turkey. 





Physiolog Skull, Teeth, Eye, Lar, 
Lungs, Heart, Cc irculation, Digestion, 
Special Occasions—W ashington, Lincoln, Thanks- 
giving, Hallowe'en, Valentine, Easter, Christmas. 
Py ee NS hn ok an & 66 6 ob 00.08 0d $ .50 
Maps—Hemispheres, Continents, Leaps: U. §&., 
eparate States, Bach. ..coe eoccce off 
Athletic Goods 
Playground (Athletic Supplies) 
“Official’’ Baske bell CS Te) occccecec 9.75 
Others... .$ 5.35, $4.50, $3. 50, . 25 
eomticial” Football |: En prepenines 35 
Ser 1 2.40, $1.75, ‘: ‘50 
“Official” V cliesbal> t 1 ry,* ds % & ceepe ‘ 
Others... .$6.90 3.50, $3.00, $2.00 
Playground and Pastime ‘Balls (10 oz.) Each 
aah eee oom ce 1.60, $1 oe 1.25, 60c, 480 
Indoor Baseballs (1-¢ 4 ot ) Each $1. 60, $1.50, 


Bid es, Merry ¢ Go "Rounds, See Saws, Giant Strides, 
ec. Write for catalog. 


Other Articles 


requiring complete catalog description. 
prope rly Cue ribed in limited space, 
-upils’ Desks locks 
Teachers’ Desks Bookcases 
Teachers’ Chairs Blac kboards 
Bingepeerten Table yy atercoolers 
Sand Table ctures 
Paper Towels and Other hi hool Bells 
Janitor Supplies 


Keep Your Books in Repair 


A complete list of recommended articles mailed 
on request. A_ few only are mentioned. 


Cannot be 


Book Repair Outfit. 30x. aoc a 
Transparent Adhesive aus hment "Paper: coo ote 
Silk Finish Adhesive Cloth.............. .25 
Adhesive Transparent Tx ape coceccccccs 35c, 100 
Gummed Cloth Tape, 10 yds........ee56. .26 


Recommended Library Books 


For small town or rural libraries, Write for list 
of the best standard titles and editions, 


BOOKS of all Publishers and 
SUPPLIES of all Makers 
In stock for prompt delivery. 


“CASH WITH ORDER” unless for 


ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY CoO). selina, i? Diwic’Kenber 


DEPT. F, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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in the art period—for free 


Thanksgiving table. 


Bey Ain tN AN 


wherein it serves best. 
splash joy! 


inspire any child to draw. 


41 East 42d Street 
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Thanksgiving Activities 


They can best be made with Gold Medal Pro- 
ducts: “CRAYOLA” Wax, “PERMA” Pressed, and 
“SPECTRA” Pastel Crayon— each has its own field 


“cc 


Let our Art Service Bureau tell you how. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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Think of the many inspirations for seat work— 


play-times! Large fruit- 


baskets, horns of plenty, orange pumpkins, the 
traditional turkey, are waiting to be expressed in 
room decorations, place cards and favors for the 


2 MU” 


Pemba || Wa | haa 


ARTISTA” Water Colors 


No lesson would be complete without 
the blackboard—Lecturers’ Colored Crayons will 
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Teachers Everywhere Are Delighted with This New Book 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 


Full instructions are given for playing 


four hundred games, togethtr with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 


greatest practical value and usefulness. 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
There are indoor and outdoor 
games calling for either physical or mental effort; 


age, purpose and occasion, 
games ; 
games in which children of varying ages may 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools ; 
able for use at social or community gatherings 


AND PLAYGROUND 


more than 





t| 400 Games 


participate, 
games suit- 
; games for 


























special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 
An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter, This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, ete. 
Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 4 
The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best PER COPY 
adapted. ‘This classification makes it possible to easily and e POSTPAID 
quickly find any kind of game desired. 
Classification of Contents 
Value of Play Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 
Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games ; 
ing Sides Geography Contests—Individuals 
Circle Games History Contests—Teams 
Dramatic Games Language Jumping 
Singing Games Music Races _ 
Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 
Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 
Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 
Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 








320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 


in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 
Order during November and pay January 25th if more convenient. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 











Samuel Chester Parker 


Professor Samuel Chester Parker of 
the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago died on July 21, 1924. 
Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1880, he 
attended the University of Cincinnati, 
from which he was graduated in 1901. 
He later attended the University of 
Chicago and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, receiving the Master’s 
degree from the latter institution. He 
taught in the department of education 
of Miami University for a number of 
years before beginning his career at 
the University of Chicago in 1909. At 
Miami his work was in the history of 
education and general methods; at the 
University of Chicago he specialized 
in methods of teaching. For five years, 
from 1911 to 1916, he was dean of the 
College of Education of the University 
of Chicago. For several years he was 
secretary of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

Professor Parker distinguished him- 
self as a teacher and a writer. The 
majority of teachers are familiar with 
his* books, namely, A Textbook in the 
History of Modern Elementary Educa- 
tion, Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools, General Methods of Teaching 
in Elementary Schools, and Types of 
Elementary Teaching and Learning, 
together with practical exercises to be 
used in classes in methods of teaching. 
At the time of his death he had practi- 
cally completed the manuscript of a 
book which he and Miss Alice Temple 
were preparing on methods of teaching 
in the kindergarten and _ primary 
grades. In his teaching and writing 
he was methodical, practical, and ana- 
lytical. His personality will long be 
remembered by all who have ever had 
the opportunity of studying under him. 


Health Poster Prizes 


A series of prizes offered to high 
school students for the best posters on 
any health topic was announced in 
Hygeia, a health magazine published 
by the American Health Association. 
The announcement was made in March 
and the contest closed May 381i. In 
response to this 4492 posters were re- 
ceived from students in all parts of 
the United States. The first prize was 
won by Ruth Coolidge, Glenville: High 
School, Cleveland, and this school also 
won the school award of $75 offered to 
the institution submitting the greatest 
number of good posters. There were 
six prize winners and four honorable 
mentions among the twenty-four pos- 
ters submitted by this school. The 
number of posters submitted in this 
contest is said to exceed the number 
submitted in any similar affair of the 
kind, but more significant than the 
number of posters is the high quality 
of several hundred of them, the origin- 
ality shown in selection of health 
slogans, the ingenuity of the devices, 
and the artistic ability displayed. The 
sponsors of the project make this com- 
ment: “The most significant deduc- 
tion to be drawn from this contest is 
the evidence which these thousands of 
posters present—that the pupils in the 
high schools of our nation are thinking 
in terms of health—and of positive 
health, which makes for efficiency and 
happiness—not the notion of health 
and hygiene as merely devices for the 
dodging of diseases. Young people, 
whose knowledge of health habits is 
so sane, sound, and definite, and who 
can express their ideas so forcefully 
as they are expressed in these posters. 
are obviously cultivating habits and 
obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
health, which means very much for the 
health betterment of the nation.” 


The American Defense Society, Inc.. 
has. distributed over one hundred 
thousand copies of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s picture, bearing his last message 
on Americanism, to schools, armories, 
etc., throughout the country. Should 
there be some schools or other organi- 
zations still desiring a rotogravure 
copy of this picture they can secure it, 
free of charge, by writing to the above 
society, 154 Nassau Street, New York 
City, and stating that it will be framed 
and hung appropriately in some place 
of public assembly. 
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Have You Seen Compton’s | 
Pictured Newspaper ? 


brings each month the most impor- 

tant news from all over the world— 
current events—interesting facts, fact- 
stories and pictures. “Seen and Heard 
by the Globe Trotter,” “Nature Scout’s 
Calendar,” “Red Letter Days of Each 
Month,” “On the Magic Carpet,” 
“Youthful Days of Famous People” 
and the “Map Story of the World’s 
News,” are regular departments that 
appear each month and supply mate- 
rial for History, Geography, English 
and Current Event classes. 


The Popular Educator Says: 


“Teachers who are now considering the 
choice of current event texts would do 
well to write the publishers—for a sample 
copy.” Issued monthly by the publishers 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Send 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription. After 3 
months—if you are not enthusiastic about 
Compton’s Pictured Newspaper — your 
money will be promptly refunded. Send 
your dollar—start with the brilliant 
October number—today ! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 
Dept. N.I., 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 




















Stories of Great Artists 


Charmingly Written 
Beautifully Illustrated 


The stories of the masters are at- 
tractively written, and give just the 
information needed to secure the at- 
tention and interest of pupils in the 
masterpieces reproduced and to win 
a warm appreciation of them. 

Each volume contains charming 
narrative sketches of the lives and 
characterizes the work of the great 
masters of the Dutch, English, French 
and other schools. 

Many REPRODUCTIONS are given of 
the GREAT WORKS of each artist. 

HERE IS THE LIST 


These books are bound in strong manila 
illuminated cover—24c each postpaid. 


Murillo Velasques Breton 
Rubens Turner Bonheur 
Durer Corot , Angelo 
Guido Reni Fra Angelico Millais 
Sargent Leighton Raphael 
Famous Pictures 
SPECIAL OFFER: $1.44 for $1.00. | 


Choose any six titles, or six copies of any 
one title—-we will send them fcr one 
dollar postpaid anywhere in U. S. or 
Canada. 


Educational Publishing Company, 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


























Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. 
Write today, enclosing 3stamps. We teach beauty culture. 


D.J. MAHLER, 1151-A Mahler Park, 


Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 


Providence, R. I. 








Publish A School Paper 





- ; y ative plan 
§ PAINE: COLLEGE HERALD § provides your 
5% M school or 

. class with 
your own 


Our co-oper- 











magazine at 
very low cost. 
In facta few 
ads or sub- 
scriptions 
will meet all 
expenses, 


Particulars and 


Samples FREE. 


Send the at- 
tached cou- 
pon for full 
particulars 
and samples. 
Does not obli- 
gate you. 

















The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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WELCOME: 
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Ten Reasons 
WHY --- 


1. Sticks Tight 
2. Dries Fast 

3. Lasts Longer 
4. Pleasant Odor 
5. Creamy White 
6. Costs Less 

















comenca.| 7. Clean—No Muss 
wo, vea-| 8, Convenient 

‘ 9. Needs No Water 
Be ¥08 10. Ready for 


Instant Use 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


*“Sticks Like a Brother’’ 








That 3000 schools use Gluey Paste 
vouches for its goodness. Gluey is 
especially made for school use— 
every feature about it has been made 
to overcome some objection common 
to other pastes. The only paste 
just like a tube of Gluey is another 
tube of Gluey Paste. Uniformity is 
the thing. Uniform goodness, uni- 
form economy and uniform satisfac- 
tion to the user is found in every 
tube of Gluey Paste. 


Send 10c for Sample Tube. 


It you are not familiar with Gluey 
Paste 10c will bring a full size tube 
for trial. To use it once—is to use 
it always. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Dept. 10 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., 
Dept. 10 Columbus, Ohio. 


I enclose 10c, send me the Big 
Tube of Gluey. 


DORR: iin 0:00 6i 0060 cen senscccceecoses :secccssecce 
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World Amity and the Child 


The World Court plan has its fol- 
lowers; the dream of a League of Na- 
tions, formed to insure eternal peace, 
its enthusiasts. Each ideal for peace 
in every country of the globe has looked 
to the statesmen of many nations to 
bring about Utopia on earth. But both 
factions seem to have overlooked the 
most tremendous influence they have it 
in their power to wield. It took the 
World Conference on Education to 
reach the crux of the problem. It was 
the sentiment of the great gathering in 
Geneva, Switzerland, that ultimate 
world peace can come only through the 
children of the world, instructed in the 
public schools to heal rather than to 
reopen the wounds of humanity. 

Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, pres- 
ident of Vassar College and the found- 
er of the Junior American Red Cross, 
put his finger on the situation when 
he said to the educators at the confer- 
ence: “Give the Junior Red Cross an 
opportunity, good teacher; see if it 
does not help you to tide over some of 
the day’s tedium, to bring more light 
through the school windows into the 
dull room. I believe that it will. I 
believe that the consciousness in your- 
self that you are a co-worker in the 
great army of mercy, that you are 
helping to bring the world closer 
together instead of building barricades 
for future fights, will also help you in 
moments of discouragement. Remem- 
ber that the Junior Red Cross is yours, 
is nothing but you under another name. 
Some of your impulses and wishes for 
a better world are crystallized by. it in- 
to concrete action, in community life 
and in mutual aid the world over.” 

Nothing more potent in civilization’s 
desire to bind nations together in har- 
mony has been discovered, it is said, 
than the work of children for children. 
This is the ideal of the Junior Red 
Cross expressed in its slogan, “A hap- 
py childhood the world over.” It is be- 
lieved that by teaching the lessons of 
friendship in the schoolrooms of the 
world, the coming generations may 
come to hate war and love peace to 
such an extent that conflicts between 
the nations may no longer be possible. 

When the Junior Red Cross knocks 
at the schoolroom door it wishes to tell 
the children of the world how they 
may help in cementing the friendship 
of countries by the work it is doing. 

It asks cooperation in such enter- 
prises as these: A vocational school 
for Albania; school buildings for Ser- 
bia; industrial home schools for Mon- 
tenegro; playgrounds for the children 
of the devastated regions of France; a 
playground in Rome; gardening mate- 
rial for the children of Poland in order 
that they may help to feed themselves; 
organization of Junior Red Cross chap- 
ters in Austria, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. One of the most important 
phases of Junior Red Cross develop- 
ment is that of bringing into the fold 
the original American Indians. In the 
village of Taos, New Mexico, children 
of the Pueblo tribe have been formed 
into the first Junior Red Cross chapter 
for Indians. 

These then are some of the Red 
Cross ways of seeking to bring about 
world peace. Your help is needed dur- 
ing the eighth Annual Roll Call, from 
Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. The 
headquarters of the American Red 
Cross and of the Junior American Red 
Cross are in Washington, D. C. 





Women Students Who Swim 


Swimming for women is required in 
22 colleges and universities as a part 
of the students’ work in college, ac- 
cording to School Life. Corneli Uni- 
versity, Iowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Rockford College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati University, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Wells College, 
W estern Reserve, and Wooster College 
refuse to grant a degrée to a student 
who fails to meet a fixed swimming re- 
quirement, which may be ability to 
swim 50 feet, strokes in good form, 
swimming for two years, or swimming 
120 yards and diving. The most fre- 
quent requirement, however, is swim- 
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WHEN your thoughts are 

centered on general 
school supplies or art mate- 
rials, of course you’!l think of 
the “Practical” quality line. 
And when you consider ‘Practical’? quality, you’ll 
be surprised to note how low in comparison are our 
prices. 






@ Satisfaction—yes, everlasting satisfaction—is yours 
when you deal with this nationally known institution. 
It is not merely an empty play on words when we 
say, ‘‘the customer must be satisfied’’. Back of this 
sound principle of merchandising is the long estab- 
lished ““PRACTICAL”’ reputation for fair dealing, 


which must be maintained at any cost. 


qOur brand new catalogue — the 1924-25 edition — is 
yours for the asking. Better send TODAY, address- 
ing Dept. N-10 at nearest office. 


Practica —-%. ing Compare ny 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE., 


Chicago Ii2. 


DX. 


1911 BRYAN STREET, 


Dallas Texas. 
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Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, songs, / / 
recitations—all sparklingly clever, full of the <—— 
spirit of the occasions for which intended—a delight to par- 
ticipants and audience. Whichever books you choose you will 
not be disappointed. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 





THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS BOOK. Just 


J 
Flanagan § 1925 semen a ji. att *hris aaa ane Lm wy ne ‘3:40 
AUTUMN _AND WINTER FESTIVALS. Just pub 
j lished. 800° selections——the t st, and best 
Teachers’ Catalog 
Books, Seat Work, 





book for celebrating the autwuan a. winter holi 
days "4 
antes FOR ALL THE HOLIDAYS, or WRITE 
YOUR OWN HOLIDAY vues ARAM Just p rub lished 
A we Rik of new, original and clever ideas for cele 
brating the holidays. «cess eeeese 40 





. . ie — HOLIDAYS. 73 ‘di ae rues, recitations, 
Industrial Materials, rues. « opp 
° christmas CELEBRATIONS. 130 recitations, 
Furniture, Maps, S i sues, tableaux and quotation 40 
Stationery, Supphes,  “SMNgtns, OREM, ly cirktma hg 
tationery, Uppaes. CHRISTMAS \GEMS. 100 eh ice ¥é id und reci 
toy y nd girls of a MSGS. ccc AC 


NOW READY— / 


sent free—ask 
for Catalog 


CHRISTMAS “¥ DREAMLAND. An entertainmer 


in prose anc vers Simple music, cenery i 
stumes .25 


CHRISTMAS | PLAYS, ,PANTOMIMES AND DANCES 3. 
A delight hoo ys, novel pant 






Inimes, easy duilis <a neces a id pageants. ‘40 
No. 31 THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. Contains 53 
" 7 recitations, 8 dialowu » 2» drill 
songs (some with music “ot ! n ped t favor! 
tunes), 5 tableaux, t pantomime \ Ctrecaas 
THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK. ; I 1 ert, pante 
iimes, parties, j lays, readin 
bie SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. nN delightful two act 
BF ceoveesececeseaeseeeesesrertecce ee “9 
ruankealvine ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains 145 
recitations, tableaux, diaiognes, exercises, etc., for 
QE BIRGER c ccc ccconccverececesecctscene 40 
THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
Thirty original and clever dialogues and plays for 
children of all grades .40 


SPECIAL DAYS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Con 
tains recitations, songs, dialogues, and exerci for 
May Day, Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Chri stm . 
Lincoln’ and W ashing ston Bee ce ece aces .30 


A. Flanagan Company, 914 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
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' This free primer fully explains how 
to phltad 6 eer fom ry home and 
tter pupils in school. 





C fmp roper 
lighting 
produces 
inattentive 


pupils 











so produce 





School children who bring in good homework, who are attentive and 
quick to.learn, do their home studies under proper lighting conditions 


—have plentiful, well shaded light. 


Restless or slow pupils usually 


are products of improper lighting at home. 


To interest children in the impor- 
tance of proper lighting in the home 
and through them, their parents, the 
entire electrical industry is united in 
a cooperative educational activity 
known as the Home Lighting Contest. 
A free Home Lighting Primer which 
fully explains the contest will be given 
to the school children and they will 
submit essays written from the illus- 
trated lessons on home lighting. These 
essays will be written entirely at 
home, will not interfere with school 


680 Fifth Avenue - 


work or take any of the teacher's 
time. Prizes for winning essays in- 
clude college or university scholar- 
ships and the $15,000 model elec- 


trical home. 


The local electrical people will gladly 
explain the Home Lighting Contest 
and heartily cooperate with school 
authorities or teachers so that in future 
years there will be less eye trouble 


among school children 


| | The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


¢ @ 


New York, N-Y. 
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£-&) EASY STEPS» COMMON LAW 


Dy Nanette B. Paun, LLB 


Gs ) 
Let reverence for the law be breathed by every American mother to the lispi 
babe that_prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in, seminaries, a 
colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books, and in almanacs. - Lincoln 


































NO ONE CAN TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF HIS OWN WRONG 











Tlhe Law. provides a Remedy for every Injury done to 
the person of its Citizens, and protects “hate (4 the 
ownership of property. It encourages efforts_toward 
education and a higher civilization by granting Copyrights, 
and Patent Rights for the Creations of their minds. 


And if. because of their rigid forms, the Courts of 
Common Law cannot meet the need, Equity opens, 
the door of her ‘Temple and dispenses Justice in 
the particular case. : 


Dut Common Law and Equity, alike, demand that 


he who seeks justice from the fountain-head must do 
justice and will ‘not permit him to profit from his own 


wrond-doind. 


JOHN :T: 
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NOTE: This civic poster may be mounted on a colored mat an 
one of the three thousand Law Maxims upon which the system is based. ; as sh 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





We Must Help Children Learn How to Study 


By A. J. MEATING 


Superiniendent of Schools, Outagamie County, Wisconsin 





UCH has been written about methods of teach- 
ing various subjects, and there has been a vast 
improvement in the technique of classroom 
| teaching in the last ten years. Teachers are no 
| longer looked upon as ogres and taskmasters 
| only. They have forced some measure of their 
i} Own personalities into their work, so that chil- 
‘dren and parents both look upon the school- 
room as a profitable place for the acquiring of 
information, and also as rather a pleasant place. 
But a pleasant sojourning is hardly sufficient justification for 
garnering the public’s shekels; and the acquisition of aca- 
demic facts is no longer considered a worthy goal. 

With the improvement of classroom technique there has not 
come, in any noticeable measure, the power of the child to gain 
information independently; the power to organize facts; or 
the power to think logically through the component parts of a 
dissertation, a narration, an argument, or even an ordinary 
fact article as outlined in our newspapers. The burden of this 
failure should rest rather heavily upon our teachers. 























[THE fact that this power does not exist in the minds of any 

considerable number of children who pass through the 
grades of our schools, public or private, can be verified by a 
conversation with any secondary school principal. The fail- 
ures in an ordinary freshman class often run as high as 35 per 
cent of the enrolment. Allowing for a fair percentage of chil- 
dren who enter the high school with a recognized degree of 
retardation, we still have at least 22 per cent who are normally 
endowed with average brain equipment sufficient to achieve 
mediocre to good results. I am speaking only of the recog- 
nized percentage of failures in the high school. It is not to our 
credit that only about 65 per cent of the entering freshmen 
emerge at the end of the year with promotion cards. Those 
who fall by the wayside have a right to question the procedure 
that did not give them properly functioning minds. 

Several explanations are possible when apparently normal 
children do not do satisfactory work either in the grades or in 
the high school. In this day of scientific research it is not 
enough to say that the children lack interest, that they are in- 
different, that their attendance is too irregular. Interest should 
be aroused, indifference must be overcome by the presentation 
of worth-while problems to challenge effort, and poor attend- 
ance will yield to an interesting challenge. The only reason 
with which we are concerned is the probable one of a lack of 
ability to concentrate wisely upon a problem because the child 
has not been habituated to the ways and means of studying a 


lesson. 


HE art of studying effectively does not come to most people 

without effort. The mind works along well-established lines. 
It is the teacher’s business to create situations that call for the 
repeated functioning of the brain along the lines that will es- 
tablish thought channels, or promote logical acquisition of 
facts or principles. The beginning of this work should not be 
deferred until the child enters high school. It should start in 
the primary grades and receive more and more attention in 
each succeeding grade. 

The main work of the primary grades is to teach the child to 
read. Real reading means much more than the mere recognition 
and repetition of words. This is quite generally recognized 
now, as is indicated by the increasing number of so-called silent 
reading texts. The ability to picture the thing read, to dram- 
atize situations, to create dialogue parts for the action of a 
story, to supply conversation to fit a picture portraying activity 
—all these are measures that will give the child added power 
to think clearly. Scanning a page to pick out everything that a 
certain character says or does focuses attention upon a definite 
train of thought. Reading a story to reproduce only the im- 
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portant parts gives the power to concentrate. Drawing a pic- 
ture to illustrate an interesting part of the story is a check up- 
on the child’s ability to visualize. All of these together lay a 
foundation for study habits that should be extended very much 
in the middle and upper grades. 

It is my opinion that the teachers of the intermediate and up- 
per grades have not builded broadly enough upon the founda- 
tion laid in the first three years of school. The effort to cover 
in detail all the work, laid out in our too comprehensive courses 
of study has subjected the child to the process of cramming 
facts. Little emphasis is laid on the ability to arrange informa- 
tion in a logical manner, and to draw conclusions from the 
facts or from situations that arise. This same incubus of a 
fact-loaded curriculum has prevented adequate attention to the 
enlargement of vocabularies, and impoverished vocabularies 
have resulted in stunted brain functioning, because of a lack of 
thought vehicles—words. 


Muze of the failure to establish a learning basis in children 
is due to the proneness of grown-ups to dole out tasks for 
children from the standpoint of the mature individual. This is 
not done consciously; but nevertheless we ask children to com- 
plete the chapter, take the next ten lines, commit to memory a 
stanza, or solve the next fifteen problems without thinking of 
the difficulties that lie in the way of the accomplishment of any 
of these tasks. Before better results can be expected, we must 
take the time to show the children in the various classes how 
to study. | 

The first requisites in method are the following: 

1) Work must be definitely assigned. 

2) The assignment should be clearly understood by the chil- 
dren; and the work assigned should not necessitate help from 
the family or from older children. 

3) The assignment must be carefully gauged to consume all 
of the pupils’ available time. 

4) The amount of home study required should vary with 
the conditions under which the pupils live. That is, a pupil 
who does outside work, such as selling papers, etc., should not 
be burdened with a discouraging amount of home study. 
Neither should a child physically unfit be loaded with extra 
work. Home work must be inspected by the teacher to prevent 
the formation of slovenly habits and of shirking. 


[If there is a study period, the teacher should use part of it 
to impress upon the children the need of applying definite 
study procedure. There should be first a careful preparation 
by the teacher; next, actual study by the children to find the 
assigned facts; and lastly, testing by the teacher of the matter 
learned and questioning regarding the pupils’ manner of study- 
ing to get the facts of the lesson in mind. 

Some of the directions that should be given the children for 
studying such lessons as history, geography, agriculture, liter- 
ature, or any reading subject would be of the following type: 

1) Read the lesson (topic or paragraph) over and try to form 
in your mind a clear picture of what you read. Try to see the 
things described. Try to form a picture of the characters who 
do the talking, and imagine yourself doing the things that these 
characters do. Look up words that you do not know. 

2) Close your books and try to recall as many points as you 
can, in your own words. Do not memorize. Sometimes write 
these points. 

3) Read the assignment again, and then add the points that 
you missed before. 

4) Open your book and check the points that you have writ- 
ten down to correct mistakes and to verify statements. 

5) Cross off the items that you have written that are unim- 
portant. 

6) If possible, recite to someone the facts that you have 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Primary Projects—Primitive Industries 


By MABEL R. GOODLANDER 


URING the past twenty-five years much 
has been said about the use of primitive 
life as a subject for the primary school 
curriculum. There was the period in 

which the poem “Hiawatha” was used as a peg 
upon which to hang all the school subjects, from 
reading to “busy work.” Then came the now 
exploded “culture epoch theory” which, claim- 
ing that the child passes through the stages of 
the race, led to an overemphasis of the work on 
primitive man. But latterly we hear little talk 
of “primitive life” in schools, though in some of 
our best schools we find it in moderation as one 
subject of interest to children, either as a story 
of how the Indians or Eskimos live now and did 
live in the near past, or as a study of early man 
in his Old World environment. 

That the children find interest in this subject 
is without question. Our high school students 
in answer to a recent questionnaire bore wit- 
ness to the fact, in that they remembered with 
special vividness such books as Miss Dopp’s Cave 





Miniature Hut with Clay Figures 


Men and Tree Dwellers, and Miss Mott’s Hunt- 
ing and Fishing, all books which rely upon facts 
interestingly told to hold the children’s atten- 
tion. And we have only to note the enthusiasm 
of the adult world for the early chapters of 
Wells’s The Outline of History to recognize that 
the story of neolithic man is one of absorbing 
interest. 

As for the value of this subject matter in 
school, I believe that its temperate use in ac- 
curate form, with due relation to the present- 
day world, does offer a valuable contribution to 
the prehistorical and pre-geographical infor- 
mation which the primary school must provide 
as a background for the later more definitely 

__ organized history and geography. That the 
“subject provides much opportunity for action 
and handwork and is adapted to outdoor expe- 
riences are points in its favor. The purpose of 
this article is simply to describe some of the 
‘things which our second grade children have 
_¥ enjoyed in the doing, and not to go into meth- 
ods of developing the subject of primitive life 
= study in general. 

Since it is not desirable to stress the ugli- 

s ness of savagery, we have taken as our point of 
departure familiar industries connected with 
. ose basic human needs common to both past 
‘and present: food, clothing, and shelter. At 

various times the children have carried out 
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activities related to these three needs, but lat- 
terly we have centered upon the matter of food 
preparation and fire making as best adapted to 
the school situation. One reason that primitive 
cooking offers a good field for childish experi- 
mentation is that the simplicity of its processes 
makes possible results comparable in some de- 
gree to those obtained by early man. It also 
offers opportunity for the comparison of past 
and present methods and so heightens the chil- 
dren’s interest in modern industrial processes. 
In so far as children can be led to look for and 
recognize relations such as these, just so much 
of a foundation we may hope has been laid for 
later appreciation of the evolutionary process 
in the history of man. 

Two of our pictures illustrate work on shel- 
ter; one shows the children on a country ex- 
cursion endeavoring to construct a hut of 
branches. Not a very successful attempt, it is 
true, but perhaps the effort did result in some 
slight realization on the part of the builders 
that ingenuity and 
patience were re- 
quired in the building 
of even this crude 
sort of shelter. An- 
other picture shows 
a miniature hut with 
primitive folk mod- 
eled of clay engaged 
in weaving, cooking 
and other pursuits. 
The shelter is a copy 
of an Indian model 
seen at the American 
Museum of Natural 
History in New York 
City, and was only 
one among several 
types of wigwams 
copied by the class 
in different years. 

This is rather dif- 
ficult work and not 
advisable for a class project, though very in- 
teresting to individuals or small groups having 
special ingenuity. The hut illustrated had a 
foundation of willow or birch shoots with 
pointed ends stuck in the ground and the shoots 
tied together with raffia where they cross each 
other, to form a firm support for the covering 
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¢ Children Grinding Corn 
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Children Making a Hut of Branches 


of mats made from grass or rushes tied with 
raffia. The materials for this work have usually 
been collected, in part at least, by the children 
on excursions taken for that purpose. If kept 
in water, the branches will remain pliable for 
some weeks. Grasses and rushes should be 
thoroughly dried, then soaked for a short time 
before using. 

The two pictures taken in the school kitchen 
show the children, in the one case burning out 


the center of a log to make a primitive mortar, 
and in the other using, with several pupils, 
the aforesaid mortar and a large flat stone 


“metate” for grinding grain. (Corn is the most 


practicable.) One boy is using a hopper made 
from a fig basket with bottom out to keep his 
grain from flying about. The coarse meal made 
in this way is winnowed by fanning or by shak- 
ing in a loosely woven basket (though most of 


the chaff remains), then mixed with water and 
baked in small cakes on a soapstone heated in 
a bed of coals brought up from the furnace ina 
large pan. Charcoal, heated on the gas stove, 
may be used instead, if more convenient. 

A word about the mortars; the one at the 
right was made of hard stone by an ambitious 
class with much assistance from the teacher, 
or (perhaps I should say) by an ambitious 
teacher with some help from the children. It 
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Was no easy task to cut out the bowl with chisel 
and hammer. Another class managed to make 
one from a soft piece of sandstone in more 
primitive fashion by grinding and cutting with 
sharp stones, such as flint, but this mortar 
when used required a piece of 
skin in the bowl to protect the 
meal from sand and it broke very 
soon. Coconut shells cut in half 
and clay bowls fired have also been 
used for this work, with smooth 
oval stones for pestles. In the 
burning out of the log mortar with 
coals, the edge was protected by 
pieces of wet chamois skin or flan- 
nel and the charred wood cut out 
with sharp stones. 

The contributions of one group 
are used by succeeding classes 
and we do not feel it necessary 
for each class to make these prim- 
itive utensils. A large clay pot 
made by coiling and firing has 
been used for several years for 
boiling water with hot stones and 
then making soup by adding bits 
of meat. The stones are heated in 
the pan of coals referred to above 
or on the stove. For comparison, 
a good soup is made on the gas 
stove. Another primitive process 
we have used is that of parching 
nuts or grains by shaking with 
hot coals in a basket of birch bark, 
easily made by some child. Pop- 
ping corn in a modern popper 
always accompanies the cruder 
method. 

These efforts at primitive cook- 
ing might better be made in the open, and 
though in the city we are much handicapped in 
this matter, we have often tried out various 


methods of cooking at class picnics. Here we 
have taught children the principles of fire mak- 
ing, and have given them the fun of roasting 
corn or potatoes on sharp sticks over the fire 
and in the coals, or of broiling a fish on a frame 





Children Making a Mortar 


of willow twigs built up over the fire, Indian 
fashion. Such experiences of course are often 
enjoyed by children on family outings, but per- 
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haps they are more meaningful when con- 
sciously related to the history of household in- 
dustrial processes. 

The subject of fire making is an interesting 
one and we have found that children enjoy try- 
ing to make fire without matches, 
and that they oecasionally suc- 
ceed. Among friction methods 
we have had best success with 
the Eskimo bow drill, which is 
very easily made. On one noted 


often got a brief glow in the wood 
dust made by the drill, and al- 
ways made much heat; which, 
with the scorched drill, proved to 
the children the genuineness of 
the method, even though they had 
not sufficient strength for the long 
steady bowing required for suc- 
cess. Striking flint and iron py- 
rites together always brings 
sparks, but it is difficult to nurse 
these into a blaze, although if one 
has good tinder of dried moss or 
powdered dry leaves it can be 
done. 

In order to make a workable 
drill, one needs a dry soft piece 
of wood for the hearth and a hard 
wood spindle for the drill; the 
bow may be bamboo or other 
wood, not more than two feet long 
and strung with a piece of raw- 
hide. For details of making and 
using drills, reference to some 
good illustrated anthropology will 
be more helpful than a mere de- 
scription. In the notes of one of 
Miss Dopp’s books mentioned near the begin- 
ning of this article there is also an interesting 
picture of a fire drill. 


The Between-Recitations Period - 


en and I’ll tell you what kind of teacher 

they have.” It is quite true that we 
may judge the teacher, in a measure at least, 
by the way that she utilizes this period, which 
in most schools is, of necessity, practically half 
of the school day. 

. A few years ago seat work was callea “busy 
work,” and its purpose was exactly as its name 
implied—any form of work with tiny pegs, sew- 
ing cards, or tedious letter cards, to keep the 
children quiet and busy while the teacher 
worked with another group of children. When 
we condemned such work we dropped the name 
as well, and now we call it the “between-recita- 
tions period,” or the “self-directed period.” No 
matter how few children we have, there will be 
a variation in their ability which will necessi- 
tate a division into sections. While the teacher 
works with one group, the other group should 
be doing some worth-while task on their own 
initiative. Most primary grades are now al- 
lowed an adequate supply of handwork mate- 
rials and the teacher may add to the supply, 
odds and ends from home, stores, carpenter 
shops, print shops, and many other sources. 

Every between-recitations period should give 
the child opportunity for the expansion of his 
creative and imaginative powers. For example, 
after a reading lesson the children may illus- 
trate the story with clay or plasticine. They 
may illustrate incidents from the story, by 
free-hand drawing or cutting, and these may 
be mounted and used as posters or made into 
books. Sometimes they may be mounted suc- 


N educator once said, “Tell me what 
kind of seat work the children are giv- 
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cessively on one long piece of paper and used 
for a moving picture show. The children may 
also make nature bookiets, painting their own 
pictures of fruits, leaves, vegetables, or flowers 
with water colors. 

A kind of work that the very young pupils 
will enjoy is making scrapbooks by pasting pic- 
tures from magazines in wrapping-paper book- 
lets. The child who is older mentally will, for 
that very reason, be a problem in the between- 
recitations period. We must be sure that his 
work is hard enough to challenge his best ef- 
forts and yet easy enough to prevent discour- 
agement. He is capable of making with pleas- 
ure a special kind of scrapbook. He may follow 
some industry, such as cotton, wool, or lumber, 
and show, by pictures, the different stages of 
the industry. He should do all his research 
work without the help of the teacher. 

If the between-recitations period follows ex- 
perimental work where the children have 
been using wood, hammers, saws, nails, paint, 
or needle and thread, the child may be given a 
box containing familiar word cards. He may 
build with these his own sentences to tell about 
his experimental work, as in the following: 


To-day I used wood. 

I started an airplane. 

I will finish it to-morrow. 
I will paint it gray. 

I am making a dress. 

It is for our doll. 

I cut it out myself. 

I like to sew. 


Should ‘the teacher wish to vary the work a 


bit and still help the child in his reading, she 
may cut out magazine pictures which will ap- 
peal to a child. An interesting story may be 
made up about the picture and printed with a 
small printing press on Manila paper. The story 
may then be cut up into words and phrases 
and put into an envelope with the pictures. The 
children will like to study the pictures and put 
the story together as they think it should be. It 
will be necessary for them to read it, of course, 
before they can decide whether or not it is cor- 
rect. This will furnish excellent drill work 
and the pupils will enjoy it as a game. Another 
suggestion is to place several attractive pic- 
tures from magazines in an envelope, with an 
appropriate title for each picture. The titles 
should be printed clearly on Manila paper, with 
a printing press. The pupils are asked to de- 
cide which title and picture correspond. Hand- 
work ‘of this type will appeal to the child, it 
will hold his attention and give him drill in 
sentence building, which will, in turn, increase 
his interest in books and stories. 

Almost any line of interest followed in the 
primary grades has some between-recitations. 
work as a natural outgrowth. This fact and 
the child’s need (really felt by the child) 
should guide us in our choice of work. If we 
have a doll house in progress, the child will see 
the need of wall paper for the house. Instead 
of giving him paper and crayons and expecting 
him to become adept in the use of them, by 
making scores of purposeless marks, his initia- 
tive and creative ability may be developed by 
letting him design and make the wall paper for 

(Continued on page 97) 


occasion we obtained a real blaze, 
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appreciation. The term is not old, yet it 

already sounds hackneyed, so rapidly has 

the idea of thoughtful listening to music 
appealed to general intelligence. We are in the 
midst of a movement to bring about a closer 
relationship between the musician and the pub- 
lic. Convincing evidences are the many recent 
books on this subject; the number of schools 
which are adding “listening lessons” to the 
course of music study; fuller program notes at 
concerts; personal comments at artist recitals; 
an increasing number of speakers and teachers 
on the subject; a variety of reproducing mu- 
sical instruments; and more extended criticism 
upon music in the daily press. In the next vear 
or so the development of the esthetic side of 
music will have an additional stimulus through 
radio broadcasting, a beginning already hav- 
ing been made. 

Methods of presenting music appreciation in 
the school course are still rather unsatisfactory. 
Two distinct plans are in vogue. One of the 
plans presents music chronologically, empha- 
sizes the history and biography of musicians, 
and contains rather inflexible instructions to 
teachers. The other method is more flexible, 
generalizes along broad educational lines, but 
is too vague to be organized by the busy grade 
teacher. There is little doubt that the ac- 
cepted and final technic must be that which is 
employed in presenting other standard school 
subjects. ; 

This series of lessons on music appreciation 
will be presented from the standpoint of the 
educator rather than the musician. As teach- 
ers, we shall reason together, having mutual 
understanding of modern pedagogy and respect 
for preseni-day methods of introducing stand- 
ard school subjects. Also, in the very begin- 
ning, let us realize that no other subject in the 
curriculum has a higher educational value than 
music, nor does any other subject make such 
emotional ‘appeal. 

We say, “The aim of the teacher is to make 
thinkers”; let us add, “and to stimulate the 
higher emotions.” 

We say again, “The individual must be fitted 
to his social environment”; let us realize that 
2 social environment without music is barren 
of much beauty, and its ideals are not high. 

We say also,. “We must produce useful and 
contented citizens.’ However, contentment 
needs worthy music to give beauty and variety. 

Until the present generation there was small 
account taken of the listener. On the other 
hand, the technical side of music was studied 
and discussed so exhaustively (and exhaust- 
ingly!) that people generally believed that mu- 
sic belonged solely to a profession. The com- 
poser, performer, and listener—factors which 
enter into the complete fulfillment of music— 
might in this commercial age be compared to 
the manvfacturer, distributor, and consumer, 
though the mere thought of “manufactured” 
music is nct a happy one. 

In this series of lessons and talks with teach- 
ers there will be small consideration given to 
the technical phase of musical art, for we shall 
leave that to those who wish to compose and 
perform. Points will be emphasized which may 


[oes is nothing mysterious about music 
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The Value of Music Appreciation 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


Educational Director, Minneapolis Symphony Orchesira 


be understood and enjoyed by those without 
technical knowledge or training. 

One may form correct musical judgments 
without being able to play or sing. It is a well- 
known fact that some distinguished critics of 
music are neither performers nor composers. 
They have, however, formed the habit of listen- 
ing thoughtfully until it has led to a profession. 
In these statements should lie encouragement 
for those teachers who are without musical 
training. 

One aim of these articles shall be to lay the 
foundation for intelligent criticism. Anyone 
can learn to appreciate music by thinking hon- 
estly about it, just as anyone can appreciate 
poetry or pictures. It is a part of one’s educa- 
tion to know what is good in music, and why it 








HIS is the first of a series of arti- 

cles on Music Appreciation which: 
Agnes Moore Fryberger has written 
for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. Mrs. Fryberger’s broad expe- 
rience enables her to speak with author- 
ity on this subject. Her articles, which 
are very interestingly written, will pro- 
vide practical material for the use of 
teachers of every grade. 

Mrs. Fryberger has held the follow- 
ing positions :—Assistant Music Super- 


visor, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
1911-1920; Director of Music, State 
Teachers College, San Diego, Cali- 


- fornia, 1920-1921; Instructor in Music 
in fourteen universities, during their 
summer sessions; Lecturer at county 
institutes and state conventions, 1911- 
1924. She is author of “Listening Les- 
sons in Music,” educational bulletins 
for children’s orchestral concerts, and 
magazine articles. Mrs. Fryberger is 
now Educational Director of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 




















is good. After that, one will naturally be in- 
terested in knowing who is great in music, and 
where are his associations in the world. 

The first essential in presenting “listening 
lessons” is enthusiasm. This word is, like some 
others in educational texts, overworked, but it 
is a cardinal virtue in our profession. If the 
teacher wishes her pupils to become vitally in- 
terested in the subject which she is presenting 
she must be so herself. 

Listening to music is not unlike listening to 
anything else. In an address or a book we ex- 
pect ideas, and we value their concise expres- 
sion and logical arrangement. We get hold of 
ideas quickly if they are clearly stated, and we 
follow them easily if they are logically ar- 
ranged. In no other way can we secure a def- 
inite impression of either literary or musical 
composition. In an address there are many 
things which are subsidiary to the main thought, 
such as the speaker’s voice, his expression, and 
his manner or style. But as Hamlet said, “the 


play’s the thing”; so in music the main idea— 
which may be the opening figure, or phrase, or 
melody, or the dominant rhythm—is most im- 
portant. 
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A broad acquaintance with the world’s 
great musical literature has been made possible 
through reproducings of various instruments. 
Music is on the way to becoming truly uni- 
versal, although theoretically we have always 
talked about its universality. Music has been 
emancipated through phonographs and repro- 
ducing pianos much as literature was emanci- 
pated through printing, and art through inex- 
pensive pictures. Until this favored age there 
had been a wide separation between the musi- 
cian and the public. 

In the Middle Ages the few books were 
chained to the walls of monastic institutions 
and other seats of learning. It is difficult to 
think now of a world without libraries, or of a 
people unfamiliar with the printed page. 

Until John Ruskin’s lectures on the Economy 
of Art, in 1857, the common people had little 
opportunity to form taste in regard to design, 
color harmonies, or other artistic concepts. The 
proclamation of “good art for all” brought high 
standards to the common people and has made 
possible the recognition of the masterpieces in 
art by every school child. 

It is difficult to get the full significance of 
any movement until we have emerged somewhat 
from its early influence and have our perspec- 
tives. The movement of “great music for all” 
is of vast importance. The possibility of ev- 
eryone’s becoming familiar with musical liter- 


_ature without going through the tedious proc- 


ess of technical training is a tremendous factor 
in raising standards of musical taste. It is 
only through reproducing instruments that this 
can be accomplished. In musical periodicals 
of twenty years ago artists spoke scornfully of 
“canned music.” At the present time there is 
scarcely a music studio of any note that does 
not contain the best vocal and instrumental 
music reproductions. Likewise there is scarce- 
ly a school of importance that does not con- 
sider records for phonographs and pianos a 
necessary part of teaching equipment. 

In the very beginning let us subscribe to a 
few important facts affecting our subject. 

1. Music appreciation will not take care of 
itself. It must have as thoughtful considera-~ 
tion as any subject in the course of study. 

2. Interest must be created through listening 
before effort can be exacted. 

8. Facts about music do not constitute a 
course in music appreciation. 

4. Great music is a precious heritage; it is 
a birthright. 

5. It is important to have clear and definite 
thought when listening to music. Vagueness 
about anything is weakness. 

6. Every piece of worthy music should induce 
definite thought or distinct emotion. 

7. Worthy music has been produced by a 
thought process; it requires that attitude from 
the listener. 

8. The value of anything is its effect upon 
the individual. Music will give us ideals of 
beauty and new visions; will stimulate the 
higher nature; will broaden our sympathies; 
and will give courage. 

9. In our ideals the emotional element is of 
greater consequence than the intellectual. The 

(Continued on page 101) 
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A Problem-Project Study of Rubber 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


"4 ANTED: Settlers to take over rub- 
ber plantations—land free for 99 
years. Liberal reduction of ex- 

, port tax on all rubber exported by 
such planters.” While this is not a verbatim 
copy of a “want-ad” from a Brazilian newspa- 
per, or government bulletin, it might well be, 
as it expresses the main facts of an offer being 
made by the government of Brazil. Why should 
the government of any country, especially that 
of Brazil, broadcast such a remarkable prop- 
csition? 


I—Rubber an Essential Factor in Modern 
Industrial and Social Life 


1. AS TO TRANSPORTATION. 

The present generation, largely within 
the last decade, has seen a transformation 
such as the world has never before known. 
Man’s conquest of distance has reached a 
point which even the believers in the genii 
of a modern Aladdin’s lamp could not have 
visualized. To the lines of steel and the 
ocean lanes, uses of which were largely 
determined by governmental necessities 
and monopolistic influences, there has been 
added the individual’s ability to measure 
distance as an individual matter by the 
use of the automobile. This would have 
been impossible without rubber. 

It is estimated that the 1924 output of 
automobiles and auto trucks in the United 
States alone will almost reach the 4,000,- 
000 mark. Now, a 4,000,000 auto produc- 
tion will mean 16,000,000 rubber tires to 
start with, and approximately 275,000,000 
square feet of rubber cloth material for 
tops. 

Our next navy will consist of air fleets, 
even as our newest mail service is in the 
air, and airships must have rubber-tired 
wheels for starting and landing. 

Add to these the great number of 
wheeled vehicles—the bicycle, motorcycle, 
and others—which make use of rubber 
tires. 

Consider the quantity of rubber neces- 
sary for the manufacture of various parts, 
and of articles that go with these and 
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electric appliances; beds; cushions; ice bags; 
hot water bottles; phonograph records. As we 
are sometimes shod with rubber, so are our race 
horses. Even our rubber caps and aprons, the 
baby’s teething ring, and grandfather’s false 
teeth testify to the universality of rubber in the 
meeting of human needs. I am sure you can 
add many things to the very incomplete list 
herewith given. 
4, SOME PERTINENT FACTS AND FIGURES. 

To serve in these and other capacities our 
factories put out, in 1919, more than 9,000,000 





other vehicles of transportation, the im- 
possibility of rail and water, as well as 
air, travel, on any such scale as we have 
known it, without the many safety appliances— 
the vacuum hose, the Westinghouse brake, etc. 
—made of rubber, and we are amazed at the 
part played by rubber in modern transportation. 
And even as rubber is essential to modern 
transportation of man, of commodities, so it is 
to modern news transmission. Determine the 
part played by rubber in the telegraph and 
telephone. 
2. As A FACTOR IN THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Suggested Projects: 
(1) Rubber as a factor in harnessing elec- 
tricity. 
(2) Rubber as a factor in the development 
of medical knowledge and practice, etc. 


3. ALONG VARIOUS LINES OF INDUSTRY AND USE- 

FULNESS. 

Let us look about us and determine some of 
the many little ways in which rubber serves us 
—“little ways,’’we say, but try to picture to 
yourself the difference it would make in our 
everyday lives not to have these things. Just 
some of them are: stamps; corks; gloves—sur- 
gical and for use about electricity; paving ma- 
terial for streets; tips for legs of chairs, for 
crutches; pencil ends—erasers; insulators for 
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The Rubber Family Tree 


pairs of rubber boots; 66,000,000 pairs of rub- 
ber shoes; 21,000,000 pairs of canvas shoes 
with rubber soles; 138,000,000 pairs of rubber 
heels; 9,000,000 composition or fiber soles; 47,- 
000,000 yards of rubberized fabrics other than 
those used for automobiles and carriages. Other 
factories supplied rubber hose, packing and 
clothing to the value of $43,139,541; druggists’ 
and stationers’ sundries to the value of $15,- 
801,892; hard rubber goods to the value of 
$34,383,231; other rubber products to the value 
of $90,431,122. Think of it! In all, our coun- 
try in 1919 manufactured rubber products to 
the value of nearly one and one-half billion 
dollars! In your opinion, will the output for 
1924 be less or more? 

Perhaps you will want to learn for yourselves 
the number of persons engaged in the work of 
rubber manufacture, and the amount of money 
paid to them as salaries. You may also want to 
determine some facts as to the other businesses 
involved in the manufacture and sale of this 
rubber output, and the effect on the industrial 
life of our country in this way. 


Suggested Projects: 
(1) Make a graph showing comparative 


values of our ten most important 
manufactures. 

(2) Make a graph comparing the value of 
our rubber manufactures with that of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Brazil, 
Japan. 


II—The World’s Rubber Output 


A great quantity of rubber must be required 
to supply such demands as our present-day civ- 
ilization makes of this commodity, for other 
countries besides our own are calling for its 
products. In 1919 this quantity was more 
than 300,000 tons. Each year is adding to 
the demands. So far, production has kept 
pace with demand. Trade experts and 
financiers tell us that this will continue to 
be true. How can the need be supplied? 
Let us consult the graph on the opposite 
page for the main facts in our answer. 

This graph tells a remarkable story of 
recent achievement in the rubber world. 
We shall need to refer to it many times in 
the course of our study. Note the in- 
crease in rubber production between 1900 
and 1912, and compare this with the in- 
crease between 1912 and 1919. How do 
you account for this? 

What part of the world’s output does 
the United States use? What is the value 
of our rubber import trade? How does 
rubber rank among our imports? Through 
what port is it received, chiefly? It will 
prove interesting to compare the value of 
the crude rubber we receive with the 
value of the manufactured rubber products. 

Suggested Project: 

Study Akron, Ohio, as the center of 
rubber manufacture in our country. 


III—The World’s “Rubber Belt” 


1. BRAZIL’S PART IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 

Our production graph shows that un- 
til 1910 there was practically no such 
thing as plantation-grown rubber, and that 
Brazil was producing more than half the 
rubber of the world; that Brazil’s produc- 
tion has remained about the same as it 
was, while wild rubber in all places other 
than the Amazon Basin has become a neg- 
ligible commercial quantity; plantation 
rubber has increased to many times Brazil’s 
output. The quality of much of Brazil’s rubber 
is unsurpassed, seldom equaled. How, then, 
shall we account for the significant fact that 
while in 1910 Brazil produced more than all 
other places in the world, supplying about two 
thirds of all the crude rubber used for manu- 
factures, in a decade it was supplying only 
about one twelfth? 

A study of rubber growing in Brazil shows us 
that the regions given over to this industry are 
lowlands of the Amazon Basin, comprising the 
states of Para and Amazonas, and the territory 
of Acre—an area of about 1,250,000 square 
miles, having a population of about 1,539,000, 
or about one and one-quarter persons per square 
mile. Compare that area with the area of the 
United States; with the area of the Desert of 
Sahara. Compare the population with that of 
the United States per square mile; with that 
of Sahara. 

Let us engage in rubber gathering in Brazil. 
We find that the trees, as nature provided them, 
are found on the islands in the mouth of the 
Amazon and in many of its tributaries, along 
the flood plains, and inland several miles. But 
the trees do not grow in stands or forests; in- 
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stead they are widely scattered and of many 
species. The streams are the only highways; 
canoes or launches and walking the only means 
of transportation. To locate the trees of our 
choice we must sometimes wade through 
swamps, and always pick our way through 
dense forests of tropical growth, where the 
trees have broad leaves interlaced with ferns, 
flowering plants, mosses and vines 


forming a network which, if cut from ‘Ss 
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ber needed, interested capitalists began study- 
ing conditions with a view to determining what 
could be done in rubber farming and this led to 
selection of the most favorable regions for such 
farming. What problems confronted them, and 
what are the results of their efforts? The great 
rubber plantations of Ceylon, Malay, Java, Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, and other sections of southeast 
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For many years it was deemed impossible to 
get seeds of the rubber tree to germinate and 
plants to grow after transportation, for the 
seeds are so full of oil that they soon become 
rancid. Then the experiment of packing the 
seeds into openwork baskets, with layers of 
wild banana leaves between them, and swinging 
these baskets upon deck in open crates, over- 
came this difficulty. The seedlings 
are potted in bamboo joints, removed 





320,000 


our path to-day will probably have 
grown back in a few days, making it 




















to the plantation when about a foot 
high, and grow from 8 to 15 feet a 





necessary for us again to clear the 
way. (Why this jungle, this rapid 
growth?) The days are hot and sultry, 


280,000 
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— Amazon Valley 





and innumerable insect pests make 240,000 


life almost unendurable. We are lucky, 
indeed, if the insects bring us only 


year. Tapping begins when the tree 
is from four to six years old. Some 
Amazonian trees have been tapped for 





---- All Other Places 


80 years, but about 35 years is as much 
as there has been time for on planta- 
tions. Will as good rubber as the best 





torture and not deadly disease germs. - oe 


Perhaps just after we have deter- 





mined upon our circuit, pitched our 160,000 
camp, marked our path, and begun our 
daily rounds of gashing the trees and 
collecting the latex, a flood may render 


navigation impossible, or it may 


120,000 


see. 2 tf y 


Brazilian grades ever be produced on 
plantatiois? Experts say yes, when 





cultivated trees attain the maturity 
of the uncultivated; but this, like the 





possible life of the cultivated tree, 
must be left to time to prove or dis- 
prove. 





change the course of the little inland 
streams which have been our only 
highways, wash away our landmarks, 


80,000 


tn Y 


Will Brazil come back as a leading 
producer? If Hindu, Chinese or Jap- 
anese laborers were imported, it might. 





and make it necessary for us to begin ne aan 


all over again. 











Others, ignorant and unsupervised, 


If enough white men, with capital to 
perfect such sanitary arrangements 
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as were made in the Panama Canal 





have been before us and have killed 
or ruined the trees near the main river 
and the mouths of its tributaries, con- 
sequently we must paddle up the smaller 
streams and walk further inland, which means 
that it will take us longer, that our food and 
other supplies must be carried further, and the 
rubber we get must be shipped a greater dis- 
tance. For these reasons, the gathering of the 
rubber necessarily costs more than it formerly 
did 

However, we persist. By making a circuit of 
ten miles or more, one person may gather as 
much as two quarts of the precious juice in a 
day. If we have been lucky enough to find 
Hevea trees, and if we are skillful in the cur- 
ing, this rubber may bring about $1.72 a pound. 
We continue throughout the dry season (When 
is this?), then take our “hams” or “biscuits” to 
the nearest stream, load them in canoes, and 
carry them to a dealer who will finally ship his 
cargo by steamboat to one of the rubber ports, 
and the rubber is then ready for the export 
trade. 

But the white man cannot live under these 
conditions, and the native Indians do not like 
to work for the white man. Besides, the Indians 
are few in number—fewer than ever since so 
many of the “Ceareuse” are going back to their 
old home in Cearea, where a large irrigation 
project promises security from the frequent 
droughts which drove them away—and they can 
make their living with so much more ease by 
crude farming, and by hunting and fishing. 

Brazil gave rubber to the world; for years 
wild rubber was Brazil’s “white gold.” In the 
course of time producers saw the advantages 
of cultivating the rubber tree, but the disad- 
vantages of labor supply and distance still had 
to be combated; hence the supply was not in- 
creased to any great extent. Then came the 
automobile age, and the increased demand for 
rubber. Financiers sensed this, and had begun 
to formulate plans to prevent a rubber famine. 
2. OTHER WILD-RUBBER REGIONS. 

Next to Brazil, the Kongo Basin was the rich- 
est rubber producing region, with Mexico, and 
even portions of Central America, adding small- 
er quantities of an inferior grade. We can de- 
termine the amount and the commercial de- 
mand for the rubbers of these regions by re- 
ferring to our graph. 

3. PLANTATION-GROWN RUBBER. 

Having decided that neither the Amazon 
Basin nor the Kongo Basin could be depended 
upon to produce with profit the amount of rub- 
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World Production of Rubber (After Smith, in ‘‘Human Geography’’) 


Asia, with their production, in 1922, of between 
80 and 90 per cent of the world’s rubber crop, 
epitomizes the solution of these problems. 

Naturally we are anxious to know the reasons 
for such a marked change of location, and in a 
region where a rubber tree had never grown. 
With a map of the world before us, let us check 
as to general locational features, and resulting 
basic facts. Consult surface maps. Consult 
seasonal rainfall maps. From these we learn 
that the rainy tropical sections of southeast 
Asia are within 10° of the equator and so lo- 
cated as to have, throughout the year, a heavy 
rainfall, and that they have ample lowlands. 
By consulting population maps, and our texts, 
we learn that from Southern China and India 
an abundance of cheap, suitable labor may be 
obtained, for the inhabitants of those closely 
peopled countries are accustomed to field work 
under a tropical sun, and work with intelli- 
gence, skill and industry unknown to the Indi- 
ans of Brazil. A further advantage is the fact 
that the Malay Peninsula, long and narrow, and 
the islands near by, with their opportunities for 
plantations near the sea coast, mean easy and 
cheap transportation to the shipping ports. 
Thus, Brazil’s essentials of temperature, of sur- 
face, of heavy, well-distributed rainfall are 
met; Brazil’s handicaps (lack of cheap, abund- 
ant labor, and distance rubber must be trans- 
ported from the heart of the continental land 
mass) do not exist. Scientific methods of cul- 
tivation, of tree protection, of gathering, of 
coagulating are used, and efficient instead of 
haphazard management prevails; the result is 
the triumph of plantation-grown rubber, far 
from its natural habitat, over the monopoly na- 
ture had established for Brazil in the produc- 
tion of this commodity. 

A further study of a world map may suggest 
one disadvantage under which this new rubber 
region must compete. The United States im- 
ports about 70% of all the raw rubber pro- 
duced. Compare the distance between New York 
and Singapore, the greatest rubber-shipping 
port of the world, with that of New York and 
Para, or Belem, greatest until the rise of culti- 
vated rubber. But, as a partial offset, note the 
location of Singapore with regard to the Asi- 
atic-Mediterranean trade routes, and consider 
the competition between the freighters of the 
many well-established steamship lines that con- 
trol the shipping in these waters. 
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Zone, and with the vitality to direct 
native labor for a reasonable period of 
years, were to accept Brazil’s offer, it 
might. So far very few have done so, and other 
possibilities have not been developed. 

Some Guayule plantations in Mexico are re- 
ported satisfactory, and it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that other plantations may be developed 
as needed, but it is unlikely that for our real 
source of rubber supply, we shall turn else- 
where than to the great rubber belt stretching 
around the world about 10° north and 10° south 
of the equator. 


IV—Commercial-Industrial Development 


Nature provided hundreds of species of rub- 
ber-producing plants; Indians, before the time 
of Columbus, collected, cured and used the latez; 
but it took the white man (and years of 
painstaking experimentation and exploitation) 
to make of rubber the usable, marketable com- 
modity it is to-day. Let us evolve for ourselves 
a story of this progress by learning details of 
the following: Priestley, the chemist; H. A. 
Wickham, successfully transporting seeds 
(1876); the Kew Gardens; the Hevea that 
bloomed in Ceylon (1881)—the first outside of 
Brazil; the first “gum” shoes in our country—- 
5,000 pairs, taken to Boston by a sea captain in 
1820 and sold for from $3.00 to $5.00 a pair; 
manufacturing begun (1820) as a result of 
Nadier’s process of cutting rubber into threads; 
raincoats, mackintoshes (in 1823 Charles Mc- 
Intosh made rubberized cloth by placing a thin 
sheet of rubber between two layers of cloth); 
Wm. Chaffee’s rubber varnish; the Roxbury 
India Rubber Co. (1833); then, in 1839, Good- 
year’s process of vulcanization (why vulcan- 
ization?); a study of some great concern such 
as the B. F. Goodrich Company—its 53 years of 
activity, with general offices in Akron, other 
offices in New York, its factories in Akron, Co- 
lombes (France) and Yokohama (Japan), its 
93 branches in the United States and 138 
branches in foreign countries, and its manu- 
facture of 30,000 different rubber products— 
will give us details of the growth of the indus- 
try. Brazil’s short-sighted policy—when the 
cost of collecting a pound of rubber in the 
Amazon Valley was 25 cents, Brazil added an 
equal amount as an export duty and spent the 
money on theatres and other luxuries instead 
of on more rubber trees and the building up of 
the industry. The mad rush of other nations 
for control of the rubber trade—the Belgian 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Written Composition in the Primary Grades—Part I 


By M. ETHEL BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Department of Public Instruction, Schenectady, New York 


Z| HAT is written composition? It 
is personal experience in the 
realm of nature, home, and 
community life, plus spelling, 
plus penmanship, plus English 
forms; all blended in right re- 
lations and seasoned with a 
keen desire to communicate to 
someone something that he 
does not know. Written com- 
position is a composite and requires the high- 
est organization and planning by the teacher, 
but if well planned the work can be started 
where it should be, namely, in the first grade. 

Before the child can write his composition 
he must have (1) something worth writing; 
(2) a desire to write it; (3) a command over 
some spelling; (4) a command over some pen- 
manship habits; (5) a command over some 
page forms. 

The personal experiences of the child will 
provide him with thoughts worth communi- 
cating. These experiences may be classified as 
direct or indirect. The direct experiences have 
to do with the things that the child sees, hears, 
feels, or does at home, on trips, on the street, 
or in school; or the things that he may have 
imagined while at home, in school, or in the 
community during the observation of, or par- 
ticipation in, various activities. The indirect 
experiences concern themselves with things 
that the child reads about, has heard read, or 
has known to happen to other people. Many in- 
teresting and appropriate topics will be sug- 
gested by the following outline. 





EXPERIENCES 
A. Direct 
I. Real 
1. Home 
a) Members 
(1) Work 
(2) Responsibilities 
(3) Leisure and its use 
(4) Friends 
(5) Pets 
b) Law and order 
2. Community 
a) Members’ (producers, 
deliverers, idlers) 
(1) Work 
(2) Responsibilities 
(3) Leisure, provided for by: 
(a) Libraries 
(b) Churches 
(c) Parks 
(d) Theatres 
(e) Gymnasiums 
(f) Playgrounds 
b) Law and order 
(1) Necessity for laws 
(2) Necessity of enforcing laws 
(3) Benefits derived from respect 
for laws 


protectors, 


3. School 
a) Personnel (pupils, teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, superintendent, 
janitors, nurses, doctors) 
(1) Work of personnel 
(2) Responsibilities of personnel 
(3) Leisure of personnel, provided 
for by: 
(a) Library 
(b) Playground 
(c) Gymnasium 
(d) Auditorium 
Friends of the personnel 
Pets owned by the personnel 


(4) 
(5) 


b) Law and order 
(1) Necessity for rules 
(2) Enforcement of rules 
(3) Self-adjustment to rules 
(4) Benefits from respect to rules 
4. Travel and transportation 
a) In vicinity 
b) In state 
c) In United States 
d) In or from other countries 


II. Imaginary (Same topics as given above) 
B. Indirect (which illustrate, emphasize, or 
idealize daily happenings and conduct) 
I. True 
1. Reading books, magazines, newspapers 
2. Hearing concerts 
3. Hearing talks, lectures 
4, Seeing pictures 
II. Imaginary 
1. Reading books, magazines 
2. Hearing concerts 
3. Hearing stories told or read 
4. Seeing pictures 

The teacher can arouse the desire to write the 
composition by planning with the children va- 
rious uses for it when it is completed. Some of 
the ways in which she may make her sugges- 
tions to the class are given here. 

1. “We shall not have time to-day for each of 
you to tell about the best fun you had last 
night, but there is time for you to-write your 
stories; and I will read them after you go 
home.” 

2. “Last week I enjoyed your written compo- 
sitions so much, but I was sorry that I could 
not share them with the rest of you. To-day, 
if you would like to, you may write about the 
most interesting time you have had this week, 
and to-morrow you may read your compositions 
to one another.” 

3. “Each week when we listen to the compo- 
sitions we find a few that are more enjoyed than 
the others. What would you think about sav- 
ing those?” 

“Oh, let us put them on the bulletin board!” 
a child exclaims. 

4. “Our bulletin board is rather crowded and 
our best compositions are beginning to look 
soiled and untidy. Is there some other way in 
which we could keep them?” 

“Make them into a storybook for the reading 
table,” is suggested. 

B, "ay, (principal) was in here the 
other day and saw your composition storybook 
on the reading table. He wondered if you chil- 
dren would save the next six best compositions 
and let their authors read them in the assembly 
some morning.” 

6. “Dorothy said the other day that she 
wished our composition storybook was printed 
like a magazine. I could print the next stories 
on the typewriter, if you prefer them in that 
form.” 

“Father would type mine if it were chosen as 
a best one,” a pupil remarks. 

7. A child suggests: “The last few composi- 
tiors in our storybook are just like a newspa- 
per. They tell all the things we have been do- 
ing at school. May we call it our school news- 
paper?” 

If the words the children learn to spell are 
those most frequently used in writing and if 
the speiling lessons are taught in written form, 
the first-grade children in the second semester 


will have command over a large enough vocab- 
ulary to be able to write short compositions. 
Even in the first grade the children should be 
taught to refer to their readers or homemade 
dictionaries to find the spelling of any word 
that they need to use and have not as yet 
learned. 

As soon as the children learn to spell a few 
words in written form, they should practice 
writing sentences composed of some of these 
words. The sentences should be made up by 
the children. Practice in writing these sen- 
tences should improve penmanship habits and 
results and teach the arrangement of the work 
on the page. The teacher must build up for the 
child habits as regards neatness, margins, 
headings, titles, letter forms, and slant. Many 
of the ideals preceding these habits are most 
easily set up by means of the blackboard writ- 
ing done by the teacher. This is especially 
true if, at the time she arranges the work on 
the board, she remarks upon keeping her mar- 
gins even, centering the title above her para- 
graph, and filling all the lines yet not crowding 
the words. 

Such ideals as (1) using short sentences, 
(2) “sticking” to the topic, (3) making the com- 
position interesting, (4) attracting attention 
with the first sentence, (5) saving a surprise 
for the last sentence, are best taught through 
oral work. 

During any of the class periods of the day, 
in which conversation has a part, different 
children will make individual contributions. 
These probably will be limited in amount and 
seem desultory in nature, yet there may be 
great similarity in the general idea of the un- 
derlying experiences. For this reason they can 
be worked up into a class composition. 

Some child or teacher may remark that many 
of the children had automobile trips to the 
country this week-end and that many saw their 
first robin for this spring. The teacher may 
ask, “shall we write tnis in our diaries so as to 
keep a record of our first robin?” 

The children will dictate what is to be writ- 
ten and the teacher will record it on the board, 
The title may be added last, as it must be true 
to the content of the paragraph. The teacher 
will arrange the work in correct form as re- 
gards margins, indention, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and so forth. The work must be dated 
since it is a record. The resultant group com- 
position in written form may be similar to this. 


April 7, 1924 
Our First RoBIN 

Yesterday many of us drove into the 

country. We saw our first robins. 

Some of them were high up in trees. 

That means good luck for this year. 

We wish the good luck to be a sum- 
mer on a farm. 


The children will copy this composition in 
their notebooks, which serve as diaries, after 
deciding to which forms they must pay partic- 
ular attention. 

Some other day the children may be led to 
tell after-school experiences. Then the teacher 
will remind them of their robin composition 
and ask each to write his own composition, 
naming it in accordance with what it tells. 
They may refer to their robin composition when 
in doubt about form. The teacher will super- 
vise the work, answer questions, and keep ev- 
eryone busy, but avoid at-this time any correc- 

(Continued on page 99) 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


This is the third of a series of posters illustrating the laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code. 
This poster may be colored and mounted on a card for a civic wall decoration. By 
means of a pantagraph it may be copied on the blackboard to be used for a language les- 
son in civics and ethics, It may also be used for the decoration of a blackboard calendar. 
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lI. A Girl Scout’s Duty Is To Be Useful and To Help Others 


This means that if it is a question of being a help to the rest of the world, 
or a burden on it, a Girl Scout is always to be found among the helpers. 
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Improving Teaching Through Educational Tests 


PART III-FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES IN ARITHMETIC 


By RENA C. STEBBINS, 


the teacher in the field of fundamental 
processes in arithmetic. Instead of plan- 
ning drill work blindly, the teacher can now as- 
certain how the work of her grade compares 
with standard achievement in each process and 
can organize her drill work to meet the spe- 
cific needs of her class. 
There are a number of excellent tests in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. Of these there is 


HE standard test movement has made 
one of its most practical contributions to 


in this test since it is a test of both speed and 
accuracy. Six of the tests have a time allot- 
ment of only 30 seconds. An error of merely 3 
seconds in timing will mean an inaccuracy of 
10% in the results. Therefore a stop watch is 
almost a necessity. If an ordinary watch with 
a second hand is used, the greatest care must 
be exercised in timing. 

5. The directions state, “Have the children 
start and stop work together.” To insure this 
we drill the children in three signals: “Ready!” 

(means that elbow 
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Fig. I—A few examples from each set of the Cleveland Arithmetic Test. 


none better for diagnosis of skills and disabil- 

ities in the processes than the Cleveland Arith- 

metic Tests designed by Mr. S. A. Courtis. 
The Cleveland Test is really a booklet com- 


posed of fifteen separate tests, each with its ~ 


own time limit and its own norm (standard). 
Each of the fifteen tests is designed to measure 
speed and accuracy in a particular aspect of 
one of the four fundamental processes with in- 
tegers, or in fraction work. 

Tests A, EK, J, and M diagnose addition diffi- 
culties from the simple addition facts (Test A) 
to the addition of four columns of five digits 
each, with carrying in each column (Test M). 
Likewise sets B and F diagnose subtraction 
habits; C, G, and L, multiplication skills; D, J, 
K, and N, division difficulties; and H and O, 
fraction work. Figure I shows the first few 
examples in each set. There are sufficient ex- 
amples of similar difficulty in each set to pro- 
vide a real test of both speed and accuracy for 
all children. Since each of the fifteen sets in 
the booklet is a separate test the Cleveland 
Test may be used for any grade in the school 
by omitting those tests of the fifteen which 
examine work that has not yet been taught. 


GIVING THE TEST 


1. The test may be given to an entire rocm at 
once, whether it be a one-grade room or a dis- 
trict schoolroom containing all grades, since 
the time remains uniform while the standards 
differ for each grade. 

2. Sets A through J should be given on one 
day, the remainder of the booklet on the fol- 
lowing day, to avoid fatigue. 

8. “Instructions for examiners” are on the 
last page of the test booklet. They should be 
followed implicitly. 

4. The time allowance is especially important 


rather than by the chil- 
dren. The assurance of 
accuracy gained in this way more than repays 
the examiner for the time spent. The following 
accuracy hints will be found helpful for the 
person correcting the tests: 

1. Keep the answer card near the answers. 

2. Use colored pencil. 

3. Correct one double page throughout all 
the booklets. Then go back and correct the 
next double page in all the booklets, and so on. 

4. Total carefully the number of problems at-. 
tempted and the number right. Check. 

5. In recording totals after A and R on the 
cover page of the booklet, great care must be 
taken that these be copied accurately. 

The tabulation of the 
results of the Cleveland 
Test takes considerable 
time, but the tests are 
valueless without it; 
the results fully repay 
for the time expended; 
and when. one recalls 
that, after all, not one 
test but fifteen tests 
have been administered 
in. one booklet, the time 
does not seem so unrea- 
sonable. The directions 
for tabulation in Fold- 
er D are clear and ex- 
plicit and should be fol- 
lowed carefully. 

The tabulation yields 
three valuable groups 
of data: 

1. An individual pu- 
pil rank record on the 
cover page of each 
booklet. Such a record 
for child No. 3 (O. L.) 
in a 5A, Grade follows: 
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2. The “Class Record Sheet” tabulation. On 
this sheet the pupils are listed and numbered 
in the order of their rank in the first addition 
test (Test A). The number thus given to each 
pupil is called his basic rank and is used to 
designate him throughout the tabulation for all 
of the fifteen tests, brought together on one 
sheet. For each test the pupils are listed in the 
order of their rank in that test, the pupils be- 
ing designated by their basic rank. As shown 
in the following portion of a “Class Record 
Sheet” tabulation, O. L., pupil No. 3, ranked 


CLASS RECORD SHEET 









































Grade 5A, End of Year 
No. Addition Subtraction =— 
A] E] JIM B|F C|G fete. 
M. Rf} 1] 1)21]8]17 1/17 |] 14]at 
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oO LY 3] 3] 7)]14) 14 3] 3 ft 26t45 
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D. D.f| 5 | 5] 8415/13} 2a}e4 | alia 
R. S.f} 6 | 6] 3/24/24} s]o3 } as] 4 
A. M. 7 7413 | 3] 21 2] 6 28] 5 
M. D. 8 8} 5112] 2 6] 5 2] 24 
B. C. 9 9 |17 |28}15 5715 17} 11 
H. S$ 10 10 {24 | 7] 3 7/11 12] 6 
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third in Test A, and therefore No. 3 became his 
basic rank and this number, rather than his 
name, was used to designate him throughout 





Fig. 1l1—Medians of Grade 5A, expressed as percentages of.standards on the Courtis 
Arithmetic Test, Cleveland Series, City Normal School, Rochester, New York. 
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the entire tabulation. For this reason the rec- 
ord: of this pupil or of any pupil can be easily 
traced. Under Test H in this tabulation you 
will find the number 8 in the sixth place, under 
Test J in the seventh place, and under Test M 
in the tenth place. This means that O. L., pu- 
pil No. 3, ranked third in Test A, sixth in Test 
E, seventh in Test J, and tenth in Test M. 
(See opposite page.) 

3. At the end of the Class Record Sheet there 
is a place to record the median score made by 
the pupils on each test, the standard score for 
each test, and the difference between the two. 
Since, however, a difference of one point on Set 
A (where the standard is 24 points, a 4% dif- 
ference) is of so much less relative significance 
than a difference of one point on Set J (where 
the standard is 3, a 3314% difference), we 
feel that a more valuable comparison is made 
when medians are expressed in terms of per- 
centage of standards, derived in each case by 
dividing the median by the standard score. For 
the 5 A, Grade, the record is as follows: 




















Test Median Standard Percentage of Standard 
A 19.7 24.0 82% 
E 6.3 6.2 102% 
J 4.2 4.2 100% 
M 43 3.4 126% 
B 21.3 18.0 118% 
F 78 7.0 111% 
Cc 16.0 17.0 94% 
G 5.3 5.7 93% 
L 3.1 3.2 97% 
D 13.7 18.0 16% 
I 2.0 3.0 67% 
K - 3.5 7.0 50% 
N 1.4 1.4 100% 
H 5.6 6.7 84% 
ry) 1.5 2.5 60% 














This record is expressed graphically in Figure II. 


TREATMENT OF RESULTS 


With the results now complete, the important 
point is to use them. The ways of using them 
are innumerable to the resourceful teacher. 


. tainment and standard attainment. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


First, as a basis of diagnosis, she will study 
the results for traces of overdrill, disability, or 
lack of emphasis in each type of work with 
each process, For the 5A Grade used above 
as an illustration, our diagnosis would be: 

1. Addition (except for a little slowness in 
addition facts) shows some trace of overdrill. 

2. Subtraction is overdrilled. 

3. Multiplication is practically satisfactory. 

4. Division is all poor except the last type, 
which is the type least used in life. Simple di- 
vision needs some of the overexpenditure of 
time previously devoted to addition and sub- 
traction. 

5. Fraction work is unsatisfactory. A care- 
ful study of types of errors would show the 
teacher what needs to be'retaught and drilled. 

Next should come a study, with the child, of 
the special needs of the individual pupils. For 
example, pupil No. 3 (O. L.), while doing excel- 
lent work on the whole, falls down to tenth 
place on type M addition, to eleventh and 
twelfth place in multiplication G and L, to sev- 
enteenth place in short division, and to twen- 
ty-second place in fractions (Set O). This 
child should be urged to work himself up to a 
high place in these points. 

The results should be used not only as a 
basis for class and individual diagnosis, but 
also as a means of motivation of drill work. 
The Cleveland Test gives the child, as well as 
the teacher, fifteen definite goals in his drill 
work, and a concrete ratio between his own at- 
To put 
these facts before the children we use the fol- 
lowing easily prepared devices: 

1. Cut the rank tabulation from the cover of 
each child’s test ‘booklet, mount it, and give it 
to him to study, interpret, and keep as a ref- 
erence guide. ; 

2. Prepare a copy of the Class Record Sheet 
for the children’s bulletin board. Encourage 
each child to find his number and trace his 
“ups and downs.” 

8. Place on the bulletin board the graph of 
the grade medians expressed as percentages of 
standards. Teach the children to read this 
class graph. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


With the particular difficulties of each child 
in fifteen types of work clearly discovered, it is 
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easy to sum up the remedial measures, as, “Give 
each child the type of drill work that he most 
needs.” Is any teacher equal to this task? Witt. 
all her other daily planning, we cannot see 
how one teacher, unaided, can provide individ- 
ual drill for each child. What reasonable 
measures can she use? 

1. The teacher knows the class weaknesses 
She can stress these points and reteach a poor 
ly mastered process, if necessary. 

2. Each child has seen his own results. Give 
him ideas as to how to improve his speed and 
accuracy by himself. Teach him to be respon- 
sible for improvement in his own weak lines. 

3. A device which meets the needs of indi 
vidual children to a remarkable degree has been 
prepared by Mr. Courtis himself in the form of 
the Courtis Standard Practice Tests. Admir- 
ably designed to meet individual needs, to ap- 
peal to the fundamental instincts of the child, 
and to save the time of teacher and pupil, these 
cards have yielded returns that are worth 
many times the original cost. 

4. Retest at the end of each term to check up 
on the children’s progress. Testing more often 
than once a term takes too much time. 

5. A word of warning may be unnecessary, 
but it is important that the teacher who is fol- 
lowing this test program should be careful not 
to teach the material in the Cleveland Test it 
self. Teaching it utterly spoils it for use in 
retesting. 

Drill in fundamentals is not the main part of 
arithmetic teaching, but it is a necessary part 
of it. The use of a Courtis test program can 
free the teacher from doubt in preparing her 
drill exercises, can keep the emphasis where it 
is needed, can stimulate the intelligent interest 
of the child in his own disabilities, and can 
prevent the waste of previous time from over- 
drill 
AuTHorR’s NoteE:— The following material is 
needed for giving the test toa grade: One copy 
of the test booklet for each child and for the 
examiner; one copy of Folder D (giving the 
standard scores and instructions for tabulating 
results) ; one answer card; and one class rec- 
ord sheet. The materials for this test are un- 
usually inexpensive since Mr. Courtis pub- 
lishes his tests without profit to himself. They 
may be ordered directly from Mr. 8S. A. Courtis, 
1807 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


Do We Encourage Carelessness? 


By A WESTERN TEACHER 


young employee is careless in his work. 

Is the school system responsible for 

this? It certainly should not be given 
the entire blame, but I believe that, to quite 
an extent, it is at fault. 

Many a time I have been engaged in a wordy 
battle on this subject, and my opponents have 
been numerous; yet I always have emerged 
from the fray standing by my convictions. 
One of these is that an incorrect answer de- 
serves no credit, even though the process used 
to obtain it was correct. No doubt this state- 
ment will call forth protest, but I hope to ap- 
peal at least to those who, younger in the pro- 
fession, may be inclined to let their sympathy 
influence their grading. 

“But is not ability to reason as valuable as 
mechanical accuracy?” someone retorts. Cer- 
tainly it is, but why, just because that is true, 
give credit for something which the pupil can 
readily see is wrong and valueless? We can 
give credit for reasoning ability without in- 
volving the matter of correct answers. 

It seems to me that the issue is not a matter 
of relative values. It is perfectly easy to give 
the proper attention to analysis and to me- 


Bas men maintain that the average 


chanical processes without neglecting either, 
and without inviting any conflict. My point is 
that, for the sake of the child, we should not 
encourage carelessness by giving credit for 
work carelessly done. 

Whatever arguments arise to justify such 
practice, my own daily experiences serve to 
convince me that the average child will not 
make a very great effort to be accurate unless 
he is forced to be so. To be definite,—when I 
teach fractions, I do not generally count such 
answers as %2 wrong in the early stages of 
our work. But the time comes when I consider 
that the pupils understand the processes well 
enough to remember to make reductions, and I 
give the warning that hereafter I shall expect 
all fractions to be reduced to lowest terms. 
And invariably I find that, in spite of any ef- 
fort that I may make to secure the desired re- 
sult, little heed is paid to the matter until I 
actually. count off full value for the careless 
omission. The same is often true of the use 
of the dollar sign. And I have been called ab- 
solutely unfair because of marking problems 
as wrong when the decimal point was omitted 
or misplaced! I do think that the closeness of 
grading must often depend upon attendant cir- 


cumstances. Nevertheless, I always find that 
a few instances of leniency in my grading call 
forth a corresponding laxness on the part of 
my pupils. 

The English classes, also, present striking 
examples of need for eternal vigilance. Some- 
times I announce that no paper, for a certain 
exercise, will be accepted if written in pencil. 
For some unexplained reason, one or two good 
papers come in, pencil written. It is a tempta- 
tion to accept these, since they are good, and 
perhaps an unavoidable accident was the 
cause. So I merely discount the papers, stat- 
ing in the usual red-ink way, “5% off for pen- 
cil.” Next time six or eight pencil copies are 
turned in. Some flimsy excuses are given, 
which usually resolve themselves into the gen- 
eral one that 5% off is less painful than forc- 
ing oneself to the disagreeable task of writing 
with ink. So I realize that it would have been 
better for us all if I had steeled myself against 
the temptation to “not be too hard on the first 
offender.” 

Likewise I find that unless I insist upon a 
perfect copy in letter writing, I shall receive 
few or no perfect copies from a class of forty. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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fairies — The Pronouns 


By EDITH SHELDON HANLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


NNIE Louise and I decided not 
to tell anyone about our visits to 
the Wordfairies at present for 
fear that these trips might come 
to a sudden end. We were thor- 
oughly interested now and could 
scarcely wait for our guide to 

come and take us to see the 
F Pronouns. 
+ When Mother suggested that we should 
watch Susan make cookies, we said that we 
preferred to go to our usual place before the 
sitting-room fire. I must confess, however, 
that we knew that we should have some of 
the cookies later on even if we did not see 
them come, crisp and hot, from the oven. 

“Do you suppose that Mr. Dick will forget 
us?” asked Annie Louise. 

“Of course I shall not forget you,” an- 
swered Mr. Dick’s voice so close to us that I 
almost jumped out of my chair. “You young 
people are taking such an interest in my 
little friends, the Word- 
fairies, that I am enjoying P 
these trips myself. We had {| 
better go at once to see the 
Pronouns.” 

The door of ‘Study’ began 
to show itself dimly at first, 
but in an instant it stood 
out in full view and swung 
open easily. Our little 
friend rushed us along the 
Avenue of Learning so rap- 
idly that we had no time to 
look to the right or to the 
left. We were soon in a lit- 
tle city from which we could 
see the City of Nouns, not 
far away. 

“What a tiny place,” I 
cried, “and see how small 
these fairies are! They look 
like the Nouns but they are 
so much smaller.” 

“Yes, they are small and 
there are few of them. It 
is not a numerous tribe, but 
it is a most useful one, not 
only to you mortals who call 
on them so often but to the 
poor Nouns who would have 
a great deal of work to do 
if it were not for them. 

“Do either of you know 
what ‘Pronoun’ means? 
Well, I shall tell you. Pro 
means for, so Pronoun 
means ‘for a Noun.’ That 
is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell, as they say.” 

“Oh, I see!” cried Annie 
Louise clapping her hands. 
“The Pronouns do the work 
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“Exactly,” went on Mr. Dick. “Here 
comes a little Pronoun on her way to work. 
Let us do as we did in the City of Nouns. 
Let us stop her and ask questions.” 

“Can you spare us a moment, little fairy?” 
I asked, stepping in front of her. 

“Gladly; we are always pleased to let 
people learn all that they can about us,” re- 
plied the fairy with a pleasant smile. “Is 
there any particular information that you 
would like to have?” 

“Yes, please. We want to know what 
kind of work you do in the world, and why 
you carry that pretty key. I noticed that 
the Nouns had four keys and that you have 
only one.” 

“We do exactly the same things as the 
Noun fairies do. It is our duty to work for 
them,” continued the Pronoun. “You see 
we are kinsfolk to the Nouns, though rather 
distantly related. 

“We go out with them when they need us. 
The Noun with whom 
we go is our antecedent. 
Ante means ‘before’ and 
cedent means ‘gone,’ so 
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our Noun usually goes before us and we fol- 
low at a respectful distance. Our Nouns are 
kind and always lend us their person, num- 
ber, and gender, but we must be in our own 
case, and it is for this that we carry our key. 

“T am glad to have met you,” said the lit- 
tle Pronoun pleasantly. ‘Make yourselves at 
home in our city. I hear my Noun calling 
and I must go now.” ; 

“What kind of Pronoun is she?’ asked 
Annie Louise as the fairy proceeded in the 
direction of the City of Nouns. 

“A Personal Pronoun,” replied Mr. Dick. 
“This one is named ‘She.’ I think her class 
is the most interesting of the tribe. A Per- 
sonal Pronoun always take the place of a 
person’s name.” 

While chatting together thus, we could see 
the Pronouns rushing about so fast that we 
could hardly distinguish one from another. 

“Are they all of one class?” asked Annie 
Louise. 

“By no means,” answered Mr. 
“There are five classes of Pronouns. Some 
are of a much lower order than others. J, 
you, he, she, and it, with their different 
forms into which these pe- 
culiar little fairies can 
change as occasion requires, 
are the personal Pronouns. 

“Another class, known as 
Interrogative Pronouns, only 
ask questions. Here comes 
one now; notice its expres- 
sion.” 

We looked eagerly at the 
little fairy coming toward 
us and could hardly keep 
from laughing at its funny 
inquisitive face and mouth 
like an interrogation point; 
but when we remembered 
that Mr. Dick had said it 
was always asking questions 
we were not surprised. 

“That is Who,” said our 
kind friend, “and here comes 
Which and What trying to 
catch up.” 

“They all have capital 
letters pinned in front of 
their dresses! Are Pro- 
nouns allowed to wear those 
pretty decorations, too?” I 
inquired. 

“They are evidently going 
to lead some Wordfairies in 
a question; that is why they 
are wearing their capital 
letters.’ 

“There is one personal 
Pronoun who should always 
wear her decoration, and 
that is-the little fairy J. 


Dick. 
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for the Nouns.” 


We were soon in a little city from which we could see the City of Nouns, not far away. 


(Continued on page 89) | 
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with other playfellows. Until you learn to play 
fair and let the little ones have their rights, you are 
going to be shut up in a kennel by yourself. Do you 
understand me, sir?” 

“Bowwow! Bowwow!” answered the puppy. 

“Joe,” said Bobby, “I believe he means that he does 
understand and intends to behave. Give him an- 
other chance. Do not shut him up just yet.” 

“Well, I will try him a while longer,” promised 
Joe, “and if he acts as he should, I will change his 
name from Bully Buster to Brother Buster.” 

Do you not hope that Bully Buster learned to be- 
have and had his name changed? 








BULLY BUSTER 


By Susie M. Best 
ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


ENNY and Bobby were very happy. Their 
B friend, Joe Brown, who had moved to the 
country, had invited them to visit him. 

Joe kept his dogs in the barn. He had two families 
of dogs. There was a mother dog and four puppies 
in one family, and a mother dog and five puppies in 
the other. 

One of the puppies was much larger and stronger 
than any of the others. Joe had named him “Bully 
Buster.” He was very selfish. 


When mealtime came he always pushed the small 
puppies away. “Bowwow! Bowwow!” he barked. 
“Get out of the way. I am going to eat. You must 


” 


wait until Iam through.” Because the other puppies 


were too small to force their way they had to wait. 
A part of the barn was a playground for the pup- 
pies and they would have had a fine time romping 

















This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


Epitor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the 
reading public as Gertrude Chandler Warner, au- 
thor of The House of Delight, The Box Car Children, 
Star Stories for Inttle Folks, and many contribu- 
tions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and other -educational 
and literary magazines. With her sister, Frances 
Lester Warner, she wrote Life’s Minor Collisions. 
She is a teacher in the schools of Putnam, Conn. 
“Uncle Albert,” under his proper name of Ralph C. 
Jenkins, has also been one of our valued contributors. 
ile is Superintendent of Schools in Putnam, and has 
co. courses at Keene (N. H.) State Normal 

chnool. 








Harrison, Mass. 
October. 12. 
My DEAR RITA: 

So you are doing a lot of risky things this 
year. You have begun by not hanging around 
the school building talking shop with the other 
teachers until the owls hoot in the treetops and 
the heavens are in full bloom. A good begin- 
ning. But will you be able to keep it up against 
the buffetings of the years? Perhaps you will, 
for you will have Friend Fiddle to help you:: A 
teacher’s work is narrowing at the best. From 
the time the lines march in in the morning un- 
til “Good night, Children” is said, you will be 
called upon to match your wits with immature 
minds. You will cultivate the fine art of talk- 
ing down to children. From a stoop of the mind 
it is a natural step to a stoop of the body. In 
fact, I have never felt certain whether. the 
phrase “teacher’s stoop” refers to an attitude 
of the body or to an attitude of the soul. 

After giving the day’s work a decent burial, 
hasten out to join your grown-up friends. You 
can’t talk down to your violin, for no matter 
how deep you plumb its mysteries, the instru- 
ment has possibilities far beyond your reach, 
or the reach of a Kreisler or a Paganini. Nor 
can you stoop down very long to a tennis ball 
er even to a round wooden disk. For the proper 


number of these disks suitably arranged on the. 


proper number of black and white squares will 
provide for you a game, which, though you en- 
ter into its labyrinths arrogantly will inevitably 
send you away humbled. I asked a friend re- 
cently how well another friend could play the 
game of checkers. “Well,” said he, “Mr. H. 
thinks he is quite a player, but he hasn’t 
reached the point yet where he is willing to 
concede that there is much to the game.” 

So cultivate your friendships with things. 
Cultivate human friendships as well. But I 
think you will find that these friendships with 
things will prove as effective antidotes for 
that belittlement of the soul which the routine 


of your daily tasks must certainly bring you, . 


as will the friendships of your most accom- 
plished human intimates. 

About your taking a Sunday school class: 
You say there is no more reason why a teacher 
should not take a class than there is why a 
mother should not. I cannot wholly agree with 
you in this. It is often argued that, since all 
work and no play makes Jill a dull girl, those 
Jills who happen to be school teachers should 
not do the same kind of work on Sunday that 
they do five days in the week. I have never 
given much weight to the argument. The extra 
two hours required to prepare and teach the 
average Sunday school class is not a serious 
burden to any teacher. Addit to the regular 
working hours of the week and the teacher will 
still have time for recreation enough to keep 
her from growing dull. It is not the extra 
work, but the lost opportunity that makes a 


Sunday schcol class objectionable. The Sun- 


day school hour offers one of the best oppor- 
tunities of the whole week for the teacher to 
meet adult minds. Instead of teaching a class 
of youngsters, how much better it would-be for 
the teacher to attend an adult class, to partici- 
pate in its discussions, to get the stimulation 
which comes from the matching of equai minds. 


The need of capable women to teach Sunday 
school classes of children is great. Perhaps it 
is selfish in a teacher not to take a class. Per- 
haps it is just as_selfish for the Sunday school 
to take from the day school teacher her won- 
derful opportunity for meeting adult minds. 
Mothers are daily meeting adult minds as well 
as children’s. There is no talking down to 
Father in order to make sure of a sufficient ap- 
propriation for a new coat! And a Sunday 
school class is not the same kind of work for 
the mother. It is a change of work, which is 
recreation. 

I was thinking of you and your last letter the 
other day while I was out in the woods riding 
the circuit of my country schools. A gorgeous 
maple leaf fluttered into my lap. A little far- 
ther on a fitful gust brought down a dozen 





Because I would be young in soul and 
mind 
Though years musi pass and.age my life 
constrain, Ri < 
And I have found no way tolag behind { 
The fleeting years, save by the magic 
chain 
That binds me, youthful, to the youth 1 
love, — 
I teach. 


Because 1 would be wise and wisdom 
find 


From millions gone before whose torch I 


pass, 
Still: burning bright to light the. paths 
that wind 
So steep and rugged, for each lad and 
lass 
Slow-climbing tothe unrevealed above, 
I teach. 


Because in passing on the living flame 

That ever brighter burns the ages through, 

1 have done service that is worth the 
name, 

Can I but say, “The flame of knowledge 
grew 

A litile brighter in the hands I taught,” 

I teach. 
—Louis Burton Woodward 


(In Journal of the National Education Association) 














more. A month from now and the branches 
will be bare. But it is not Death, only nature’s 
way to make ready for a stronger, more vigor- 
ous growth when spring shall kiss the sere 
boughs and make them live again. 

Do you know, Rita, I often fancy that all of 
us pass through this miracle of winter and 
spring whenever we bear our little crosses and 
are carried out of the tomb. I like to think of 
our education as built up of this kind of experi- 
ence. It is John Dewey’s “reconstruction and 
reorganization of experience, which adds to the 
meaning of experience, and which increases the 
ability to direct the course of subsequent expe- 
rience.” 

Let me see, you have been living with your 
thirty pupils and four supervisors for about 


‘six weeks now. Do the supervisors register in- 


finity. minus, infinity plus, or a deadly mean? 
Take that writing. supervisor for instance. Has 
she any soul in her writing lessons? Has she 
discovered and pointed out to you a way to 
make the children just a little more useful and 
therefore a little happier and better through 
good penmanship? And the supervisor of mu- 
sic. Do~the children love to sing for~ her? 
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Does she let them “rise on stepping stones of 
their dead selves to higher things” by making 
those stepping stones, stones that they really 
enjoy? Is the supervisor of physical education 
a woman or a man? How far can he see beyond 
his nose? I don’t really expect you will an- 
swer all of these questions. ; 

I suppose your thirty pupils are grouped into 
at least three classes. A first grade teacher I 
visited not long ago, instead of calling her 
classes A, B, and C named them the Acorns, 
the Busy Bees and the Chicadees. Most of the 
slower children were not conscious that they 
were in a lower class. 

I hope you like the system of reading you are 
teaching. Almost any of the modern analytic 
reading systems is good. A beginning teacher 
will do well to stick closely to the directions 
and aids given in the reading manual. The ex- 
cellent manuals which accompany nearly all 
reading systems contain a wealth of helpful 
suggestions for teaching beginners to read. 
Don’t be in too much of a hurry to get the chil- 
dren into their books. Cultivating the ground 
for reading is a good deal like cultivating the 
soil for a lettuce bed. If the amateur gardener 
will take infinite pains to work over the ground 
thoroughly, picking out every stick and pebble, 
pulverizing and enriching the soil, by the time 
the seeds are put in the work will be half done 
and, by keeping in the moisture and keeping 
out the weeds, he can be assured of a good crop. 
But, having poorly begun, he must labor all 
season, merely hoeing stones. 
~ How much teachers differ in their ideas 
about primary number work! Some would de- 
lay all number work excepting the simplest 
counting and measuring until the second year. 
Others would teach the combinations besides 
carrying and borrowing and such operations in 
the first grade. My sympathies are on the side 
of those who would not do too much forcing. 
The well-worn adage is pertinent: “The Al- 
mighty can make a squash in a season, but it 
takes a hundred years to produce an oak.” 

I wish I could see your children push and 
pull. Do they write with their fingers? Yes? 
And do they also write with their heads and 
eyes and legs and toes? Yes, they do. I have 
seen them. Not that these members are actu- 
ally used to hold the pencil but the nervous 
stimulus which inevitably accompanies the 
writing process is reflexed all over the child’s 
body. The same thing is seen in the horrible 
grimaces they make when using scissors. The 
feat of writing which is so automatic with you, 
for the child is comparable to balancing oneself 
on a slack rope with one’s hands behind his back. 

And are the youngsters getting a good start 
in socialization? Reading is important, so is 
arithmetic and writing, but socializing heads 
them all. I mentioned earlier in this letter the 
miracle of winter and spring. But there is an- 
other miracle, the miracle of Waddie Klemkaw- 
sky and Theodore Winthrop Cabot, Jr., seatea 
one in front of the other in the first grade. 
Theodore’s grandfather is a retired president 
of the First National Bank and Waddie’s father 
has a lucrative business in old rubbers and 
rags. That makes no difference. In the social- 
izing process Theodore will learn as much from 
Waddie as Waddie learns from him. 

In closing, Rita, I want to point out to you 
again one of the most important duties of your 
job. What is all this for—these Theodores and 
Waddies and Olgas and Robertas and Hassans 
and Michaels and Johns all flocking in ever-in- 
creasing numbers to our public schools? What 
is it they want? Education! Americanization! 
Who are these people, these children? Future 
America! They are the hope and meaning of. 
that word. 

(Continued on page 97) 
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STEAM 











—By MAUDE M. GRANT Ulustrated by BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








Oh! Tam the Steam, and lam very hot, 
| raise the <3 quickly On ES and 


y song is like music, m,m°? | £° 
now fa 


| 
And ‘Bub, bub, bub bubble’ st,and now slow. 


Sanat Min S, lam strong as can be, 
Imake the bi ge amove over the sea. 
iq aM 


drive the b g wi 
JInd dig up the eart 







away down in the mine, 


h with my steam _,/ fine. 


[P 

| make the big #62 and steam #2 go, 

Im piped. in your _@#iand warm them,you know 
[make Band _<eand good. things to eat, 
Jhe & who uses me cannot be beat! 










ue Se in your mills every day. 
She Ni y.can be heard far awa Y 
| dri #25 that thresh out the w eat, 


\e the Pig rie 
I help grind the ta) for the bread that you eat. 









| help wash the ' in the laundries so big, 
And out in the jab? the big see | dig. 

lve many more uses of which youd, not dream, 
Oh! Lama worker! great powerful Steam 
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6 6 EGGY Bates, do come,” my broth- I confess that I felt very small and fright- my companion whisper, “Do not be afraid. 
er Bob urged. “We must go back ened in spite of my twelve years. Suddenly My house is near.” 
to the inn. You know that the I heard a human voice. How glad I was! Crawling along as best I could in the wind 
storm signals are out from “Lie down flat,” someone said, in what and the driving rain, it seemed ages before 


Manila.” sounded like a whisper, but must have been I felt myself being lifted, a dripping, breath- 
“Just wait until this boy comes down from a shout. I made out the form of the Filipino less bundle, up a steep flight of bamboo steps 
the tree,” I coaxed. “He might give us a lad wriggling along face downward. and into a room filled with brown-skinned 


drink of coconut milk. How can a storm be As quickly as I could, I obeyed. I heard people, all looking very much frightened. 
. Their mournful, wailing 


chant stopped as we entered. 
Afterwards I found out that 
they were praying for the 
storm to pass by. 

“Maria, get some dry 
clothes for the little Ameri- 
can lady,” my rescuer said 
in English to a girl of about 
my own size. She and her 
kindly faced mother took 
me into the next room and 
helped me off with my soak- 
ed garments. 

When we stepped out 
again, except for my chest- 
nut curls and red cheeks, 
and Maria’s straight coarse 
black hair and brown skin, 
you could scarcely have told 
us apart. We both wore 
short-waisted dresses of a 
very fine wiry muslin woven 
in a pretty pattern, with 
chemisettes, very wide loose 
sleeves, and V-shaped col- 
lars fastened at the waist. 
The collar of “my” dress 
was decorated with a little 
painted scene of Mayon Vol- 
cano. Maria’s was plain. 
(She had lent me her best 
dress, one which she had 
painted herself and wore 
only at a fiesta, which is a 
feast day.) Over our long 
trailing skirts we wore a 
square of black cloth, fall- 


very near! See how beauti- 
fully blue and calm the Pa- 
cific is and how clearly 
Mayon Volcano stands out 
against the sky!” 

So we stood watching the 
brown Filipino lad climb 
like a monkey up the smooth 
trunk of the coconut palm 
to the cluster of nuts and 
plumelike leaves at the top. 
After he had chopped free 
a few nuts, he started to 
descend. 

“See, he is coming—” I 
began. My sentence, how- 
ever, was never finished, for 
at that moment the great 
coconut palms began to sway 
and toss and a roaring wind 
nearly took us off our feet. 

We made our way back to 
the road, the wind growing 
wilder every moment, 
Blinded by the whirling dust 
we became separated. Now - 
I knew that we had been 
foolish to wander so far 
from our inn on the outskirts 
of the town of Albay. 

On the steamer on our 
way to the Philippines, 
where Father had been sent 
after he had finished his 
newspaper work in Japan 
and China, we had heard 
many stories of typhoons. 
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days. Just wait until this boy comes down from the tree,” I coaxed. (Continued from page 86) 



































November Jointed Toy---Pilgrim John 


ce By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





Pilgrim John wears a gray suit with white collar and cuffs. His hair and shoes are brown, stockings black and belt brown. 

































































INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOKS I AND II. Twenty-two large sized patterns in each book. Book I: Animals, Birds, etc..; 
Book II: Seesaw Jointed Toys and Mother Goose Jointed Toys. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


The Costume Play 
By Kate A. White 


O form of school entertainment is so effective as 

a costume play, but many teachers hesitate to 
give one because of the work involved in making 
the costumes as well as the time that it takes to 
train the children for their parts. However, if a 
little foresight is used, a large wardrobe, which is 
easily adapted to any play, may be secured in a 
short time. : 

A few years ago we had no costumes but we can 
now costume practically any play with very little 
work. Our costumes have been so planned that they 
may be easily changed to suit our needs. 

Our first play was one which called for Colonial 
costumes. The boys’ suits were made of brightly 
colored cambric. The coats were cut as nearly as 
possible like those worn in Colonial times but we 
used a knicker pattern for the trousers, putting in 
elastic at the knees and at the waist so as to fit 
boys of different size. The hats were made of crino- 
line and covered with black cambric. The girls’ 
costumes were the typical Martha Washington 
dresses, made of colored cambric, but the waists 
and skirts were made separate and the panniers 
were fastened to the skirts by means of snaps so 
that they might easily be removed. The fichus were 
of white material, edged with narrow ruffles. 

Instead of letting the children keep the costumes, 
as is the usual thing, we secured a stout wooden 
box that was both mouse proof and dust proof, into 
which we put our costumes. Hinges and a cheap 
padlock with a hasp completed our costume box. 
We put this box in the back part of our cloakroom. 

Our Thanksgiving play called for Pilgrim cos- 
tumes. The boys’ costumes were made of gray cam- 
bric. The coats were the regular Pilgrim coats, 
while the trousers were made like those of our Co- 
lonial costumes. The hats were the high-crowned 
Pilgrim hats, made of crinoline and covered with 
cambric. The girls’ dresses were made exactly like 
the Colonial dresses, with the exception that they 
were made of gray cambric, had no panniers, and 
instead of the fichus were adorned with white col- 
lars and cuffs made of muslin and starched until 
they were stiff. A second box was needed to hold 
these costumes. 

When we decided to give a play that called for 
peasant costumes all that we needed were some 
smocks for the boys, made of the colored cambric 
that matched the Colonial trousers; and black bod- 
ices with straps over the shoulders for the girls. 
These bodices were worn with the skirts of the 
Martha Washington costumes after the panniers 
had been removed. 

In the spring we made dancing costumes for our 
outdoor fete. They were of colored cheesecloth 
which we, ourselves, dyed because we could thus save 
money and also have colors that were softer and 
prettier. The costumes were made of three widths 
of cheesecloth gathered into a band at the neck, with 
openings left for the arms. After we had used 
them, we put them into our costume box. 

A Robin Hood play called for tights which were 
made of discarded underwear that had first been 


mended and then dyed the desired colors. The 
trunks and capes were made of harmonizing colors 
of canton flannel. The girls added white lace col- 
lars to the Martha Washington dresses from which 
the panniers had been removed. The collars were 
made of discarded pieces of lace which the girls 
brought from home or coarse net which had been 
hemmed and gathered. 

Besides the costumes that have already been men- 
tioned we now have a Santa Claus suit, which is 
made of red canton flannel trimmed with white can- 
ton flannel, together with the necessary Santa Claus 
mask. We also have a suit for Uncle Sam and one 
for Columbia. Then there is a king’s robe trimmed 
with ermine (the ermine is white canton flannel 
spotted with black) and, of course, there is a sim- 
ilar queen’s costume. A long black robe that has a 
pointed cap was made for Merlin when we gave a 
King Arthur play but it is also used for a witch’s 
costume at Halloween. There are several clown cos- 
tumes which are made of white muslin and are 
trimmed with little balls of bright red yarn. When 
the trimming is removed, these suits may be used 
for a variety of purposes. 

We also have Dutch costumes. The boys’ trous- 
ers are very baggy and are trimmed with large 
white buttons. These trousers are brightly colored 
and with them are worn gray vests also trimmed 
with large white buttons. The girls wear the skirts 
of the Colonial costumes, the peasant bodices, and 
white cheesecloth aprons like grandmother’s kitchen 
apron. 

Probably the most-used costumes in the entire 
collection are those of black cambric which are made 
like the sleeping garments worn by small children 
but have a long pointed hood and pointed feet. 
These are used for brownies, shadows, and so forth. 

We have also secured old-fashioned costumes 
from people living in the neighborhood. These are 
used when we wish to give plays of ten or more 
years ago. They are frequently used for eccentric 


characters as well. There are old-fashioned trous-| 


ers, odd looking coats, and hats of various kinds— 
derbies, straw hats, and even a silk hat. For the 
girls there are dresses which were fashionable twen- 
ty-five years ago and a number of quaint bonnets 
and mirth-provoking hats. 

With the growth of our collection of costumes we 
found it necessary to have a costume room, so a 
small room that had been used as a storeroom was 
appropriated for this purpose. Two pieces of ‘pipe 
were put across the room to hold the hangers on 
which we put our costumes, so that they would al- 
ways be ready for use. Several shelves were placed 
along the sides on which boxes containing hats and 
other properties could be stored. Each box is la- 
beled so that we know exactly the kind and number 
of articles that it contains. In these boxes, besides 
the hats, are paper flowers which have been used in 
various entertainments; fairies’ wings made of 
white crepe paper and sprinkled with artificial 
snow; fairy wands which are round sticks about 
eighteen inches long, with a small five-pointed silver 
star on the top of each; shields made of woad and 
painted with gold paint for knights; swords made 
of wood, the lower part painted with silver paint 


and the handles painted dark; knights’ helmets 
made of construction paper covered with silver pa- 
per and having gay plumes made of strips of crepe 
paper; odds and ends of dishes and crockery; sev- 
eral pairs of candlesticks; and wigs and whiskers, 
most of which we made ourselves. 

Ranged along the wall are a spinning wheel; a 
fireplace painted to resemble tile; several rocking 
chairs which had been discarded by the parents of 
the children but which the boys have repaired and 
painted in their manual training class; two small 
tables, one a kitchen table and the other a table for 
use in our living room scenes. There is also a box 
containing brightly colored cretonne covers for our 
schoolroom chairs which we use when it is neces- 
sary to represent the home of a millionaire or a 
room in the king’s palace. 

With these properties at hand we are ready to 
put on almost any play at very short notice and 
with very little trouble. When we desire a short 
play for general exercises, it is not necessary to put 
on something which does not call for costumes. We 
can put on anything that we desire as our costumes 
are ready and waiting for us. 

Perhaps the best thing about our costumes is that 
they have cost very little in either time or labor, 
merely a little thought in planning them and taking 
care of them after they have been made. And what 
fun it is for the children to dress up and give a play! 


Applied Arithmetic 
By A. J. Yaklich 


ie teaching arithmetic I use problems from the 
home as an aid in keeping the interest of the pu- 
pils. Fortunately most of the arithmetic textbooks 
of to-day are giving the child real, practical prob- 
lems, but even so the subject becomes much more 
vital if it is directly connected with the everyday 
work of the home. The interest of both parents and 
children is at once aroused when the teacher re- 
quests data about the fall threshing, the spring 
plowing, the measurements of a room, or the mate- 
rial for the new chicken house. In the succeeding 
paragraphs I shall give actual experiences that 
have grown from the regular classes in a little 
country school. 

General farm problems have been the easiest to 
obtain. In a review of denominate numbers, the 
sixth grade brought in the following data: the num- 
ber of bushels of every kind of grain raised by each 
of the neighbors nearest our school, the number of 
acres planted in each case, and the threshing rates 
for the various kinds of grain. A language lesson 
consisted in writing out the problems. In solving 
them we found the threshing bill for each man, the 
average number of bushels of each kind of grain, 
and the contents of some granaries. This brought 
in a splendid review of common fractions. Later 
when the grain was being marketed, we made and 
solved problems dealing with wagon-boxes, involv- 
ing gross, tare, and net weight. Similar problems 


were found in the purchase of the winter’s coal and 


the trading of wheat for corn. : 
The ice packed by three of the neighbors fur- 
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nished us with problems in decimals, cubic measure 
and weights. We. secured the following data: num- 
ber of loads cut per day, size and weight of the 
cakes, and the number of cakes. per load. From 
this we found the cubic feet per load, weight per 
load, the. total number of tons, and the average 
amount for each man. It is needless to say that 
this work was met with enthusiasm as it came at a 
time in the winter when\ there were not many ac- 
tivities on the farm, about which we could make 
problems. 

The eighth grade kept.an egg record for three 
months ,in connection with their study of agricul- 
ture. Cream slips were used in percentage prob- 
lems and a comparison made as to the profits of 
making butter or ‘selling cream. The buying and 
selling of poultry furnished some review work for 
these grades. The serving of a hot lunch at school 
afforded many actual problems. 

The lower grades obtain practice in addition as 
well as in money problems by making bills from 
mail order catalogues dealing with furnishings, 
toys, and school supplies. 

A project which worked well for all grades was 
the building of a simple farm bungalow. The 
eighth grade built the house of native birch to the 
scale of three-fourths of an, inch to a foot from a 
plan drawn in the agriculture class. The lower 
grades made all the furniture from light-weight 
boxes, using the same scale. When this project was 
completed the children had become very well ac- 
quainted with the use of the ruler. 

In conclusion, I will say that the pupils have be- 
come so interested that they are alert to problems 
of the home, a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental operations has been obtained, and the co- 
operation of parents with the school has been 
assured. 


“Around the World” 
On Our Window Sills 


By Beatrice Whitney Wilber 


N the Februrary and March 1924 issues of Nor- 

MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS there was 
a fascinating account of a World’s Fair Project. We 
decided to adapt this big idea to our one-room school 
and carry out a similar project. From kindergarten 
to grammar grades, all the pupils worked zealously 
and joyously to make our “Trip Around he World” 
a success. 

Lacking space and table room we made ‘our 
broad, deep window sills serve as miniature sand 
tables. Each of our eight windows represents one 
foreign country. In our schoolroom one may visit 
Holland, Spain, Switzerland, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, a Bedouin camp, an African Negro village, 
or an Eskimo village. 

The “Holland” window has a canal of blue pa- 
per, with brown cardboard canal boats. On the 
green paper border feed black and white Dutch 
belted cows. A dog cart of construction paper is 
filled with tiny milk cans, made of modeling clay. 
One of the youngest pupils made from paper a 
flock of geese with a Dutch boy tending them. 
These we pasted on the windowpane, as we did cut- 
out windmills and storks and a Dutch house, thus 
making an effective Dutch background. 

“Spain” has a forest of cork trees; some Spanish 
boys and girls; and a donkey, carrying baskets of 
olives. A picture of Columbus and Queen Isabella 
on the window helps link geography with history. 

The third grade (two girls) built a Swiss scence 
of cardboard boxes. There is a log house with 
stones on the roof. There are also cattle, sheep, 
and goats, each with a tiny bell on its neck. Tucked 
in one corner is a monastery, and a wonderful St. 
Bernard dog is rescuing a small boy from the 
depths of cotton snow. On the windowpanes rise 
the lofty Alps (done with chalk) and there are 
chamois and a group of mountain climbers with 
ropes and alpenstocks. 

On. one window sill a jinrikisha and Japanese 
maidens carrying parasols and fans, with pagodas 
and Mt. Fujiyama in the background. give us a 
glimpse of Japan. 

The bamboo house, water buffaloes, and coconut 
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trees arouse in us a desire to study more about the 
Philippines. 

The fifth grade did excellent work designing pyra- 
mids and a Sphinx to serve as a background for 
the broad, low tent of the Bedouin camp. The tent 
is set up on a green oasis,-on-which are palm trees, 
sheep and goats. The camels in the caravan are 
loaded with dates and palm leaves. 

The African village .has a straw hut and a 
group of Africans bringing in rubber and ivory. 
Lions, elephants, and giraffes in a forest appear on 
the lower windowpanes behind this village. 

Our one real winter picture is the land of the 
Eskimos. We covered the igloo with cotton on 
which we had spread a thick layer of coarse cattle 
salt. We also sprinkled this salt on the polar bears, 
seals, dog-team, canoe, and Eskimo children. 

When all was finished we had not represented 
our United States.. Therefore we decided to use 
the top of our organ for a scene, in which paper 
dolls, with right arms outstretched, salute an 
American flag, flying from a tiny flagpole. We cut 
the dolls from fashion magazines and mounted them 


“on cardboard. 


All this was started primarily as a geography 
project, but it has motivated work in every other 
subject in the curriculum, with fine results. 

The older girls and boys have utilized the lan- 
guage period to write courteous letters to tourist 
agencies and steamship .companies, for descriptive 
literature, details of world tours, and so on. Using 
this material as..guides, they take imaginary trips 
around the world, and visit each country we have 
reproduced. We have studied the ground of our 
travels in great detail, and location geography 
needs no more drill. 

The arithmetic classes compute the approximate 
cost of trips around the world and figure on our 
trade with: each country, both export and import. 

Visitors to our school are always invited to in- 
spect our window scenes and take the “Trip 
Around the World” with pupil guides. Thus the 
children have an incentive for telling worth-while 
facts in a pleasing manner. The older girls and 
boys add interest to their stories by including the 
tale of William Tell in Switzerland, the explora- 
tions of Livingstone and Stanley in Africa, and so on. 

In fact, the scenes have:been used in all grades 
for oral and written language stories, and the pri- 
mary pupils use the shorter descriptive stories for 
their reading lessons. We put the difficult geo- 
graphical words into our spelling lessons. 

Best of all, we solved the “spare time” problem, 
for now every spare moment is spent in research 





work, looking for interesting bits of information 
for our next “trip.” Thus there are no mischief- 
making, idle children. 

A visiting teaecher raised this question: Where 
can one obtain patterns for the homes, peoples, and 
animals of other lands? I have on file my own 
copies of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
for the. past three years and those of the teacher 
who taught the school before me. In this magazine 
we have generally found patterns or pictures from 
which we could make patterns. These patterns, 
with construction paper, cardboard, crayons, and 
watercolors, and with a big amount of interest and 
ambition, have sufficed in making possible our 
“Trip Around the World.” 


A Pre-Christmas Project 
By E. C. Tulip 


¢¢7T ET’S have a play,” was voted unanimously 

when the class was asked what they would 
do for their part in the Christmas entertainment. 
The library was visited and searched for the play 
that would best suit the class, but none was found. 

“Why can’t we write a play?” someone asked. 
The idea met with instant approval and when tke 
matter was voted upon everyone decided in favor of 
a class-written play. 

I was a bit apprehensive regarding the matter. I 
had never directed the writing of a play, and we 
had only a few weeks in which to write and rehearse 
a play to be given before the entire school and the 
parents. 

However, I need not have worried. We started 
out and I found it as much fun as the children did. 
No time was wasted in school, for the children hus- 
tled through their regular work with neatness and 
dispatch in order to secure more time for the play. 

First,.we decided on the central idea of the play, 
after, of course, determining that it must be about 
Christmas. Any number of suggestions were made 
and finally the old idea of toys’ coming to life was 
chosen, although it was not old to most of the chil- 
dren. 

To whom would the toys belong? Where should 
they be? How should they come to life? What 
should they do afterward? From this we got our 
plot and scene, 

What toys would we have in the play? One child 
had a clown costume, so we decided to have a 
clown doll. Another child had a frog costume, so 
we at once decided to have a mechanical frog. Thus 

(Continued on page 92) 
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NOVEMBER PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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Dy far the jolliest 
is when you spend one like Jimmy's. 
giving and then see how many of these pictures you can make. 


A PUMPKIN PARTY 


Thanksgiving Day you'll ever have. 
about his Thanks- 





- 
- 
renee” 


You've heard that nursery 
Rhyme, I know, 
OF how in years 
Quite long ago, 





Once, right about 
Thanksgiving time, 
YI little chap called 


Jimmy Prime, 


| His mother cooked, 
some things for him; 
He-filled those pumpkins 


To the brim, 
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AA funny man, 
‘Whose name was Peter, 

Once hada wife and ~ 
Couldn't keep her. 





det out to plan. 
rty for 
Two poor old folks 
Who lived next door. 





‘You should have seen 
The old folks’ eyes, 
When they received 

heir. big surprise. 





At last he found. 
Al pumpkin shell, 

In which she lived 

~ Both long and well. 





‘He took two pumpkins, 
_ _decraped them out 
Find left on covers, 
otrong and stout. 


Said Jimmy, as he 
_.. Walked away, 
“That was a real 
THANKSGIVING Day. 
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The White-Breasted Nuthatch 


eeZ74HOSE of us who know and 
: Ay study birds feel quite safe in 
saying that the white-breast- 
ed nuthatch is a favorite 
among the birds of that spe- 
5 Mi cies. Many students of birds 
6 ay | think that the chickadees are 

near relatives to the white- 
breasted nuthatch. The relation, however, 
is not a very close one. These birds associ- 
ate with each other in the woods at certain 
times of the year, and both have the habit of 
regarding their surroundings in an upside- 
down fashion. ‘The nuthatch descends the 
trunks of trees in 
that way, and the 
chickadee, when 
searching for _ its 
food, holds on to the 
twigs in an upside- 
down fashion also. 
This is the reverse 
of the manner of 
most perching birds. 

The nuthatch.- 
spends its time going 
up and down tree 
trunks, doing so in 
the most nimble man- 
ner. It has greater 
freedom than _ the 
woodpeckers and 
creepers, for its feet 
are large and strong 
and it does not have 
to depend upon its 
tail for support. 

The nuthatch 
usually remains 
with us all winter, 
even in the North, 
and, together with the several birds with 
which it associates, greatly adds to the charm 
ot the woods at that season. However, be 
the time of the year what it may, it is always 
a pleasure to meet the nuthatch in our ram- 
bles and to know of its habits. 

The crown of the nuthatch is a glossy 
blue-black, and while its breast is white, the 
rest of its plumage is mostly gray and white. 
The nuthatch selects a suitable hollow in a 
tree trunk in which to build its nest—gen- 
erally a deserted woodpecker’s hole. This 
it cleans up to suit itself and lines the bottom 
with rabbit’s fur and the like. 

There are six or eight white, speckled 
eggs laid in the nest. During the time that 
the young birds are being reared, the female 
receives the closest attention from her mate, 
and should you chance to make a near ap- 
proach to their home, his anxiety becomes 
very evident. At other times of the year 
the bird merely regards you in a friendly 
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sort of fashion, as he descends, head down- 
wards, on the trunk of the tree upon which 
he may happen to be. 

There is a good deal of sociableness in the 
nuthatch, and as it comes down the trunk of 
a tree, it glances curiously at you with its 
head turned to one side. When it nears the 
ground, it generally flies to another tree 
trunk, where it behaves as before. It is by 
no means a shy bird. In fact, it is quite the 
reverse, and possesses such pleasing quali- 
ties that it is a great favorite. 


Once you have heard the note of the nut-- 


hatch you are not likely to forget it, as it is 


eee 





Photograph from life by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


The White-Breasted Nuthatch 


quite different from that of any other bird. 
Even the notes of other species of nut- 
hatches do not particularly resemble it. To 
me, its note sometimes sounds like parque, 
parque-park, followed by a string of more 
or less rapidly reiterated notes. 

The nuthatch does no injury so far as is 
known, but does much good. It feeds upon 
insects which are harmful to the trees. 
Fifty per cent of its food consists of these 
insects, which it searches for untiringly. 
Spiders, too, constitute part of its food. It 
often eats beetles, moths, and caterpillars. 

I have seen the bird feeding at daylight, 
and again late in the evening. It delights in 
cracking open certain kinds of the softer- 
shelled nuts and eating the insects that may 
be within. Indeed, it seems to be able to 
select the nuts so affected. Such a nut it 
will push into some crevice or crack of a 
fence-rail, where it pounds away upon it 
with its-beak until the nut splits open. It 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


can then get at the hidden larva, -which it 
quickly devours. This performance is a 
truly interesting one to watch. In fact, 
everything about the nuthatch is brimful of 
interest, and it is a most fascinating bird 
no matter from what angle one may study 
its character and life. 

Many people often confuse this nuthatch 
with the downy woodpecker and the hairy 
woodpecker, indiscriminately applying the 
name “sapsucker” to all of them. Ignorant 
people who use a gun have killed many of 
our nuthatches, especially the white-breasted 
series. As popular accounts of our birds 

come to be more 

numerously publish- 

| ed and circulated, it 

is much to be hoped 
that this harmful 
anddestructive 
slaughter will cease. 

It has long been 
known to bird stu- 
dents that the nut- 
hatch prefers decid- 
uous trees to pines 
and cedars; but the 
reverse of this is the 
case with the little 
red-breasted nut- 
hatch and_ the 
pygmy, the latter of 
which I had abund- 
ant opportunity to 
study in the pine 
forests of New Mex- 
ico many years ago. 

In our bird fauna 
we have some nine 
kinds of nuthatches, 
but the best known 
is the white-breasted one of the eastern part 
of the United States. The several sub- 
species of the nuthatch are confined to as 
many localities, as, the slender-billed, the 
Florida, the Rocky Mountain, and the San 
Lucas nuthatches. I have studied all of 
these birds, with one or two exceptions, in 
their native habitats, and have found that 
all of them are more or less like our eastern 
bird, with very similar habits. Our earliest 
ornithologists knew of but two kinds, the 
white-breasted nuthatch always being the 
nuthatch. 

Beautiful species of nuthatches occur in 
the avifaune of other parts of the world, 
some in Europe, others in Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago; but not one of them 
possesses habits a bit more interesting than 
our own little white-breasted nuthatch. In 
this statement, I am sure that you girls and 
boys will agree with me, when later on, you 
study the history of the nuthatch. 








Editorial Note:—Dr.Shufeldt’s next article in this series entitled, “The Snowbirds or Juncos,” will appear in the January 1924 issue of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR and PRIMARY PLANS. Weare sure that everyone who has read Dr. Shufeldt’s articles will look forward with pleasure to his interesting sketch 


of one of our best-known winter birds, the Junco. This article, as well as those which follow, will be illustrated with photographs taken by Dr. Shufeldt. 
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Picture Study—“The Return of the Mayflower” 
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7y EORGE Henry Boughton, who 
H painted “The Return of the 
Mayflower,” is classed in both 
the English and American 
schools of painting. He was 
born in England in 1833, but 
came to America with his 
parents at a very early age. 

The parents, who were hard-working 
farming people, decided to send their son to 
a commercial school where he could learn a 
good trade that would make him financially 
successful. 

However, young Boughton was filled with 
so much enthusiasm for drawing that he 
neglected his commercial studies and drew 
incessantly. Every time his teacher’s back 
was turned he made sketches on scraps of 
paper or in the margin of his schoolbooks, 
often to his sorrow. 

Although the young artist was very en- 
thusiastic and showed talent, his parents 
thought that it was only a passing fancy. 
Unfortunately for the boy, both his mother 
and his father died, leaving him to the care 
of older brothers and sisters, who gave him 
absolutely no encouragement in his work. 

Young Boughton, whose enthusiastic na- 
ture could not be dampened, continued his 
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By JOHN T. LEMOS 





Questions to Answer 


Whom do you see first in this pic- 
ture? Do you know who they are? At 
what are they looking? Do they seem 
to be interested in it? How can you 
tell? Where is the ship going? 

Why did the Pilgrims come to Amer- 
ica? When and where did they land? 
Describe their first winter in the new 
country. Do you think that they were 
wise to follow their conscience? 

What do you think of the clothes 
that they wore? Do you like these 
clothes as well as modern ones? 

Can you tell the story of the artist 
who painted this picture? Is he a good 
painter? Are you familiar with any of 
his other paintings? Name the ones 
that you know. 

















drawing, even though he received no en- 
couragement at home. As he once wrote, “I 
drew everything that came within my no- 
tice.’ He was a great lover of sports and 


sometimes after earning a little extra money, 
he would go to town to buy a ball or a fish- 
ing line. However, he generally came back 
with a box of paints 

This irresistible love of art triumphed in 
the end, and he progressed so well that by 
the time he reached early manhood he had 
sold enough sketches to finance a trip 
through England, Scotland, and Wales. He 
later returned to America, working in his 
studio in New York from 1858 to 1860. Be- 
cause of large orders that he received during 
that time, he was able to make a trip to 
Paris, where he worked and studied for two 
years. 

Boughton then moved to London, where 
he spent most of his remaining life, writing 
and painting. He was made a member of 
the National Academy of Design in 1871 and 
of the Royal Academy in 1896. Most of 
Boughton’s best works pertain to the life of 
early New England and that of Holland. 
While an exceptionally fine painter he was 
also a good writer. He wrote for a number 
of magazines, illustrating his own stories. 

Boughton’s paintings are all marked with 
a grace and refinement that was typical of 
his character. His sense of color was also 

(Continued on page 88) 











“THE RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER?’” 














Whenever we talk of the Mayflower it 
makes us think of high-masted ships and 
courageous Pilgrims. The story of the Pil- 
grims and their struggles to carry out their 
ideals is one of the most inspiring tales of 
American history. 

The Pilgrims came to this country in order 
to worship God in their own way. They land- 
ed at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in Decem- 
ber, 1620. That winter was full of hardships. 
The brave little band faced sickness, starva- 
tion, and hostile Indians. Many of their 
number perished. 

The Mayflower had been in Plymouth har- 
bor all winter and now that spring had come 
it was to return to England. How brave the 
Pilgrims had to be to see the Mayflower sail 
away without them! They realized that the 
departure of the ship would cut off entirely 
their connection with the Old World. 





Our picture shows Priscilla and John Alden 
watching the Mayflower disappear from 
sight. See how intensely interested they are. 
This is evident from the way that they gaze 
at the ship and the manner in which Pris- 
cilla’s hand is held up in front of her. They 
lingered for a few moments on the shore 
after the saddened group which had gath- 
ered for the departure of the Mayflower had 
dispersed. 

Look at the clothes that Priscilla and John 
Alden wear. Notice the tall hat that he holds 
and his big buckled shoes. See Priscilla’s 
dainty white apron and kerchief, and quaint 
skirt. They are simple but artistic. __ 

As we study the faces of these two per- 
sons, full of character and refinement, we 
know that the man who painted them must 
have loved these early settlers and tried to 
paint their souls as well as their faces. 














EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “The Return of the 
Mayflower” by Boughton. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and 
place beneath the cover. The story of “The Return of the Mayflower,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and used for a silent reading lesson. 
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Pictures to Use with “The Return of the Mayflower” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 
have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 
From a Copley Print, Copyright by Curtis and Cameron, Publishers, Boston 
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THANKSGIVING BLACKBOARD BORDER—CRANBERRIES 
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Pre-Primer Days—III 


Reading Lessons Based Upon General Activities of the Schoolroom 


HE following lessons are but suggestive. 

Each teacher will adapt her own lessons 

to the conditions in her own room and 

will keep in mind, in planning her work 
day by day, the vocabulary which the child is 
to encounter in his primer, preparing him so 
that he will find not too much that is new. 
Even after the primer is introduced, supple- 
mentary blackboard lessons can be continued 
to advantage for a more or less prolonged peri- 
od. Incidental teaching of reading by using the 
blackboard or paper for giving directions, in- 
structions, or for reference, never relinquishes 
its place. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 

To the teacher the writing of directions is a 
means of. familiarizing the child with many 
words outside the reading period, a utilizing of 
precious time; to the child it is an interesting 
change from the spoken directign—and perhaps 
a pleasant respite from too much “master’s 
voice.” No time need be taken for this teach- 
ing. The teacher merely writes, when she 
wishes a class to do so, “Sit,” saying the word 
as she writes it, no further comment being nec- 
essary, no giving back of the word being re- 
quired of the pupils. For two or three times, 
perhaps, she speaks the word as she writes it; 
but in a short time the children respond to the 
written direction with no word from her. The 
unfailing eagerness of children to do some- 
thing makes each of them especially keen and 
alert to be the one capable (by reason of his 
prowess in recognizing the written word) of 
carrying out the order.. The following direc- 
tions are used frequently in every schoolroom: 
Sit. Pass the papers. 
Stand. Take up the papers. 
Open the door. Water the flowers. 
Close the door. Feed the fish. 
Come to me. Go to the sand table. 
Pass the books. Come to the chairs. 
Pass the water. Go to your seats. 


GAMES 
CIRCLE RHYTHMS 
After the children have become familiar with 
the different rhythmic movements upon the cir- 
cle, tell them by means of the blackboard or 
flash cards, instead of by the spoken word or by 
music, what to do. Thus: 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Skip. Hop. Fly. 
Run. Jump. Dance. 
March. 


Let them listen to the music; ‘then find the 
word on the board which tells what they are 
to do. 

For variation, 
Run like a deer. 
Hop like a toad. March like a soldier. 
Jump like a frog. Dance like a fairy. 

Call upon individual children to follow your 
written direction: os 

Run around the circle, Arthur, 
Skip around the circle, John. 
Fly around the circle, Eva. 
Run around the.circle, Mabel. 
Catch Mabel, Dora. 


BALL 
After free play with the large kindergarten 

ball, let the child to whom it is given do as di- 
rected by your written sentence; as: 

Roll the ball. 

Bounce the ball. 

Throw the ball. 

Toss the ball. 

Roll the ball to John. 

Toss the.ball to the sky. 

Roll the ball across the circle. 


Simon Says “THuMBs Up” 
Play the game in the usual way until the 
children are familiar with its rules. 

Play the game, but instead of finishing the 
command verbally, write, at first, merely up 
and down upon the board, and point to them 
instead of speaking them. 

Later write “Thumbs up!” and “Thumbs 
down!” not once but in several places upon the 
board. Point to them, sometimes after your 
preliminary words “Simon says,” and some- 
times when trying to catch the children, with 
no preliminary words. 

Later write all the commands: “Simon says 
‘Thumbs up!’” “Simon says ‘Thumbs down!’ ” 
“Thumbs up!” “Thumbs down!” Play the en 
tire game by pointing to all commands instead 
of speaking. : 

- I Say “Stoop!” orn JACK-IN-THE-Box 

Play the: game like the one above. After the 

command, “I say ‘Stoop!’” or “I say ‘Rise!’” 


Fly like a bird. 


the children must obey or be counted out of 
the game. But after the mere words ‘Stoop!’ 
or ‘Rise!’ if they so much as move they are out 
of the game. Play it with the children stand- 
ing in the aisles, their hands resting upon the 
seats so as to preserve their balance. Have the 
commands printed upon flash cards, and for a 
reading game let the children respond to the 
flash card shown. The winner is the last one 
up, those missing being seated immediately. 


READING LESSONS CORRELATED WITH 
LITERATURE 


Before dramatizing a story, the parts may be 
assigned in writing. For instance, in prepar- 
ing to dramatize the poem. “How the Leaves 
Came Down,” the following directions may be 
written upon the board and read silently by the 
children, those being named taking their places. 
for the play, getting together needed mate- 
rials, etc. 

Be the great tree, Donald. 

Be the sleepy leaves, Ruth, Helen, George,. 
and Jim. 

Be the leaf that is not sleepy, Ora. 

Be the wind, John. 

Be the snow, Frances. 


Adapt stories involving much repetition, like 
“The Old Woman and Her Pig,” and “The Little 
Red Hen,” in the following manner: 

Let the teacher tell the story, writing, as she 
speaks them, frequently recurring phrases such 
as “A little red hen,” “I will,” “I will not,” 
“said the cat,” “said the dog.” 

Let the teacher retell the story, pausing as 
she comes to the familiar phrase, while the 
child points to it and supplies the words for 
her. 

Let the child retell the story, pointing out. 
the phrases on the board as he speaks them. 

Write the entire story upon the board, to be: 
read by the children. 

Keep on the board a list of the titles of sto- 
ries told the children, and allow them to choose 
from the list those which they wish to repro-. 
duce or to hear at the story hour. 


READING LESSONS CORRELATED WITH 
NUMBER 
As the terms “a circle,” “a square,” “a tri-. 
angle,” and “a rectangle” are taught, write: 
(Continued on: page 96) 
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“ing Projects 


By MARY B. GRUBB, 4uthor of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


ANY interesting 
articles can be 
easily knitted. 


Large bags to 
be used for carrying 
books or when shopping 
may be made of jute, 
heavy cord, or raffia. 
Rugs may be made of 
rags or jute. Belts, hat 
bands, and coin purses 
may be made of silk or of 
mercerized thread, and. 
. scarfs and sweaters of 
wool. 


Knitted Reins 

The reins shown in 
the photograph are made 
of a light golden brown 
carpet warp. One spool 
of the warp will make 
several pairs. They are 
much stronger than the 
woven reins that can be 
purchased in the stores. 

Practice knitting be- 
fore beginning the strip, 
so as to be sure that you can make the edges 
true and the stitches even. About 5 inches from 
the end of the warp make a slip loop as shown in 
Figure I. Cast on 10 stitches. Figures IJ a and 
II b will show you how to cast on the stitches. 
Figure III shows how to insert the second needle 
in the last stitch that has been cast on needle 
No. 1. Throw the thread back, then over needle 
No. 2; draw the thread through the last stitch 
to form the first stitch of the new row; repeat 
until all 10 stitches have been knitted on needle 





Knitted Scarf 


No. 2. Turn the work; 
lift the last stitch to nee- 
dle No. 1 without throw- 
ing over the thread. It 
gives a tight, firm edge to 
lift the last stitch to 
form the first stitch of 
the new row. Knit the 
remaining 9 stitches by 
throwing thread back 
and over the needle, then 
drawing it through as is 
shown in Figure III. Re- 
peat until you have knit 
2 yards and 20 inches. 

Figures IV a and IV b 
will show you how to 
cast off the stitches. 
With two stitches on nee- 
dle No. 2 (see A and B of 
IV a) draw stitch A 
through stitch B by lift- 
ing B over A with needle 
No. 1. Next knit C on 
needle No. 2 and draw it 
through the stitch that is 
now on needle No. 2. Re- 
peat until all the stitches 
are cast off. The last stitch is made by draw- 
ing the end of the thread through it. Sew the 
ends of strip together. 

Knit a short strip 9 inches long; sew it to the 
long portion as shown in Figure VII. The space 
A is for the head; the strip B goes across the 
breast. Tiny sleigh bells may be sewed to the 
breast strap, if the reins are to be given to 
children who are old enough to know that the 
bells should not be placed in the mouth. 

These reins are of great use to mothers in 
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Children with Reins 
guiding children when they are on the street. 


A Wool Scarf 

The scarf shown in the photograph is made of 
a lovely tone of light gray wool. The stripes 
are a very light orange and black. 

Cast on 60 stitches using No. 5 needles of rub- 
ber or celluloid. 

The knitting is straight back and forth with 
plain stitches. The first stitch of each row is 
lifted to the new needle without drawing the 
thread through the stitch. Be sure that the 
thread is held firmly, when you turn the work. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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This valuable knitting chart will be very helpful in teaching knitting. It is suggested that this chart be clipped from the magazine and mounted in a Class Sewing Book, 
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November Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


The Pilgrim Party in the Town School 
By Elizabeth Fraser 


M's Denby had a pleasant room in the neat 
brick two-story school at Benmarten. Ben- 
marten is a prosperous little town in the Middle 
West, where the citizens have a civic improvement 
society, pavements, waterworks, electricity, and a 
substantial and handsome little business district. 
An efficient trolley line connects Benmarten with a 
near-by city. 

The school, as a public institution, came in for its 
share of attention. It was made neat, convenient, 
and comfortable, a source of pride to the well-kept 
little town. The children who came to school were 
from well-to-do homes, and were well clothed and 
well nourished. 

“I hardly know what to do for my children,” said 
Miss Denby to her friend Miss Caswell. “They 
have so much done for them. I should like to have 
some little birthday celebrations each month, but 
these children are accustomed to having birthday 
parties, with cakes and presents, so it will be no 
novelty for them.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you,” laughed Miss Cas- 
well. “Children are children the world over, and 
they delight in anything that gives them pleasure, 
however simple it may be. Just go on with your 
plans, for what you plan will probably be new and 
delightful to them.” 

So Miss Denby drew a calendar on the board, and 
at the side of it a huge strutting turkey done in 
colored crayons. “Now who has a birthday this 
month?” she asked. 

Only one hand was raised, that of little Marjorie 
Frederick. Miss Denby was somewhat disappointed. 
She had planned so much for those November birth- 
days, and here there was only one! However, it 
could not be helped. 

“We are going to have a Pilgrim party on the 
last Friday of the month to celebrate Marjorie’s 
birthday,” she said. 

“Mother said I might bring my birthday cake to 
school so that all the boys and girls might each have 
a piece,” announced Marjorie. 

On the last Friday of November, Miss Denby told 
the girls that they might wear long skirts, kerchiefs 
and little white caps, made of folded handkerchiefs 
or napkins. The boys, she said, might wear broad 
white collars and cuffs, or if any of them had In- 
dian suits, they might wear those. 

On the appointed afternoon, Miss Denby looked 
over her well-filled schoolroom. Dainty little Pil- 
grim maids beamed upon sturdy little Puritan men, 
and the several (pale-face) Indians added a pic- 
turesque element to the scene. 

Some of the children spoke pieces and sang songs. 
One little boy brought a big box of animal crackers, 
which he passed around to his schoolmates. 

Marjorie, charming in a gray gown with cap and 
kerchief, kept looking anxiously toward the door. 
Finally her big brother appeared, carrying her pre- 
cious birthday cake. It was a huge pink oblong, rest- 
ing on a stiff cardboard. Like a beautiful May 
basket, it could be suspended, by pink ribbons at- 
tached at the four corners and meeting in a bow 
above the center of the cake. In the middle was a 


big pink rose, which Marjorie gave to Miss Denby. 
There were seven pink candles which Miss Denby 
lighted, the children naming them “Health,” 
“Wealth,” “Long Life,” “Happiness,” “Love,” 
“Good Times,” and “Industry.” Marjorie drew long 
breaths and blew them out one by one. Then Miss 
Denby removed the candles and cut the cake, and 
Marjorie passed it. 

Afterward the teacher gave the guest of honor a 








“Down to Sleep” 


November woods are bare and siill ; 
November days are clear and bright ; 
Each noon burns up the morning's chill ; 
The morning's snow is gone by nighi. 
~— <td my steps grow slow, grow 
ight, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Waiching all things lie “down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell, and soft to touch, 

The forest sifts and shapes and spreads ; 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep, 

When all wild things lie “down to sleep.” 

Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut 
tight ; 

Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down full in my sight ; 

1 hear their chorus of “good night” ; 

And half 1 smile, and half I weep, 

Listening while they lie “down to sleep.” 


November woods are bare and siill ; 

November days are bright and good ; 

Life’s noon burns up life's morning chill ; 

Life's night rests feet which long have 
stood ; 

Some warm soft bed, in field or wood, 

The mother will not fail to keep, 

Where we can “lay us down to sleep.” 


—Helen Huni Jackson 




















huge ball of yarn, which she said Marjorie must un- 
wind and make into another ball. Miss Denby 
started the other ball for her, and Marjorie began 
to unwind the one and wind up the other. Down in 
the middle of the first big ball she found a little 
blue celluloid thimble. It was a birthday present 


from the teacher. Marjorie was delighted, and the 
other children were equally pleased. 

The afternoon closed with a game in which all 
the children took part, standing in two opposite 
rows, boys on one side, girls on the other. 


They 


sang these words to the tune of “The Mulberry 
Bush” and acted out the lines: 
Boys (motion as if cutting or chopping with an 
ax)— 
’Tis thus the Pilgrims cut down trees, 
Cut down trees, cut down trees, 
’Tis thus the Pilgrims cut down trees, 
Oh, very long ago! 
GIRLS (one foot forward, right hand whirling in 
a large circular motion) — 
’Tis thus the Pilgrim mothers spun, 
Mothers spun, mothers spun, 
’Tis thus the Pilgrim mothers spun, 
Oh, very long ago! 

Boys (motion as if hoeing)— 

’Tis thus the Pilgrims hoed the corn, 
Hoed the corn, hoed the corn, 

’Tis thus the Pilgrims hoed the corn, 
Oh, very long ago! 

GIRLS (motion as if sewing)— 

’Tis thus the Pilgrim mothers sewed, 
Mothers sewed, mothers sewed, 
’Tis thus the Pilgrim mothers sewed, 
Oh, very long ago! 
ALL (choose partners and march two by two to 
the seats) — 
Tis thus the Pilgrims went to church, 
Went to church, went to church, 
Tis thus the Pilgrims went to church, 
Oh, very long ago! 

When the children were seated, Miss Denby said 
to Emma May, one of Marjorie’s small friends, 
“Emma, you may recite the little verse for Mar- 
jorie.” Emma recited: 

Dear friend Marjorie, 
We all join to say 

We wish you much joy 
And returns of the day. 


The Folks of Mother Goose 
A SINGING SONG 
By Virginia Baker 
(Air: “The Farmer in the Dell”) 


The folks of Mother Goose, 

The folks of Mother Goose, 
Look you (1) and see what they do; 

They all will prove of use. 


Boy Blue can blow his horn, 
Boy Blue can blow his horn, 
Toot, toot, tooty-toot, toot, toot (2), 
Down by the field of corn. 


Bo Peep will find her sheep, 

Bo Peep will find her sheep, 
With joy a-wagging their tails (3); 

Home to the fold they’ll creep. 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 

Holding a little fat pig (4), 
He far away will run. 


Jack’s nimble and he’s quick, 

Jack’s nimble and he’s quick, 
On, on, with a one, two, three, 

He jumps the candlestick (5). 
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Old Mother Hubbard’s dog, 
Old Mother Hubbard’s dog, 
See how low down he can bow (6) 

And never flinch a jog. 


MoTIONS 
(1) Point straight ahead. 
(2) Make a trumpet of both hands and sing this 
line through them. 
(3) _ both hands down and wave them to and 
ro. 
(4) Cross arms tightly over chest as if carrying the 


pig. 
(5) Take three running steps forward; then jump. 


as high as possible. 
(6) Make a very low bow. 


A Good Number Game 
By Ruth Taylor 


ONE of the greatest difficulties the first-grade 
teacher encounters is the presentation of num- 
ber combinations in an entertaining manner. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 


When the child has become familiar with the for- 
mation of the figures 1 to 10 and can give the result 
of 1 added to each figure from 1 to 8, the teacher is 
often at a loss for an entertaining means to test 
the knowledge acquired. I have found the following 
device most helpful. 

Draw on the blackboard a railway engine simi- 
iar to the illustration. You will notice that figures 








a amet 
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are written on the upper halves of the coach 
windows. 

One child is chosen to be the conductor. He 
points to any window of the coach and asks a 
fellow-pupil to give the result of adding two num- 


























A November Sand Table Project 
PASTEBOARD BUILDINGS 
By~ Mary B. Grubb 





_— accompanying photograph shows a 
pasteboard church which was made from 
the pattern given below it. This same pat- 
tern, with variations, can be used for making 
other pasteboard buildings. 

The pasteboard in which the wholesale gro- 
cer packs crackers proves a very satisfactory 
color for the church and some of the houses. 

The walls of this church are in four sec- 
tions, the roof is in two parts. The belfry 
walls are in four sections, its roof is in two 
pieces. The sections are joined together 
with strips of muslin one inch wide pasted 
on the reverse side. 

Onto a sheet of wet drawing paper large 
drops of various colors of paint were 
brushed. The blend gave quite the effect of 
stained glass. When thoroughly dry, the 
church windows were cut out and a heavy 
black line was added around the edge. The 
cuttings of windows and doors were pasted to, 
the walls, 

The foundation of the church is laid off 
with fine lines to suggest stones or brick. The 
roof is colored with dark red tempera colors, 
opaque water colors. 
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bers, as 6 and 1. If he gives the correct result, he 
pays the conductor, takes a seat in one of the rows 
(previously reserved for the train) and waits for 
other passengers to enter. The conductor writes the 
correct answer in the lower half of the proper win- 
dow. Should the would-be passenger give the wrong 
result, he is deprived of riding on that trip and re- 
mains in his seat. 

When the passengers are seated (the correct 
figures having been supplied on all the lower win- 
dow halves) the conductor rings the bell. Then 
each child places his hands on the shoulders of the 
child in front of him. The bell is rung, the train 
starts, and the passengers run, keeping time with 
some rhythmic melody (such as the one found in 
Arnold’s Book of Rhythms) played by the teacher. 

Then the figures on the windows may be erased, 
new ones written on the upper halves, and a new 
conductor chosen. The train is thus prepared to 
start on a new trip. 

Not only does improvement in number work re- 
sult from this play, but courtesy, respect, and a 
sense of rhythm are inculcated, and a co-operative 
spirit is engendered. 


The Pussy-Cat Letters 
By Hope Nelson 


6¢T\ID you ever see a row of pussy-cats sitting 

upon the ends of their tails on a fence?” in- 
quired the teacher of the first-grade room I was 
visiting. 

Forty pairs of bewildered eyes gazed at Miss 
Clark earnestly. Then a subdued giggle was heard, 
followed by a chorus of “No, Miss Clark. Pussy- 
cats can’t sit on their tails.” 

“But yesterday morning you made pictures of 
cats doing that very thing,’ said the teacher 
gravely. 

The bewildered eyes grew larger and rounder. 
A small boy raised a freckled hand. 

“We didn’t make pictures, yesterday, Miss 
Clark,” he ventured timidly. “We wrote the little 
letters.” 

Miss Clark stepped to the blackboard and quickly 
drew two parallel horizontal lines. 

“This was your fence,” she explained. “And 
these were the pussy-cats sitting on their tails.” 

The children gazed in still greater bewilderment 
at what she had drawn. It looked like this: 


| DE a 


“Now, when I make the pussy-cat letters,” Miss 
Clark continued, “I am careful to have my cats sit 
on the fence with their tails hanging down behind 
them, like this (again she drew on the board) : 


LAP RPE? 


Bewilderment vanished from the childish eyes 
and was replaced by merriment. And voices cried 
gleefully, “Oh, I see what you mean, Miss Clark.” 
“I can make the letters look right, now,” “So can I.” 

Pencils and paper were distributed and a few 
moments later each displayed a row of pussy-cats, 
all seated on fence tops with their tails hanging 
down in the most approved fashion. 











The Point of View of a Successful 
Teacher 
By Mae Foster Jay 


“That geography lesson was a failure,” she said 
frankly of the last recitation in the day. “The chil- 
dren were not alert. And it is all my fault—as it 
always is if they are not keen and greatly inter- 
ested. The entire trouble was that I did not take 
the time for recreation between my last two recita- 
tions—and from recess until four is too long a period 
to hope to hold children’s attention without relax- 
ation. Usually I give them ten minutes of strenuous 
physical drill at three-fifteen, and they get through 
the last hour without being conscious of fatigue.” 
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A Primary Room at Thanksgiving 
By Mary B. Grubb 
CERTAIN schoolroom is architecturally at- 
tractive. There are two large closets. The 
one for books has well-placed glass panels. The 
“blackboard” is really a dark green. It has a plain, 
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Primary Methods and Devices e 


At Thanksgiving, stories were told and read 
about the Pilgrims, Puritans, Dutch, and Indians. 
Reproductions ‘of paintings or magazine pictures 
which pertained to the stories or suggested Thanks- 
giving were placed on the panel. All this served 
as preliminary preparation for the November cut- 
ting and drawing lessons. 








Fig. 1. The Story of the Pilgrims Told in Paper Cuttings 


broad, flat molding, which corresponds to the wooa- 
work, and divides the board horizontally. The 
lower space is the depth of the average blackboard. 
The upper space, about 12 inches deep, makes a fine 








Fig. II. A Woven Cane Basket with Bittersweet 


background for cut-out borders, which are pasted to 
it. A large dark-green burlap panel filling the 
space between groups of windows is used for pic- 
tures that are well mounted and pinned in place. 





Fig. II]. Indian Craft Work 


Figure I shows twelve sheets of 9 in. x 12 in. 
Manila paper serving as mounts for the cuttings 
made during the month. These pictures could have 
been cut from black paper, but we used white and 
covered it with black crayon to give practice in mak- 
ing vertical lines to form a smooth, flat surface. 

A church suggests the reason why the Pilgrims 
left England. The figures of the Pilgrims, the 
Dutch, a boat and a windmill represent their stay 
in Holland. Then comes the Mayflower and a series 
showing the life of the American Indian. This is 
followed by cuttings of a cabin, spinning wheel, etc. 
The last lesson shows a meeting of Pilgrims with a 
friendly Indian, thus carrying the story to the 
first Thanksgiving feast. 

A cane wall basket filled with bittersweet berries 
(Figure II) furnished a delightful bit of color. It 
was made by a tribe of Indians in Mississippi. 
Several other similar arrangements were made of 
the bittersweet vine. 

A few good Indian relics and articles of pioneer 
days were well placed on tables against the walls. 
Figure III shows some beautiful examples of In- 
dian handwork. The large basket is especially fine. 
It was purchased by George Wharton James direct 
from a tribe whose work had not been commer- 
cialized. The design had been used for generations. 
They called it the “Mountain Trail” pattern. The 
large bowl was made by Navajo sun worshippers 
and the water bottle by Dakotas. The small loom 
with the partially woven blanket came from New 
Mexico. Beaded moccasins, arrowheads, and birch 
bark were also shown. 

A pair of wooden shoes was all we had to show 
from Holland. 

Gay autumn leaves had been drawn with crayons. 
These and many drawings and cuttings of fruits 
and vegetables were placed above the blackboard 
molding. 

The children may be asked to bring one piece of 
fruit each, to be placed in a basket and presented 
to a poor family the day before Thanksgiving. 
Figure IV shows two first grade children with such 
a basket 


Neatness and Thoughtfulness 


By a School Visitor 


The last act in the ceremony of dismissal in a cer- 
tain room consisted in each child’s turning up his 
own seat for the night and gathering up scraps 
from the floor. This not only saved the janitor from 
turning up forty seats and sweeping up refractory 
small scraps, but it instilled ideas of orderliness and 
neatness in the children’s minds. Might it not some- 
time be reflected in the man about the house who 
has sufficient consideration for the woman who pre- 
sides over that house to hang up his own hats and 
coats and neckties, or in the woman thoughtful 
enough to keep her home orderly and peaceful and 
inviting to the man who returns to it for rest at 
night? 
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Beginnings in Written Composition 
By Howard R. Driggs 


of English Teaching, New York University; 
Author of “Live Languaga Lessons” and “‘Our Living Language.” 


66(NETTING little folk to talk with their tongues 

is a comparatively easy process,” said a 
teacher of primary grades recently; “it is how to 
make the right beginnings in written work that 
troubles me. Frankly, I am afraid that the main 
result I get is to create a dislike for written com- 
position. My youngsters will never want to write 
a letter even to their own mothers if I cannot get 
more joy into that sort of work than I seem to be 
getting. How in the world can we develop some- 
thing besides the general distaste for this essen- 
tial form of expression?” 

Here is a vital problem lifted into the clear by a 
conscientious teacher. She, with thousands of other 
earnest teachers of primary grades, is deserving of 
a concrete answer to her practical question. In 
this brief discussion, it is impossible to offer a com- 
plete answer; but perhaps some help may be given 
towards it. The following report of a few demon- 
stration lessons may best serve towards th’s end. In 
these lessons the oral and the written work were 
rather well blended and both were so motivated 
that there was real joy in the exercises. 

The demonstrating teacher was working with a 
third grade class. After leading the pupils with 
some well-aimed questions to talk about the various 
pets they owned or others they knew well, he gave 
more definite direction to the opening lesson by re- 
lating an experience out of his own boyhood where- 
in he had tried to train a team of kittens. The re- 
sult of this stimulating little story was an out- 
pouring of similar incidents connected with the 
training of dogs, goats, ponies, and other animals. 

“Why, you boys and girls have enough stories 
about your pets to fill a book,” remarked the teacher. 

“I don’t think it would be a very big book,” re- 
sponded a bright-eyed boy. Incredulity was pic- 
tured in all of their smiling faces. The thought 
of producing anything akin to a book was seeming- 
ly as far removed from their minds as the idea of 
making a trip to the moon. 

“Oh, I am not so sure about that,” returned the 
teacher. “I happen to have several little booklets 
which some boys and girls have’ written for me. 
They are full of interesting stories, and in some of 
them are pictures, too, which the pupils drew to il- 
lustrate their stories.” The suggestion excited in- 
terest. 

“How did they make the books?” asked a pupil. 

“They just helped one another to find their most 
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Fig. IV. Two Little People with a Thanksgiving Basket 
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interesting stories as we have been doing to-day by 
telling ours to the class. Then they decided they 
would like to keep the stories. How could they do 
that?” . 

“By writing them,” suggested a pupil. 

“Yes, indeed; talking with the pen. is much like 
talking with the tongue, you know,” 

“But it isn’t so easy,” added one of the class. 

“Oh, it is not so very hard,” responded the teach- 
er.” Let us see if it is. Wouldn’t you like to help 
me tell with the crayon the story I have just told 
you?” ‘ 

The pupils were eager to work out the little story. 
They decided first what title to give it. Then step 
by step they developed it; the teacher acting as 
scribe wrote on the board the sentences they sug- 
gested. Questions of spelling, choice of words that 


. naturally arose were decided. The result was as 


follows: 


THE Runaway KITTENS 


When I was about ten years old I had two 
little gray kittens given to me for pets. They 
were cunning little fellows, full of fun. 

I decided that I would train them to do some 
tricks. One thing I wanted them to do was to 
= a little toy wagon of mine. I made a 

arness out of string, and started to put it on 

to the kittens. They did not seem to like that, 
but I managed to get it on:them. Then IJ suc- 
ceeded in spite of their squirming and “meow- 
ing”: to hitch them to the wagon. It was then 
that the real fun began. 

As I loosed the lines and called, “Get up!” 
the kittens whirled right round and got into a 
tangle. Then they got frightened and made 
a dash across the room, jerking the lines out of 
my hand and dragging the wagon after them. 
Bang! went the wagon against the leg of the 
kitchen stove. The team jerked loose, and leap- 
ed into the woodbox. 

I gathered up the pieces of the wreck. That 
was the last time that I ever tried to train cats. 


When this short composite story had been worked 
out, the children were dismissed with just one sug- 
gestion, which was to try to find a good story about 
some pet for the next day’s exercise. When they 
returned, nearly every pupil had found something 
worth telling. The lesson at this time was turned 
into a written language period. After taking a 
general canvass of the class to discover the story 
each pupil had in mind to tell, the paper was passed 
and the little folk began to try their hand at writing 
what they had to tell. While they were at work 
the teacher passed around the room giving guidance 
and encouragement and correction where it was 
needed. The effort was aimed at keeping the pupils 
free to tell the story naturally. Some effort was 
given to preventing errors; but the main work was 
to get a real story from each pupil. 

On the third day, after the teacher had gone over 
the papers, the pupils were given opportunity to re- 
write them for the booklet which they had decided 
to produce. During this time the errors that had 
slipped into the first papers were largely cleared 
away, and the compositions were later given a 
touch ‘of illustration of the pupils’ own planning. 
Following are a few of the returns which came 
out of these lessons: 


My Pet Goat 


When I was six years old I had a pet goat. 
He was a nice little goat. I made a little cart 
for him. And when I hitched him up to it he 
would ride me all over the field. And one day 
he ran away from me. He knew me from any- 
one else, because I was kind to him. 


My Doc Bos 


Once I had a little dog named Bob and I drove 
him to a little wagon up town. I left him stand- 
ing outside while I went inside. When I came 
out Bob was chasing a cat with the wagon upside 
down. And that was the end of the wagon. 


My Wuirte KITTEN 


I once found a kitten in the corn field. He 
was wild for a few days. The first night he got 
between the ceiling and the roof. He did not 
come out till we went to sleep. The next morn- 
ing he came out for breakfast. When I moved 
he stayed there. After a few days I went to get 
him. When he saw me he was glad to see me. 
After a long time he died and I almost cried. 
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My Pet Pony 
One day Daddy came home and said I have 
a present for you. If you will guess it I will 
give it to you. So I began to guess and the first 
uess was a dog. The second guess was a pig, 
the third guess was a lamb. He said I had not 
guessed right so I could not have it. I begged 
and begged him until he gave it to me. It was 

a Shetiand pony. 

Soon it learned to eat from my hand and do 

other tricks. One day when he was doing one of 

- his tricks he hurt himself. He was sick about a 

week, When he got well he could do his tricks 
again. 

Not all of the errors were cleared from these 
little compositions. It is not to be expected that 
third grade pupils’ papers shall be entirely free of 
mistakes. Certain slips in sentence building may 
well be overlooked at the outset in this work. The 
essential thing here, as with all compositions, is 
that there shall be something original, something 
that comes out of the child’s own world of interest. 
The foregoing pupils’ stories are convincingly true. 
This quality of sincere self-expression secured, the 
rest is comparatively easy. 

A second point—the main one to be driven home 
in this discussion—is here: Talking with the pen 






is not so difficult if one is expressing real thought 
or experience. The written forms are different; the 
spirit and the thought are essentially the same. 
The writer talks to an unseen audience. Let the 
pupils be introduced to this form of language not 
as an artificial] but as a natural exercise. 

Written work should not be crowded upon the 
pupil too early. It may well be postponed until the 
third grade and here it should be given only in sim- 
ple forms, first through composite work. What in- 
dividual work is given should be done with en- 
couraging guidance and help during the study 
period. By such tactful teaching, the result should 
be the cultivation of something of the joy of author- 
ship even with primary grade pupils. 


One’s Word 
By~ a School Visitor 


“Make your word as good as a government bond,” 
is the advice of a superintendent to his teachers. 
It is most admirable advice. It might be enlarged 
upon. Train the children you teach, not only by 
precept, but by example, to regard it as a point of 
honor to make their word as good as government 


bonds. 





NOVEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 























OOD CHARACTER. 
IS PROPERTY; IT 


IS THE NOBLEST OF 
ALL POSSESSIONS.” 
































NOTE: 


Plans monthly coloring cards. It is very easily done in the following manner. 


‘ F J 
Some teachers have made very handsome wall decorations from the Normal Instructor-Primary 


By means of a panta- 


graph transfer an enlarged outline of the design to a sheet of heavy drawing paper 20 inches by 20% 
inches, 


Color the outline with water colors or crayons. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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DIRECTIONS: The little Indian 
wears a dress of tan _ leather 
trimmed with bright beading in red, 
yellow and blue. In his black hair 
he has a feather tipped with red. 
The little fawn is. yellow-brown 
with dark brown eyes. The Puri- 
tan children wear gray with white 
collars, cuffs, etc. Both have black 
shoes and stockings, and red-brown 
hair. After painting, outline heav- 
ily with a drawing pencil. Mount 
as shown, using a strip of blue oat- 
meal wall paper 36 in. x 15 in. The 
lower part is green 36 in. x 5 in. 
with the upper edge torn to give an 
irregular line. 
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~ NOVEMBER PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


THE PET FAWN 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II]. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, includ- af 


ing 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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The Charm of Dramatization for Primary Pupils 


By EVA BROWN 


perienced teacher of the third grade 
when she entered, the first morning 
of school. 

Restlessness and confusion reigned supreme 
almost the entire day. The children seemed to 
know little about their work and to care less. 
The Three R’s held no charm for them. Much 
attempted but nothing done marked the close 
of the first day. 

“A lively bunch,” the teacher repeated as she 
crept into bed that night. That word “lively” 
seemed to have left its impression, for the first 
thing that came to her mind when she awoke 
was “lively.” “Of course they are lively! All 
youth is lively, if normal,” she declared. On 
that fact she built plans which were to be car- 
ried out that day and in days to follow. 

With her program well in hand, she pleasantly 
greeted the “lively bunch” the next morning. 
They immediately began to live up to their 
reputation—laughing, talking, dropping mate- 
rials, doing everything but getting to work. 
“Another day of confusion? No, indeed,” 
whispered the teacher to herself. “If I cannot 
interest them in the Three R’s, I will become in- 
terested in the things they are interested in.” 

So the first period was profitably used in con- 
versation, and during that time the new teacher 
came very near learning something definite 
about each one of her “lively bunch.” She 
knew something of their home life, duties out- 
side of school, the movies they liked, all about 
their pets. Jerry, the so-called bad boy, told all 
about his two bantam roosters. 

“Do you like stories? Would you like to 
hear a good story to-day?” asked the teacher. 

Story! Ah, the magic word! That was the 
magnet that drew the lively youngsters to the 
listening point. “Oh, yes, tell us a story, tell 
us a good ’un, one that moves,” shouted the 
liveliest of the pupils. 

That wonderfully fascinating old legend, 
Hiawatha, was chosen. The children listened 
spellbound while the teacher read “The Child- 
hood of Hiawatha.” Each day a portion of Hia- 
watha gave relish to the daily work. 

“‘Then the little 


é¢ OU have a lively bunch, Miss J.,” 
said the principal to the new, inex- 


Primary Teacher, Public Schools of Austin, Texas 


the technicalities were not overlooked, and the 
teacher brought them in incidentally, by a spe- 
cial plan all her own; and they were received 
with a relish. Many were the good results ob- 
tained from this novel method of teaching lan- 
guage. 

The children realized that a verb represents 
artistic, rhythmical action; the beautiful de- 
scriptive words thrilled them; and not only 
their vocabulary amazingly increased, but the 
improvement in oral expression was marvelous. 

The drawing periods were given to illustrat- 
ing Hiawatha, and the individuality and orig- 
inality of the “lively bunch” knew no bounds. 

The children were wild with enthusiasm 
when the teacher suggested they might play 
Hiawatha. The next two days were spent in 
planning their simple costumes. They copied 
them from pictures of Indians they had seen, 
yet their original touches stood out as high 
lights. 

They borrowed gay blankets, shawls, strings 
of beads, Indian moccasins, and so on. Every- 
body who had anything needed willingly lent 
it, and those who had nothing borrowed. A 
brilliant array of very effective and inexpensive 
costumes was the result. 

The morning before Thanksgiving, these live- 


ly youngsters came trooping in with their cos-. 


tumes. Nokomis wore a half short skirt of 
striped material, a loose waist, and moccasins 
handsomely decorated with beads of many col- 
ors. <A bright shawl covered her shoulders. 
Her long black hair, parted in the middle, hung 
carelessly down her back. A liberal quantity 
of reddish-brown paint was used to indicate 
the wrinkles of old Nokomis. 

With the help of an older sister, Minnehaha 
had planned a gay Indian costume. The half 
short skirt of striped material, a red calico 
waist with neck cut round and elbow sleeves, 
and a profusion of colored beads and bright 
ornaments, made her quite a beauty. 

The boys’ costumes were made of buckskin 
colored canton flannel, fringed down the sides 
of the trousers, sleeves, and tail of coat. The 
boys made their own headdresses of feathers. 

The white men wore black suits with white 
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collars and cuffs, and black hats crushed to look 
like the hats of the Pilgrim fathers. They car- 
ried guns. 

Cedar boughs, moss, twigs, grass, and leaves 
were brought from the woods, each child con- 
tributing something. 

In the midst of these preparations, the prin- 
cipal ushered a visitor into the home of Hia- 
watha by the Shining Big Sea Water, behind 
which arose a dark and gloomy forest. The 
primary room was being transformed into a 
primeval forest. Hiawatha’s wigwam, with its 
varied and crude decorations, the cradle swing- 
ing from a bough, the little canoe anchored by 
the Big Sea Water, caused the visitor to ex- 
claim, “What a fascinating Indian tradition 
Longfellow has left us, and how these children 
love it!” . 

“Oh, do stay and see us play Hiawatha!” said 
Iagoo, with all the air of a warrior bold. Then 
a little wood nymph, Minnehaha, came tripping 
from beneath the boughs and timidly whis- 
pered, “Do stay!” 

“Stay! Nothing could move me from this 
enchanting spot!” exclaimed the visitor. She 
said she almost could hear the whispering of 
the wind in the pine trees, it was all so real. 

“You are just in time to see our little play,” 
said the teacher, as she led the visitor through 
the forest. “All of this has been quickly plan- 
ned,” she explained. “Each child has helped 
do something.” Jerry, the “bad boy,” had 
walked four miles to borrow a deerskin to be 
used in making the wigwam. Frank, the irre- 
pressible, came prancing in, his little red wagon 
filled with the prettiest leaves the forest af- 
forded. / 

The principal, having been daily associated 
with these lively children and knowing how 
they had to be “held down,” was charmed when 
he saw that their self-activity was being guided 
in the right direction. “This natural manner of 
letting: them ‘do things’ is working wonders for 
them,” he explained. 

“What marvelous originality, naturalness, 
and ease these children show; even the timid 
ones have completely lost themselves in their 
efforts to help. How did you get them so in- 

terested?” asked the 





Hiawatha 

Learned of every 

bird its language, 

Learned their names 

and all their se- 
crets’ ”— 

In walked the prin- 
cipal! One glance at 
their interested, eager 
faces caused him to 
tiptoe out of the room; 
he would not “break 
the spell.” 

Each chapter read 
was later orally repro- 
duced by the children 
and finally used as a 
written language les- 
son. 

These live young- 
sters demanded a real 
live language lesson. 
They positively re- 
fused to be choked on 
nouns and verbs and 
all the other pesky 
technicalities with 
which formal language 
is infested. However, 








visitor. 

No one realized more 
than did this teacher 
the power of drama- 
tization and how it 
had saved the situa- 
tion for her. “We 
dramatize all our sto- 
ries,” she explained. 
“The children are nev- 
er put on exhibition; 
they simply live the 
stories we read. Our 
plays are impromptu. 
The children do it all 
except that I select the 
cast. The timid, self- 
conscious child is 
brought out by giving 
him a bold, daring 
part, and the rowdy 
child is subdued by 
letting him play the 
part of a gentle, meek 
character. A _ quick- 
tempered girl is chosen 
to take the part of 
Cinderella. I recall 
* (Continued on page 99) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
Siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Horace Mann said that there was one truth to be 
kept steadily in view in all the processes of teaching 
and in the preparation of all its. instruments, viz., 
that though much may be done by others to aid, yet 
the effective labor must be performed by the 
learner himself. Knowledge cannot be poured 
into a child’s mind like fluid from one vessel into 
another. The pupil may do something by intuition, 
but generally there must be a conscious effort on his 
part. He is not a passive recipient but an active, 
voluntary agent. He must do more than admit or 
welcome; he must reach out and grasp and bring 
home. 

What significance do the words “conscious effort” 
have for you? Are the children of your school 
shouldering the responsibility of their own work, or 
are you carrying it for them? 

Dr. Ernest Horn of Iowa University said in a 
recent lecture that a pupil cannot learn printed 
material by reading it through once, and that for 
every hour that elapses, the child forgets propor- 
tionately. Even a second reading will not do the 
work, but if a pupil has a definite purpose in mind, 
a third and a fourth reading may accomplish the 
desired result. 

It was formerly thought that the slow reader 
because of his thoroughness in procedure, acquired 
the most from the printed page, but it has been 
satisfactorily proved that the rapid reader is usu- 
ally quicker in comprehension. Rate of speed in 
reading apparently has nothing to do with the 
retention of words and sentences. 

The teacher, to aid in the learning processes of 
her pupils, should use care: first, in giving the pu- 
pils a definite purpose, or goal for the lesson; second, 
in insisting on more than one reading of the sub- 
ject matter, bearing in mind the value of repeti- 
tion in assisting memory to retain facts; and third, 
in reviewing frequently in order to check up on the 
things already learned. 

The quarrel most critics have with teachers is 
that they accept one reading of the lesson; then in 
the recitation the teacher recites the lesson by means 
of suggestive questions which call for the use of 
“yes” or “no” by the pupil. Thus, no conscious 
effort is expended by the child, either in studying 
or in reciting the lesson. 

This summer I have been assisting a college stu- 
dent in the study of first year Latin. Of course re- 
viewing my Latin was a great delight to me, and 
the old familiar declensions and conjugations 
sounded like forgotten music. But the other day, 
I became aware of the fact that Iwas doing most 
of the reciting. The pupil had hurriedly read the 
lesson, without exerting any effort in the acquiring 
of the subject matter. A heart.to heart talk en- 
sued in which I explained first the purpose of the 
study; then I showed that to receive the joy of 
achievement real work must be.done. A decided 
improvement was evident in the next lesson. 

Too much cannot be said on the value of repeti- 
tion in, the learning process. It. need not be repeti- 
tion without interest, although itis a mistake to 
think that we can get along in the world without 
some drudgery. Unfortunately the tendency of the 
public. school has been to make things too easy for 
children, so that many pupils have never learned the 
joy of hard work and the results therefrom. 

Colvin in his book, The Learning Process, speaks 
of soft pedagogy and says, “If the teacher could re- 


move every difficulty in the schoolroom, he would 
have gone too far, and would have failed of the end 
that he is striving. to reach.” 

To keep uppermost in one’s thought this idea of 
Horace Mann’s, that conscious effort is necessary 
on the part of every child, is not a difficult thing 
for the teacher to do. With this thought in mind 
she will not be so easily satisfied with slipshod and 
poorly prepared lessons on the part of the pupils. 

November 17 to November 23, inclusive, is Ameri- 
can Education Week. What are you doing in your 
school to further this splendid movement? Will you 
write me if you have special programs this week 
and tell me about them? I should also like letters 
describing any special preparation you have made 
for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, and Arbor Day. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


-The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of Levering 
School would like to correspond with pupils of any 
school in the world where English is written. Ad- 
dress Joseph H. Thomas, Levering School, Ridge 
and Monastery Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Velma 
Martin, Plaska, Texas, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of the same grades in any part of 
the world. Anyone sending samples of products 
will receive a vackage of our “West Texas” products 
in return. 

The pupils of the following rural school teachers 
in Wayne County, Michigan, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils in other states, or in any part 
of the world. Miss Phyllis Gallacher, Plymouth, 
Michigan, R. F. D.; Miss Mary S. Jameson, Belle- 
ville, Michigan, R. F. D.; Miss Doris E. Burnette, 
450 Ann Arbor Street, Plymouth, Michigan; Miss 
Lorraine Cochrane, Belleville, Michigan; Miss Helen 
Koblishe, Belleville, Michigan; Miss Alta Furlong, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, Route 3; Miss Beulah Martin, 
711 North River Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Mrs. 
Blanche Walters, Belleville, Michigan; Miss Alfrieda 
Scharer, Plymouth, Michigan; Miss Lucile Snow- 
ball, Denton, Michigan, R. F. D. 

The teacher and the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grade pupils of the Volney Center School, District 
No. 3, would like to exchange letters with the same 
grades in New England and western states, Alaska 
and Philippine Islands. Address Miss Eva I. Bate- 
man, Fulton, New York, R. F. D. No. 4. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Miss 
Mary Spafford, Collins Center, New York, would 
like to correspond and: exchange products_ with 
schools in Alaska, England, Porto Rico, Cuba, Philip- 
pines, and the southern states of the United States. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Ardis Pfile, Ra- 
venna Township School, Ravenna, Ohio, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in other states and 
in the possessions of the United States. 

Virginia Barnett and Evaleigh Harper, eighth 
grade pupils, wish to correspond with the pupils of 


‘the seventh and eighth grades west of the Mis- 


sissippi River. Address Miss Margaret Wolfe, 
Huntersville, West Virginia. 

The third, fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of Mr. Edward Slade, Jr., Stafford, Kansas, 
would like to correspond and exchange snapshots, 
products and curios with pupils of the same grades 
in any state or possession of the United States. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Hazel 
Williams, Osseo, Michigan, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in any state in the 
Union, Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Lena Jensen, Dickens, Iowa, would like to exchange 
letters with grammar grade pupils of schools in 
the Philippines, Alaska, South America, Cuba, and 
any state in the Union. 

The fourth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of 
Miss Acquin Kilcoin, Victor, lowa, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grade in any 
state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, 
or South America. 


Miss Anna E. Fischer, St. Edward, Nebraska, 
and her fourth, fifth, and eighth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
curios with pupils of Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Cuba, or any state of the Union. 

_ The third and fifth grade pupils of Miss Mabel 

Edsinger, Annapolis, California, would like to ex- 

change letters with pupils in the schools of the 

Msn States, Mexico, Alaska, Canada, and Porto 
ico. 

Miss Violet Stromberg, Craig, Colorado, Lay 
Route 1, Box 13, and her first, third, fifth, and sixth 
grade pupils wish to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in any state in the Union, or in any 
foreign country. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of Happy Hills 
School wish to exchange letters, shotiianine. etc., 
with schools in Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and any state in the Union. Address the principal, 
Miss Nancy R. Gullion, Sparta, Kentucky. 

The pupils in English and geography, grades five 
to eleven, would like to exchange letters, products, 
and curios with pupils of any other state or posses- 
sion of the United States or with any foreign coun- 
try. Address Mrs. Lena Platt, Loop School, Sea- 
graves, Texas. 

Mrs. E. E. Doolittle, private tutor, wishes to cor- 
respond and exchange geological specimens, shells, 
and curios with teachers and pupils of other states, 
or any foreign country. Prompt attention given to 
all correspondence. Address The Homestead, 3 
Western Avenue, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


CLUB LETTERS 


A Surprise Program 

Our “surprise” Thanksgiving program was one 
of the pleasantest events of last year’s term. We 
had held a successful box social and entertainment 
late in the fall, which made us feel that we could 
not spare the time and effort for the usual public 
Thanksgiving program. Instead, the “surprise” 
idea was substituted; in other words the pupils, 
either individually or in groups, were to prepare a 
series of surprises to take the place of the usual 
program, the only limitation being that the sur- 
prise must be in harmony with Thanksgiving. 

The plan worked well. Our surprises included 
the usual recitations, songs, and stories. Several 
groups prepared clever dialogues. A boy who had 
never shown any artistic talent before, surprised us 
by some interesting cartoons. One girl brought a 
piece of genuine old homespun cloth, and while it 
was being passed around among the children, she 
told how cloth was manufactured in the early days. 
Another pupil explained a new game which is said 
to have been played by Indian children, and which 
sounded so interesting that we retired at once to the 
playground to try it. ‘ 

When the intermission ended and the pupils had 
resumed their seats, the seventh and eighth grades 
were strangely missing. In a few moments, they 
came running from a neighboring house with the 
best surprise of all, an appetizing Thanksgiving 
lunch for the whole school.—RoBERT PRICE, Ohio. 


A Thanksgiving Program 

Our first and second grades gave a Thanksgiving 
program for the purpose of raising funds for seat 
work materials. 

The second grade teacher made the posters, print- 
ing the program on them. These posters were 
placed in the windows of different business houses 
The material for the program, consisting of songs, 
recitations, and dialogues appropriate for Thanks- 
giving, was obtained from NorMAL INsTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS, and “Pieces and Plays for Thanks- 
giving Day,” published by F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company. 

The admission was ten cents for children and 
twenty cents for adults. The sum of thirty-three 
dollars was cleared after all expenses, which were 
few, were deducted. 

This goes to prove that no primary teacher needs 
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hesitate to give a program for fear that the people 
will not come to hear the little ones—A HANcock 
County TEACHER, Ohio. 


A Thanksgiving Celebration 

As Thanksgiving Day is a day that everyone 
should observe by giving thanks for all the blessings 
they have enjoyed in the past year, so in our school 
we observe the holiday in such a manner as to make 
it a pleasure for those who take part. 

We begin preparations for an afternoon program 
about two weeks before Thanksgiving Day, by se- 
lecting recitations, songs, and dialogues relating 
to Thanksgiving. Then we plan our picnic lunch, 
each one making a donation of ten or fifteen cents 
to purchase meat and bread. Each pupil also con- 
tributes some kind of pastry, while the teacher fur- 
nishes something to drink, usually hot chocolate. 

On the day before Thanksgiving we have lunch 
in a near-by grove; then on our return to the school- 
room, the parents of the children assemble and we 
give our program, usually including a short talk 
by some interesting speaker. 

The parents say they enjoy this program very 
much, and that they rejoice in their children’s ap- 
preciation of Thanksgiving Day.—ZupA A. Spry, 
Missouri. 

Jack Frost Pictures 

In my experience in rural schools, I have always 
found that board space is lacking; that is, space 
one needs for drawings and illustrations that really 
make school life brighter and happier. Especially 
is this true in the months which have many holi- 
days, for they can be made very interesting by black- 
board illustrations. 

Last November in my school we had talks on au- 
tumn. One that the little folks were especially in- 
terested in was the talk on Jackie Frost. These 
talks really gave me an idea, so that I was able’ to 
save my blackboard space for assignments and 
written blackboard lessons and use other means for 
my illustrations. 

One evening “Jackie Frost’? (myself) got his 
paint brush ready (clean cloth and penholder) and 
his silver paint (bar of Bon Ami) and proceeded to 
paint interesting drawings of November on the 
windowpanes. 

First, the Bon Ami was very evenly brushed over 
the glass surface and allowed to dry. Then with 
careful deft strokes many interesting pictures ap- 
peared, such as Pilgrims, turkeys, the ship “May- 
flower,” and many other objects. 

The next morning when the children came to 
school, how their faces lit up! One little boy said, 
“Miss Wirth played Jackie Frost last night.” 

Since then quite frequently Jackie Frost paints 
his pictures on the windowpanes to the delight of 
the children.—ELsIzx WIRTH, Wisconsin 


Supplementary Reading 

In the constant search for something “different,” 
I found desirable material for reading. It was 
a “have to” case. The second grade had finished 
their readers and had reviewed and reviewed until 
there were no more choice stories to review. Sup- 
plementary readers had been exhausted, and still 
the new books did not come. 

There are many papers and magazines that edit 
a department for children in which are printed 
stories written by children. I searched through 
these and found stories of pets, excursions, and ex- 
periences of children of the age of my second grade 
pupils. These I cut out, pasted on pieces of card- 
board and marked the unfamiliar words to help in 
sounding. I gave the mounted stories to the chil- 
dren, telling them that they were stories written by 
other boys and girls. I endeavored to make my pu- 
pils believe that they had something out of the 
ordinary, and that if they could read these stories 
they had indeed achieved the unusual. I find this 
a most effective and necessary method—making the 
child believe he is doing something unusual and 
worth-while. 

We learned the names of the small authors, and 
when we read their addresses the children were 
eager to tell all they knew about Wyoming, Kansas, 
Colorado, and the other states. We could have spent 
several periods in such discussions. 


Upon reading the stories we found many of our 
own experiences given among similar surroundings, 
which made them more interesting. One little story 
told about seeing a harvesting combine. The only 
combine in the country is owned by the father of 
one of the girls in our school. Someone else having 
seen and written about it gave her an idea that we 
might like to know more about it, too, so she readily 
and fluently told all she knew. 

These little stories not only furnished reading 
material, but language lessons also. We had oral 
and written stories concerning subjects arising from 
the reading. These subjects varied from pets, birds, 
flowers, trees, snakes, and wild animals, to storms 
and excursions. Next to follow was the desire on 
the part of the children to see their names in print. 
So the stories were more carefully written than 
usual, then corrected and copied. 

I soon found that the children were searching at 
home for stories they could read. This resulted in 
the pupils’ reading the daily newspapers which their 
fathers and mothers read.—IRENE M. BARMORE, 
Nebraska. 


A Japanese Tea Party 

We had studied Japan. Books on home life, man- 
ners, customs, and games had been read. Every 
pupil gave a short report on the most interesting 
feature about which he had read. 

I then selected three girls to assist me in enter- 
taining the other pupils with a Japanese Tea. We 
were dressed in Japanese costumes; the tables were 
made of two books covered with a napkin, and the 
pupils sat on the floor. We served tea and sweet 
cakes for the first course and rice boiled in salt 
water, garnished with mixed pickle, for the second 
course. The rice was eaten with chopsticks that 
had been made by one of the boys, and.the food was 
served on toy dishes. 

In examination every child knew more about 
Japan than about any other country we had studied. 
—M. McC., Ohio. 


Encyclopedia Brigade 

I have inaugurated in each of my classes an “En- 
cyclopedia Brigade,” whose work it is to hunt up 
outside references or biographies, writing certain 
interesting facts in notebooks. These pupils, be- 
cause they have reference books at home or extra 
time, do this work voluntarily. 

In class time, at the end of the recitation period, 
these pupils step forward and dictate facts—each 
is responsible to the class for one or more facts— 
to those who have not had the initiative or time to 
do this work. 

This is a very stimulating device for reference 
work, and consumes little class time, especially if a 
list of outside topics for reference is placed on the 
board daily—Mary BYERLEY, Indiana. 


A Progressive Program 

We were in the habit of holding rhetorical exer- 
cises, to which parents and friends were invited, at 
a certain hour on Friday afternoon, about three or 
four times a year. The attendance was very good, 
but the visitors’ habit of going from room to 
room during the program was rather annoying. To 
solve that problem, we tried having the exercises on 
different days, but the attendance was not so good. 
Then we tried having the entire program in one 
room, but in that way the visitors did not get into 
the different rooms to see the pupils’ work which 
was on display. 

To overcome all of these difficulties we decided to 
try the progressive plan of holding rhetorical ex- 
ercises. That is, the first graders have their pro- 
gram in their own room during the first half hour, 
the second graders have their program in their own 
room during the second half hour, etc.’ The visi- 
tors, as they enter the building, are asked to go to 
the room in which the first program is to be held. 
At the close of that part of the program they are 
asked to go to the next room, and so on. The visi- 
tors seem to enjoy this plan, and we have even gone 
so far as to ask them to carry their chairs from 
room to room, an assistance which they have ren- 
dered very willingly. 

We feel that we have a larger attendance, the 
visitozs get into all of the rooms, and no program 


is disturbed by the moving about of the visitors. 
The plan is announced to the parents by small 
mimeographed programs, on which is stated the 
time at which each grade will hold its part of the 
program. These are usually sent out with the 
pupils on the day preceding the exercises. 

We try to have on our programs as much regular 
school work as possible, such as dramatized stories, 
story telling, health exercises, concert work of poems 
learned, songs, ete. During the other periods of 
the afternoon the teachers, in their own rooms, are 
conducting regular school work to which the visi- 
tors are invited, if they do not care to attend the 
prepared program.—GRACE PEPPARD, Ohio. 


Preventing Waste 


Many of the primary and some of the interme- 
diate pupils of my school had a habit of tearing a 
sheet of paper from their tablets, copying the day’s 
arithmetic on it and, when it was returned to them 
after correction, throwing it at once into the waste- 
basket. 

To eliminate the habit I employed this device. 
We made arithmetic, spelling, and language book- 
lets from sheets of tablet paper, the thickness and 
size of which depended on the grade for which they 
were made. Colored construction paper was used 
for covers upon which the subject and the year 
were printed by the teacher, the pupils’ names being 
written at the bottom of the covers. 

When the children brought these booklets with 
the lesson for correction, I placed the grade at the 
upper right-hand corner of the day’s work and below 
the work I put the date for the following day. In 
this way the pupils knew just where % place the 
next day’s lesson. 

This plan makes grading easier for the teacher ; 
makes arithmetic, or any other subject used, far 
more interesting to the pupils; and creates a love 
for neatnéss and order and a desire on the part of 
pupils to preserve their work.—O. H., Illinois. 


Consideration For Others 


Do you ever impress upon the children in your 
room that they may be considerate and thus prevent 
the unnecessary work which the janitor may have 
to do because of their thoughtlessness? No matter 
what their religious belief the Golden Rule is a 
general rule that may be applied to one and all 
alike; and it would develop some mighty fine citi- 
zens of our boys and girls if that alone were their 
principle. 

If the janitor’s unnecessary work is lessened by 
our schoolboys and girls because of their considera- 
tion for the rights and privileges of others, isn’t 
that a necessary trait of character to develop in 
order to make them desirable citizens? 

A wise superintendent many years ago uncon- 
sciously instilled into the minds of the several 
hundred children who passed through his school, 
consideration for others. It may have been only 
to assist the janitor, but even if the janitor was 
affected the most, it left its effect on the children 
and on the homes. 

At the entrance of the school, there was a low 
railing several feet long, probably six inches high. 
At one end, a box was filled with scrub brushes. 
Every child, before entering the building, cleaned 
his shoes and put the brush in the box where it 
belonged. Outside the door of each room stood a 
monitor, called a “foot-monitor.” Each child was 
required to show his shoes to the monitor for in- 
spection. If the shoes were not clean, the monitor 
shook his head, and the child returned to the rail 
and scrub brushes. A nod of the head from the 
monitor permitted the child to pass. Would not 
such a plan prevent much dirt being brought into 
the schoolroom and halls? 

A further precaution against an untidy room was 
taken by supplying each row of seats in every room 
with a small dustpan and whisk broom. Before 
closing each day, the dustpans and brooms were 
started down the aisles and each child was re- 
quired to sweep carefully around his seat. No 
littered and disordered room was left for the janitor 
to clean up. Do you not think the children in the 
school profited by that training?—Mrs. LAWRENCE 
E. Carvey, Indiana. (Continued on page 91) . 
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Silent Reading Without Special Books 


By Mae E. Sweatt: 


OR the benefit of those teachers who realize the 

advantages derived from silent reading lessons 
but are unable to obtain special. silent reading 
books, here are a few suggestions which have 
proved successful with seventh and eighth grade 
pupils who had never before had silent reading 
lessons. 

Pupils in these grades should be-.able to read from 
one hundred fifty to two hundred words per minute 
of matter within their comprehension. We have 
found that the fastest readers. show better com- 
prehension than the slower ones. 

One of our first lessons was taken from the back 
part of our geographies. The page and topic were 
given, and the pupils allowed to-read for one min- 
ute; they were then asked to mark the place reached 
in their reading. After reading. another minute, 
strictly timed, the words read in the last minute 
were counted and children compared their score 
with the average score of normal. children of their 
grade. If any lip movement was detected, the 
teacher explained why pupils using lip movement 
are unable to-read silently any faster than they 
do orally. After this, books were. closed and five 
questions on the topic read were answered in writ- 
ing by the pupils. This gave the comprehension 
score. We have at least one lesson each week, given 
in this manner, from various books already in the 
schoolroom, with which the children are unfamiliar. 
In this way pupils are learning something useful 
in addition to the training in silent reading. 

As another lesson, problems in clear thinking 
are copied on numbered cards, one for each pupil. 
After papers are headed and lines numbered, pu- 
pils are allowed one minute to read the cards and 
write their answers on the line of their paper whose 
number corresponds to the number on the card. 
at the end of one minute the teacher says, “Pass 
cards,” and cards are passed along, so that each 
child has a new problem and proceeds as before un- 
til each pupil has had all the cards in succession. 

One list of problems used in this way was as 
follows: 

1. “In winter I get up at night 

And dress by yellow candlelight. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day.” 

If the child Stevenson writes about likes to go to 
bed by day, write glad on your first line; if you 
think he prefers to sit up late write the word night 
there. 

2. If Woodrow Wilson lived before George Wash- 


ington, put a cross on line two; if Washington lived — 


before Wilson, write old there. 

3. “The malicious queen tried with all her might 
to get Rowena married, but in vain. Nobody would 
have her. The two spared no pains to make poor 
Florence miserable.” 

Choose the word which best describes Rowena: 
amiable—thrifty—unkind—tall—unhappy. 

4. If tan is lighter than brown and brown is 
lighter than black, which of these colors is darker 
than brown? . 

5. Write a wrong answer to the first of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1.) When was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence signed? 
(2.) Who invented the cotton gin? 

6. Choose a word from the following list which 
is opposite in meaning to the first word: curved, 
deep, long, straight, angle, high. 
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7. At a schoolhouse in Vermont the flag is blow- 
ing towards Washington, D. C. From what general 
direction is the wind? 

8. Long ago there was a rich merchant who had 
six children, three sons-and three daughters. The 
youngest daughter was very beautiful. Do you 
know that the mother was dead? 

These problems are original but we also copied 
problems from various silent readers which had been 
loaned to us. 

Occasionally we have a few questions on the 
board. The pupils read the lesson assignment to 
find answers to these questions; this is reading for 
information. 

On one day each week we have an appreciation 
lesson. We choose a beautiful poem or a short es- 
say with a message. After reading, the child writes 
what appears to him to be the most worth-while 
ideas from the selection. 

There are many other ways of having silent 
reading lessons which will occur to the wideawake 
teacher, once she has begun the work. The in- 
creased ability of pupils to grasp the subject matter 
in all subjects has more than repaid us for the ex- 
tra time taken to prepare these lessons. The hecto- 
graph has also been of some help. One of the most 
important results has been the training which the 
children have received in following written direc- 
tions without useless questions. 


An Experiment in Current Events 


Presentation 
By Marguerite Lansing 


HE value of current topics in the classroom is 

universally recognized, but the problem con- 
fronting the teacher is, “What shall be the method 
of procedure to secure the proper reaction from 
the pupils?” If some device is not introduced, mere 
repetition of the material tends to breed dislike 
for current literature. The following plan was 
tried and response and co-operation resulted. 

When the “News Outlines” were distributed on 
Friday, the teacher asked if something quite original 
and different could not be done in presenting the 
current events on the following Tuesday. That 
very night three girls came tripping excitedly to 
her to outline briefly their plans. Enthusiasm was 
much keener Monday, and arrangements were made 
with the teacher to rehearse after school. The pu- 
pils asked for suggestions to improve their efforts 
and a few were offered. An endeavor was made 
not to seem too critical. Plans for a rehearsal be- 
fore school the following morning were arranged. 

When the class entered, they recognized in the 
setting before them a living room, made more signi- 
ficant by the additional properties of table scarf, a 
few artificial flowers, and candy—all an original 
idea of the girls. On the board before the pupils 
was the cast of characters. “A Rainy Afternoon” 
was about to be presented. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, host and hostess, as- 
sumed their places and began a conversation, most 
of which was extemporaneous. The inclemency of 
the weather and the improbability of the arrival of 
guests were chosen as their topics. James, the but- 
ler, announced from the card on the tray he held, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weatherwax. The visitors were wel- 
comed and conversation ensued only to be inter- 
rupted by the announcement of the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hargraves. The cast-iron rigidity and 
the weighty expression of the butler afforded great 
amusement. When the formalities were over the 
host introduced the subject of the forthcoming presi- 
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dential election. Very cleverly discussion of the 
various candidates was carried on. One person 
would ask a question while another would state cer- 
tain facts and ask a leading question. When con- 
sideration of the topic was concluded, the butier an- 
nounced the cars and the guests departed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henderson felt the afternoon had been very 
profitably and enjoyably spent. 


How Men Learned 


Stories of Human Achievement in Scientific 
, Invention 
By H. A. Webb 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

HOULD men’s efforts which result in the dis- 

covery of important natural laws and the con- 
struction of useful mechanical inventions be taught 
as history or science? Why not both, with a liberal 
admixture of thoughts and suggestions from other 
grammar-grade subjects? We will try to tell the 
story of the flying machine in this manner. 


How Men Learned to Fly in Airplanes 


EARLY EFFORTS AT FLYING 
About seventy years ago J. T. Trowbridge, a New 
England poet, wrote “Darius Green and His Flying 
Machine.” The whole world laughed at the foolish 
youngster who built a contraption out of 


“A charcoal pot and a pair of bellows, 
An old hoop-skirt or two, as well as 
Some wire, and several old umbrellas.” 
And then, with only the calf and gosling watching 
(as he thought), 


“As a demon hurled by an angel’s spear 

Heels over head, to his proper sphere— 

Heels over head, and head over heels— 

Dizzily down the abyss he wheels, 

So fell Darius!” 

Study in Literature—Find, in some baok 
of American verse, the complete poem, “Da- 
rius Green and His Flying Machine.” What 
other poems did Trowbridge write? Read 
other poems written in the same humorous 
spirit; “The One-Hoss Shay,” for example. 
Trowbridge was having a joke with one of the 

oldest ambitions of man. His youthful hero was 
not the first to believe that man could imitate the 
birds. Leonard da Vinci, the great Italian artist 
of the Middle Ages, was convinced that it was quite 
possible; for in 1505 he wrote an illustrated book 
on “The Flight of Birds,” and later made many 
drawings of machines which he felt sure would 
travel through the air if only someone would build 
them of full size. 

Historical Study—Learn more of the life 
of Leonardo da Vinci. What are his most 
famous paintings? His most striking statu- 
ary? What were his many other activities in 
art and science? Do not confuse him with 
Leonardo Vinci, an Italian musician, who lived 
much later. 

The enthusiastic Darius had several predecessors. 
Veranzio jumped from a tower in Venice in 1617, 
using a kind of parachute, and landed safely. 
Borelli, in 1670, made an artificial bird with flap- 
ping wings, which, however, would not fly. Up to 
the year 1800 there were fully twenty men who put 
together some model of a flying machine. Twisted 
rubber bands furnished the power for most of the 
small ones. Some had flapping wings, others em- 
ployed whirling propellers. A few models were full 
size, to carry a man. Many of them, large and 
small, would sail through the air for several yards 
but none could be guided or controlled. 
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MACHINES THAT WOULD REALLY FLY 


The first model to actually fly with its own power 
was made by Stringfellow, an Englishman, in 1847. 
It carried a tiny steam engine, and would propel it- 
self for forty yards or more. Several years later, 
in 1868, Stringfellow built a larger one, received a 
prize of $500 for its flights, and sold it to Professor 
Samuel P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. It is now in the National Museum, 
Washington. 

A Frenchman, Clement Ader, and an Englishman, 
Sir Hiram Maxim, between 1890 and 1895 con- 
structed models which they hoped would carry a 
man. Each was equipped with steam engines, with 
oil fuel. Their governments assisted these men 
financially with thousands of dollars. Both ma- 
chines were smashed in their early trials; they 
would fly, but they could not be guided. 

Professor Langley was at the same time earnestly 
working on the problem. That was why he had 
purchased Stringfellow’s fairly successful model. 
He flew his littke machines inside the National 
Museum; his larger ones over the Potomac River. 
On December 12, 1896, a model flew over a mile 
down the stream, and repeated the performance 
several times. Professor Langley, therefore, was 
the first man to construct a flying machine that 
would steer a straight course—that would not dash 
itself to the ground. In his arrangement of wings, 
he had discovered the true secret of flight. 

The rest of his story is sad. Congress enthu- 
siastically voted $50,000 to build a man-carrying 
machine. - It was 48 feet wide, and 52 feet long. 
Its 50-horsepower engine weighed only 100 pounds. 
He built a track and a car to give it a push into 
the air over the Potomac. On October 7 and De- 
cember 8, 1903, trials were made, but each time 
the machine caught on some part of the launching 
track and was jerked into the water, almost drown- 
ing the passenger. , 

Then everybody began to laugh at Professor 
Langley. Have you ever noticed how those who are 
not trying to accomplish much stand around and 
laugh at the difficulties of those who are trying? 
Congress refused more money, the newspapers ridi- 
culed the inventor, and he died, two years later, 
broken-hearted. Criticism and ridicule prevailed 
where further trials would have been successful. 
How do we know that they, too, would not have 
failed? Because in 1914 Curtiss took the same 
machine from the museum, attached floats so it could 
start from the water, and made a number of flights. 
Langley, therefore, invented the first flying machine 
that would carry a man. 

Studies in Biography.—Mention _ several 
other inventors who have had great difficulties 

to overcome. Explorers who have conquered 

in spite of the unbelief of others. Other men, 

great in some line of endeavor, who have won 

when circumstances seemed against them. 


THE Guiipers, THAT TAUGHT THE SECRETS OF 
CONTROL 


While Ader, Maxim, and Langley were experi 
menting with power-driven machines, others were 
gliding from small hills with widespread wings 
which they had made. Otto Lilienthal, a German, 
made over 2000 flights, some of them as long as 
one-fifth of a mile. He was overturned and killed 
in 1896. Octave Chanute, in this country, built a 
huge glider with five pairs of wings, one above the 
other, with which he could fly for short distances 
against the wind. In 1900 the Wright Brothers, 
Orville and Wilbur, were sailing over the sand 
dunes of Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, where no- 
body bothered them, trying one model after another. 
After two years they fastened a light motorcycle 
engine in one of their machines, connected it to 
propellers, and on December 17, 1903, just nine days 
after Langley’s last failure, one of the brothers 
rose from the ground, remained up for one minute, 
and traveled 852 feet. This was the first time a 


flying machine, with its own power, ever carried a 
man through the air. It was the birth of the air- 
plane! 
Personal Inquiry—What was your father 
doing in 1903 at the time Langley and the 
Wrights were experimenting? Your mother? 


Do either of them remember the newspaper ac- 
counts of these events? : 

What very important series of events in our 
country’s history took place during the early 
part of these experiments? What did they do 
to stimulate the feeling that our government 
needed flying machines? 

The automobile had its first important de- 
velopment during this same period. Learn 
something about the early automobiles. 


REAL FLIGHT AT LAST 


On October 5, 1905, one of the Wright brothers 
flew 24 miles in a wide circle. The time spent in 
air was 38 minutes. The French and English ex- 
perimenters were still “hopping” a few hundred 
feet. The Wrights flew in secret until they could 
secure patents on all new principles of their machine. 
In 1908 their first public exhibitions were given. 
The world then realized that men at last had really 
learned to fly. 

The Wright machine, which is shown in the il- 
lustration, possessed two rudders. It was steered 
up and down by one in front, and from side to side 
by another in the rear. Front rudders were not 
used after 1910. The important principle, however, 
which the Wrights had discovered—and patented— 
was a plan of bending, or warping, the wings, just 
as a bird does when in curving flight. This supplied 








The Wrights’ First Successful Machine 


real stability to the machine. Langley discovered 
how to sail straight; the Wrights how to fly in a 
circle. Glenn H. Curtiss later substituted small 
movable winglets at the ends of the large wings, 
which served the same purpose as the warping. 
Industrial Investigation—Why was it neces- 

sary for the Wrights to keep their flights a 

secret until their patents had been secured? 

Find out what a patent is, and what protection 

it gives an inventor. 

The first name applied to the science of flying in 
machines was aerostatics, from-.two Greek words 
meaning “still air.” The word aeronautics, Greek 
for “air-sailing,” applied to balloons. We now use 
the word aviation (from Latin avis, bird) in re- 
ferring to flying machines. These are aeroplanes; 
we commonly call them “airplanes,” and our gover- 
ment has officially adopted “airplane” and “airship,” 
the latter meaning a balloon propelled by an engine. 


SoME RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 

Under the stimulation of the emergencies that 
arose during the Great War, airplanes were mar- 
velously improved. Records were not kept of flights, 
and no contests were held until peace was declared. 
Attention was then turned to the airplane as a peace- 
time servant, and experiments designed to increase 
the safety and endurance of the planes and their 
engines are constantly in progress. 

A race across the continent and back in the fall 
of 1919 was won by Lieutenant Maynard, with a 
flying time of approximately 23 hours. The At- 
lantic Ocean was crossed twice during the same 
year. The first flight was by: Commander Read, 
of the United States Navy, who flew with five men 
in the NC-4 (Navy-Curtiss No. 4) from New 
York to Halifax; then to Trepassy Bay, New- 
foundland; from there he “hopped” to the Azores 
Islands, then to Lisbon, then to Plymouth, England. 
He left May 17, and arrived at Plymouth May 31. 
The second successful crossing was a_ continuous 
flight. Alcock and Brown, English flyers, made the 
leap from Newfoundland to Ireland, 1960 miles, 
in a little over 16 hours. The trip was made on 
June 14, 1919. The month before, Hawker and 
Grieve, Englishmen, had attempted the passage, 
and were rescued in mid-ocean after having been 
given up for lost. 


hy, 


Mathematical Problems.—The flying time 
of the NC-4 was 52% hours between New 
York and Plymouth. With your map and 
ruler, determine the approximate distances 
covered between stopping points, determine 
the total distance, and calculate the speed of 
the NC-4. What was the speed of ‘Alcock 
and Brown’s machine? ‘ 

History Topic_——When was the first crossing 
of the Atlantic made by sailing vessels? Who 
was the commander, and what route did he 
take? When was the Atlantic first crossed 
by a steamboat? What was the route? When 
did an airship cross? What route? 

Why did Commander Read fly to Plymouth, 
England, instead of to London, or some other 
more important city? Think of some senti- 
mental historical reason. ; 

Geography Topic—Why did the English- 
men come to this side of the Atlantic to make 
their flight, instead of flying here from Ire- 
land? Consult a map of the world winds for 
your answer. 

A flight to Alaska and return was made by four 
airplanes, leaving New York July 15, and arriving 
at Nome, Alaska, on August 28, 1920. The dis- 
tance of 4845 miles was made in 56 hours. 

The American continent was crossed from ocean 
to ocean in one continuous flight in May, 1923. The 
route was from New York over Dayton, St. Louis, 
Atchison, Sarita Rosa, and San Diego. The total 
distance of 2700 miles was made in approximately 
27 hours. From Ohio to New Mexico was passed 
over during the night. This, at present, is the 
greatest distance that has ever been covered by an 
airplane without landing. Lieuts. Kelly and 
Macready were the pilots. 

Map Study—tTrace the shortest route be- 
tween New York and Nome which would per- 
mit flights of about 200 or 300 miles daily, 
landing at a city of reasonable size each even- 
ing. Learn, if you can, whether this route 
was followed on the Alaskan trip. 

Trace the route of the trans-continental 
trip. What was the average speed during the 
journey? The flyers left New York at noon, 
and arrived at San Diego the next day at noon. 
vy wom why the “flying time” was not an even 
24-hour period. 

The most ambitious airplane journey ever under- 
taken has been the “round-the-world” flight of 
American Army aviators. On March 17, 1924, four 
Douglas “cruisers,” commanded by Major F. L. 
Martin, with Lieuts. Lowell H. Smith, Leigh Wade 
and Eric Nelson as the other three pilots, left Los 
Angeles. They flew northwest to Alaska, where 
Major Martin’s plane was wrecked on a mountain. 
He returned home, Lieut. Smith becoming com- 
mander. The three remaining planes crossed the 
Pacific (first time) to Japan, passed over China, 
India, Persia, Continental’ Europe, England, Ice- 
land, and Greenland to Labrador, visited Boston, 
New York and Washington, and crossed the con- 
tinent to their starting point. 

Current Event.—At the time this is written, 
the “round-the-world” flyers are still on their 
way. When their journey is over, the news- 
papers and magazines will be full of records 
of their thrilling conquest of the air. Learn . 
all you can about the details of their trip. 
Draw lines on the maps of your geography 
showing their route. Name all the countries 
over which they passed, and report upon the 
climate, people, and topography (nature of 
the land surface) of each one. 


Some PRESENT REcorps, WHICH May BE BROKEN 
Any Day 

The biggest airplane is the Barling bomber, built 
for our Army. It has three pairs of wings and six 
engines, which lift ‘a combined weight of machine 
and load amounting to 17 tons. The smallest air- 
plane is the “Wren,” of England, fifteen feet across, 
with a 10-horsepower engine. 

The greatest speed has been made by Ensign 
Williams, 266.6 miles per hour. 

The longest endurance flight was made by Lieuts. 
Smith and Richter, who remained in air over San 
Diego, 37 hours 16 minutes. Other airplanes came 
up to them and poured gasoline into their tanks 
with a hose. 

The longest engine run was made by a Liberty 
motor, which was driven at full speed for 300 hours. 
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The greatest distance covered in a single flight 
was made by Lieuts. Kelly and Macready in their 
cross-continent “hop” of 2709 miles. 

The greatest altitude (height) has been reached 
by Sadi-Lecointe, of France, who rose 36,560 feet 
above the earth. Hill, of England, has carried 1% 
tons of load 14,000 feet above the earth. : 

The highest parachute drop was made by Cap- 
tain Stevens, of the United States Army, who 
stepped out into space from an airplane over 4% 
miles above the earth, and landed safely. 

Problems.—A large number of very inter- 
esting problems of arithmetic, geography, and 
map study may be worked out on the basis of 
these records. Plan some of these, and see 
if your classmates can solve them. 


Some Arithmetic Games 


By Anna L. Stevenson 


Puc TORS agree that repetition is a fixed 
requisite in the teaching of certain fundamen- 
tals, with the addition, subtraction and multiplica- 
tion facts leading the list. However, there are 
methods of so camouflaging the necessary repetition 
that the pupils hardly recognize those same old 
facts. And the results obtained are equally good or 
even better. The child world is made for play, fun 
and games. Let us make use of the “let’s pretend” 
spirit by introducing games having acquisition of 
mathematical facts as the hidden motive. 

How the boys and girls love to play basketball! 


It is an indoor game, too, so why not play it in the 


classroom? On the blackboard draw a pole, the 
backstop and hoop. Select two teams of five each 
and let each team choose a captain from its group. 
The captain should give each member of his team a 
number. A referee, an umpire and a time-keeper 
should be agreed upon by the captains. The referee 
places a number above the hoop, and making a goal 
consists in correctly adding the player’s own num- 
ber to the number above the hoop. This scores one 
point. Each player of the teams plays in the same 
way and then the referee changes the number above 
the hoop until a desired list has been gone through. 
Should any player fail to answer within a reason- 
able time or give the wrong answer, the referee 
answers and of course no point is scored. The um- 
pire keeps a record of the score and a time-keeper 
announces the time consumed. The other team then 
runs through the same set of numbers and the two 
scores are compared as to points and time. The 
same game can be used for practice in subtraction 
and multiplication. Will the pupils watch the game? 
Just try it! Several teams can be made up in a 
room and a real tournament held. 

A game of golf will interest those who were cad- 
dies during the summer or whose fathers, mothers, 
big brothers and sisters play the game. Lay out on 
the board a golf course, indicating the holes with a 
stake, a gay flag and a number. To make it more 
naturalistic the greens might be colored green, some 
trees massed in the distance and a few pictures of 
golfers cut from newspapers or magazines pasted 





about on the green. Each player should give his 
ball a number. Making a hole consists in the play- 
er’s correctly adding, subtracting or multiplying 
(as previously arranged) the number of his ball by 
the number of the hole. Making each hole counts 
five. Arrows indicate the order in which the holes 
should be taken, for the numbers should not be ar- 
ranged consecutively. Teams may be made up with 
judges, and any other necessary officials, to conduct 
a tournament. The teams might be known as Long- 
wood Country Club and Seaview Country Club, or 
named for country clubs near the home of the class. 

If the class has been cutting out animals and 
making a circus the pupils will be interested in rid- 
ing on a Ferris wheel. The cars should be num- 
bered and there should be numbers pasted on the 
supports, then as one rides by he adds the number 
of his car to the number on the support he sees as 
he passes. Pictures can be taken from the street 
carnival or fair posters and large figures can be 
cut from calendars. 

When spring comes, track events will be most in- 
teresting. All the boys will want to try out for the 
hurdles. Lay out on the board a track and draw 
hurdles at intervals, numbering each one. Make 
up teams of runners, giving each a number. A time- 
keeper will take account of the time required for 
the whole team to finish, each pupil multiplying, 
subtracting, or adding his own number by the num- 
ber on each hurdle as he comes to it. There should 
be judges to tell whether the runner trips or falls. 
Each hurdle successfully made counts two points 




















LTHOUGH the decorative 

border drawings in this 
plate center about the Thanks- 
giving holiday, each one may 
be employed in other ways. 
Figures 1, 2 and 3 would be ap- 
propriate for November calen- 
dars through the addition of 
border lines and date divisions 
below the drawings, and the 
substitution of appropriate let- 
tering, above. Each of the 
masks in Figure 4 may be-used 
in connection with appropriate 
English work, or story telling. 
The recital of the brave efforts 
of the Pilgrims may be intro- 
duced through the presentation 
of the drawing Figure 5 before 
the lesson is given. With modi- 
fications, Figures 1 and 2 may 
be used for agricultural topics. 
Resourceful teachers will find 
other possibilities in these 
drawings. 

The proportions given here 
are ‘arbitrary. The drawings 
may be made wider or narrower 
as the space available permits. 
Needless to say, portions of 
the blackboard employed for 
written work should not be 
used for decorative work exclu- 
sively. 

An interesting variation may 
be obtained in the use of Fig- 
ure 1. By substituting ‘“Hon- 
or Roll,” “Never Late,” or 
“Perfect in Attendance,” for 
the present heading, and adding 
a rectangle below the band, a 
pleasing scholarship, punctual- 








NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 


By* MORRIS GREENBERG 
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ity, or regularity device may 
be had. 

Whenever possible, color 
should be used instead of 
white chalk, although the lat- 
ter will result in effective 
drawings. Use tints of colors 
when these are obtainable, be- 
cause strong contrasts are eas- 
ily secured in this way. 

In Figure 1 use a tinted 
orange for the pumpkins, let- 
tering and horizontal lines, a 
very light blue for the circular 
ornament and the units within 
the band, and touches of pink, 
light green and blue ‘for the 
fruit and leaf suggestions. 
The same colors will yield a 
satisfactory harmony in Fig- 
ure 2. 

Orange and white will make 
an effective combination in 
Figures 3 and 4, using white 
for the lettering in the first 
drawing and for the masks in 
the second. 

In the matter of choice of 
colors for any type of black- 
board work, the drawing teach- 
er, or supervisor, can give 
many helpful suggestions for 
obtaining proper contrasting 
effects and harmonious color 
combinations. 

Where the teacher is supplied 
with pure colors and uses these 
in their ful! intensities, they 
may be modified by going over 
a line with white chalk. A 
tinted hue will result. 
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for the individual score. Team scores of points, as 
well as time scores, are made up and compared. 
The members of the second team should have the 
same numbers as those of the first team. Cut from 
newspapers and magazines pictures of some of the 
Olympic winners in action and paste in position on 
the track. The boys will vie with one another in 
helping to get this material together. 

Pole vaulting furnishes another fascinating event 
in the spring track contest. Draw a vaulting frame 
on the board and put figures upon the uprights at 
different heights where the crossbar will rest. Some 
pupil will be able to find a picture to paste on the 
board showing a vaulter just clearing the bar. 
Each contestant chooses a number or is given one 
by the official. The athlete’s feat is to vault over 
the bar by multiplying his own number by that on 
the standard where the bar rests. It will be excit- 
ing to see whether both teams can go all the way to 
the top without knocking down the bar. The names 
of those who are successful should be posted on the 
board. Next day change the individual numbers. 

For “Three Deep” draw a large circle on the 
board. Within the circle, at intervals, write any of 
the unit numbers, much as figures are placed on a 
clock, though not in regular order. Underneath 
each figure place another one that makes an addi- 
tion combination you especially want to impress. 
Let the pupils draw numbers and one at a time run 
around the circle, each adding his own number to 
each pair in the circle. Twelve points are made if 
the judges have approved every answer; there is 
one off for each mistake. Individual or team scores 
may be kept. 

If blackboard space is limited, these games can be 
made up on large pieces of pasteboard (about 18” x 
24”) for classroom use. Pupils will enjoy having 
them, too, for home use. The making of them 
would be an excellent construction problem.  ' 

These games, I am sure, will eliminate the bore- 
dom of your drill periods. In its place will come 
the enthusiasm and keenness natural to boys and 


girls. 


“It Pays to Advertise’ 
By Mary E. Elliott 


HE carnival was upon us again. James and 

Charles passed carrying a wooden horse. Miss 
Drake hurried by; she looked worried and tired. 
I hesitated a moment just outside the office door 
wondering if I could help most in the northeast 
corner of the basement or in the southwest corner 
of the second floor. In that moment an insistent 
little doubt that had been clamoring in vain for my 
attention during the past three days found courage 
to ask boldly, “Is the carnival really worth all this 
hustle and bustle?” 

Betty Ann saved me from answering the annoy- 
ing complainant. In spite of the November day, 
her face was like a May morning as she came up to 
me. 

“Oh, good morning, Miss Elliott,’ she said; “have 
you seen the last News-Times?” 

Believing that Betty Ann’s springtime smile was 
just the thing to set matters right on that very 
wrong November day, I invited her into the office 
and looked at the column that she was pointing out 
to me in our local weekly. I read a heading, “Bar- 
ton School News.” Below were several articles 
about the coming carnival, written by boys and 
girls of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

“Look at the article by Henry Kleeve,” said Betty 
Ann. “Iiss Blair is so proud of him. You know 
last year he could hardly write anything that could 


be read.” 
I read: 


To THE PATRONS OF BARTON SCHOOL 


If you have ever attended any opera in St. 
Louis, you will probably want to be present when 
the De Goofy Opera Company appears in pub- 
lic for the first time, presenting with the help of 
the La Cuckoo Artists the tragic story, “No 
Bawnawnows.” 

Imagine yourself in the Queen’s place, in a 
strange land without bananas, your only food. 
What could be more tragic than the waiter’s an- 
nouncing to the Queen, although he knows it 


means his death, that the Greasy Spoon Tavern 
is bananaless? 

Come to room fourteen November 23. The 
Opera, “No Bawnawnows” will appeal to any 
hungry or to any musical person. 

HENRY KLEEVE, 6-B class. 


“Betty Ann,” I exclaimed, “you are not trying to 
tell me that Henry Kleeve wrote that all alone, with- 
out any help. I thought that he could not write an 
intelligible sentence.” 

“He likes to do these advertisements,” explained 
Betty Ann. “He did this one right in class. When 
he found out that Miss Blair wanted it for the paper, 
he worked like everything. Miss Blair gave him a 
few ideas, and he wrote it all over I don’t know how 
many times to make it right. Miss Blair is letting 
all the English classes write advertisements. I 
think the carnival is wonderful, don’t you, Miss 
Elliott?” 

Betty Ann hastened away, taking with her my 
doubt, entire. 

“Letting them write!” I gasped. “Letting them 
write! That isn’t the word I used about writing for 
English classes in my young days. Henry Kleeve, of 
all boys!” _ 

I decided right then that neither costumes nor cur- 
tains could keep me from visiting our advertising 
department that day. 

An observer entering room nine might have 
thought that a “Barton School Extra” was due to 
come out in a few minutes. Miss Blair was saying, 
“Can’t you see that you’re sidetracked a little here, 
Evelyn? You were supposed to show people that it is 
a duty to come to the carnival. If you tell so much 


about the fun they will have, you will be doing Jack’s — 


work for him. Yes, I think a little more work on the 
last three sentences will help.” 

As she talked to Evelyn, she handed me a stack 
of typed paragraphs. “Herbert’s father did these 
for us,” she explained. “A typewritten paragraph 
posted on the bulletin board is next best to having 
an article published in the paper. If this carnival 
isn’t a success, no one can say that my English 
classes were at fault. Just look at these youngsters.” 

Even a person not interested in the way teachers 
get work from their classes could not have failed to 
notice the businesslike way in which the children 
in the room were working. Some of them were in 
groups of three or four, evidently comparing word- 
ing, criticizing one another’s sentences, and doing 
everything possible to write paragraphs that would 
be worthy of posting or publishing. Others were 
working alone. Dictionaries and books of synonyms 
were much in evidence. Occasionally:a child came 
to Miss Blair for help. Her suggestions always 
pointed out the way to solve the problem without 
actually doing the work. For example, she would 
say, “It seems to me, Ted, that if I were reading your 
advertisement, I should think that your show was a 
money-making scheme only, and not an entertain- 
ment where I could have a good time. You will 
have to work more on sentences three, seven, and 
nine if you expect to draw a crowd.” Or, “Yes, 
that’s very good indeed, but of course, Jane, you 
intend to write that again to correct your spelling.” 

I smiled as I saw Jane willingly making another 
copy, and agreed with Betty Ann that the carnival 
was indeed a wonderful thing. 

Then I looked at the paragraphs in my hand to 
see the result of all this effort. I shall give them 
to you exactly as they were written. 

SAVE TIME! 

Avoid the large crowds down town; you have 
no time to waste on them. Your time is valu- 
able; it is worth money to you. For the next 
eight weeks you will be as busy as a bee. By 
shopping at the Barton School Gift Shop, you 
can save at least three days. 

We have just what you want in the way of 
useful and pretty Christmas gifts, at the most 
attractive prices; gifts for mother, father, sis- 
ter, brother, and everyone. 

You will find this wonder shop at Barton 
School on the evening of November 23. It will 
be near the entrance; you can’t miss it. 

IpA KERNS. 
THE CARNIVAL 

The bank’s ae’ of money is rapidly di- 
minishing. Why? Everyone is preparing for 
the carnival. 


The carnival, what is a carnival? It’s the 
time for gaiety and happiness, the time for us 
to forget our troubles and put on our holiday 
spirits. It’s the time for everyone to come to 
Barton. On the night of November 23, every- 
one will learn what a carnival really is. 

GEORGE BERG. 
- I discovered also verses written by some of 
the children and could easily imagine what a 
thrill of pleasure they felt at having them typed 
and posted in the rooms. Until that day I had 
never realized that quiet little Nancy Kane had 
poetical tendencies, 
BaRTON ScHOOL CARNIVAL 
Come, ye people, far and near! 
Come, an opera to hear! 
See the Dempsey-Firpo fight 
And a picture show that is just right. 
Be sure to visit, do not fail, 
The 8-A’s marvelous candy sale. 
The Krazy Kat will make you smile. 
At the Gift Shop stop a while. 
Come, ye people, who have heard, 
To Barton School on the twenty-third. 
NANCY KANE. 

Weighing, balancing, choosing, rejecting, com- 
paring, altering, and at last looking upon the fin- 
ished product with pleasure—there is no better 
English teaching, nor is there better character 

building. The lesson that a world of pleasure is 
to be derived from doing a piece of work to the 
best of one’s ability, is something that every child 
should learn before he leaves the grades. It is, I 
fear, a lesson that few of them learn through com- 


position. 


A “Children’s Conference Period”’ 
By Nelle Wren Ayers 
Training Teacher, Indiana, Pennsylvaria 

HE period usually set aside for opening exer- 

cises, we like to call the children’s conference 
period. This is the only time during the day in 
which the training teacher has direct contact with 
the children. The children feel free to bring up 
topics of general interest which they have read or 
heard discussed. The members of the class are 
encouraged to suggest types of work which they 
would like. Matters of discipline are frequently 
discussed and corrective measures suggested by the 
class. 

The sixth grade this year was unusually alert 
and responsive. There had been a city lecture 
course. The idea of a “grade lecture course” was 
received with enthusiasm by the pupils after they 
had listened to a very good report of a trip to 
Gettysburg. The. grade was divided alphabetically 
into twelve committees, and a list was posted to show 
when each group should appear. The group leader 
reported to the instructor in charge plans for his 
“number” at least twenty-four hours before they 
were to appear. It was a matter of pride with each 
group that careful preparation should precede their 
appearance. * 

Below are programs of work presented: 

1. Niagara Falls as I Saw It 

Piano Solo 
My Day at Atlantic City 
. Washington Monument 
2. Civic Creed 
Flag Salute 
Pledge 
Poem—“Old Glory” 
Vocal Solo 
My Trip to the Prison Ship on the Ohio 
8. Dramatizations 
(These were prepared outside of school hours. 
Stage properties, costumes, etc., were all the 
children’s work. The instructor approved of 
each production before it was given.) 

4, Motion Pictures 

(One boy had his own machine which he volun- 
teered to bring, showing pictures which illus- 
trated a trip.) 

In this manner each pupil in the class could con- 
tribute something. The group spirit was fostered, 
but responsibility of individuals was encouraged. 
Frequently the numbers were presented before other 
grades, thus contributing ‘something to the school 
community. 
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A Thanksgiving Nut and Candy Basket 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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A Program That Served a Double Purpose 


<4 4RE you planning to make your 

| Christmas entertainment only 
Ai a few hours of joy which will 
have died away before New 
Year’s? Or are you going to 
give your school a gift which 
will wear when the candy is 
tasteless, the toys have been 
broken, and the songs have died 
away in their echo? Every 
teacher in the rural schools has this question to 
answer as she begins to plan her Christmas pro- 
gram for this year. I was teaching in the 
“Rocky Ridge” district, in New York State, 
when I decided to make my efforts at Christmas 
time serve a double purpose. 

On the first morning of school, as on all first 
mornings in a new district, my hopes were ex- 
pected to rise with the sun. However, on that 
first morning, it rained; and partly because of 
the hints thrown out by friends who knew 
Rocky Ridge better than I did, the hopes slum- 
bered in a cloud. Nevertheless, I went to school 
with an open heart, determined to test my ma- 
terial on the very first day. As the nine o’clock 
bell rang out in the drizzle, the thirty-six feet 
of my eighteen possibilities stamped into the 
room—eighteen big, little, fat, lean, bright- 
faced, and dull-eyed possibilities. They graded 
into seven of the eight grammar grades, which 
meant about ten minutes for each class if na- 
ture study were taught once a week and draw- 
ing entirely omitted. Alas for the teacher’s 
time! No time for anything but to teach! 

September passed and October was declining 
when I found myself against the rocks of Rocky 
Ridge. It was the average rural school, with 
the average ridges. My greatest ridge was a 
book cupboard full of books. Most teachers 
find their ridge in the cupboard empty of books. 
My cupboard was small, that is why it was full 
—and such a collection! In former days some 
good schoolmaster had planned and worked and 
secured a library. The books were not classi- 
fied, they were not graded; and the whole assem- 
blage, when the door was opened, reminded one 
of cavalry, infantry, and marines, mixed for 
United States service. The old brown encyclo- 
pedia on the top shelf could have been useful. 
But, like most encyclopedias, it remained un- 
disturbed by pupils—or teacher. The next shelf 
was burdened with some of Swinton’s “ye old 
time” readers, a copy of Longfellow’s poems, 
“Nursery Rhymes,” and “The Last Days of 
Pompeii.” The lowest shelf held “Peeps at 
Many Lands,” “The Crisis,” and several books 
of the hit-or-miss variety. They usually missed. 

Beautiful Rocky Ridge, overlooking two of the 
charming Finger Lakes! Here the sun rose first 
in the morning, and lingered last at evenfall. 
Here the pine trees grew the tallest, and the air 
filtered clearest. Yet, throughout the long day, 
the neighborhood found little in life but quar- 
rel. Jones would not speak to Barnes because 
Barnes had refused to fix the line fence. Brown 
had cheated Smith out of a horse. Mrs. Jones 
sent word that Emily must not play with Susie 
Smith, for Mrs. Smith had told at sewing club 
that Emily was not well behaved. 

If a house divided against itself must fall, 
what will happen to a school so divided? For 
nearly two months I tried to devise some plan 
whereby I might bring my district into a state 
of harmony. I also longed to remedy the wrongs 
of the little gray cupboard in the corner. The 
customary party, or social, or exhibition, might 
help; but if one part of the district came, the 
other part would be quite sure to remain at 
home. Moreover, there was no time for a big, 








rousing entertainment. Time for anything but 
the full day of teaching was scarce. 


By FLORINE HILDRETH 


I decided to mention the little gray cupboard 
to my trustee. He might help influence the dis- 
trict in getting a new library. One afternoon 
when this important individual stopped at the 
school, I suggested that we might devise some 
plan for obtaining more books. My trustee up- 
held me in most of my undertakings, but now 
he replied, “There’s a whole cupboard-full there 
now that nobody reads.” 

The next day I set out to find the cause. 
Jack, bright, snappy-eyed, black-haired, mis- 
chievous, was the trustee’s son, and the livest 
current in all of my wires. He was in the fifth 
grade, learned easily, and had lots of what 
should not have been allowed to be spare time. 

“Jack,” I ventured at noon just as he was 
picking himself up from a handspring he had 
failed to complete in front of my desk, “why 
don’t you read some library books?” 

“Aw, Teacher, I’ve read every book in that 








You May Count That Day 


If you sit down at the set of sun 
And count the acts that you have done 
And, counting, find 
One self-denying deed, one word 
That eased the heart of him who 
heard — 
One glance most kind, 
That fell like sunshine where it went-— 
Then you may count that day well spent. 


But, if through all the livelong day, 

You've cheered no heart by yea or nay-- 
If through it all, 

You've nothing done that you can trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face— 
No act most small 

That helped some soul and nothing 

cost— 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 


—George Eliot. 




















cupboard twice, and some of them more.” That 
told the story. 

Late in the afternoon thirty-six feet rushed 
out of the room. In the stillness that ensued, 
I decided to plan for my Christmas entertain- 
ment, upon which I was soon to begin work. 
The children were already clamoring about it. 
From a church entertainment I had witnessed 
the year before I decided to christen my pro- 
gram “The Great White Gift.” Then I thought, 
“Could ‘The Great White Gift’ secure a school 
library?” The one and only occasion on which 
the district would come together would be the 
night of the annual Christmas tree. It was the 
one big night of the year when Jim Jones would 
sit across the aisle from Sam Barnes and they 
would pleasantly comment on the same tree 
and laugh at the same jokes. It was the one 
night of all the year when Peggy Rowe would 
eat pop corn from the same sack with the bel- 
ligerent Mrs. Hoag, and Sue Smith would speak 
to Addie White. 

This would be the opportune time to carry 
out my plan. Yet, could I turn my Christmas 
entertainment into a money maker? Would it 
be sacrilegious? I would settle that with my 
own conscience. I did settle it that night before 
I went to sleep, and started work the very next 
day. 


It was early November. I had nearly two 
months in which to prepare my program. I 
must give the community something new, live- 
ly, inspiring. For decorations, yards of green 
crepe paper were turned into pastures, the hills 
and valleys being drawn in with white chalk. 
Shepherds with their sheep, cut from drawing 
paper by the pupils, stood on the hilltops look- 
ing into Bethlehem, or followed the star that 
led them to the Holy City. Such panels covered 
the entire wall space with the Biblical story. 
They arrested attention at once. By some of 
the guests the decorations were considered the 
most beautiful part of the entertainment. Yet 
they were very simple. 

The performance could not be so simple. A 
few of the usual songs and recitations might be 
allowed, but they would be commonplace. The 
entertainment must be new. Some Cornell girls 
had once tried “community movies.” Why would 
they not work here? I placed lights at proper 
distances to display the shadows of moving 
figures behind a sheet. Little Sally Jones rep- 
resented “Mrs. Jones in Her Greatest Trouble” 
—trying to bring enough food to the table to 
satisfy her family’s appetite. Jack represented 
his father in “The District Trustee Reads the 
Law.” There were other similar take-offs. The 
jokes were harmless enough. The acts had to 
be practiced many times to make them effective, 
but the children enjoyed them so much that 
they teased to be permitted to practice; and 
when the evening of the performance came the 
scenes were presented almost perfectly. Laughs 
arose on all sides. Sam Barnes laughed because 
Jones’s corpulency was represented in the ex- 
treme, and Jones laughed because Barnes’s nose 
appeared several inches too long. The excite- 
ment increased. The children grew hilarious. 
The audience enjoyed the burlesque for much 
the same reason that they enjoyed seeing their 
names in print. 

I completed the program with “The Great 
White Gift,” a little play for seven of the 
smaller children. Puss in Boots, Jack (of Bean- 
stalk fame), Tom Thumb, and other primary 
figures appeared to the heroine in a dream. 
They were her book friends, who came on Christ- 
mas eve to bring her “The Great White Gift.” 
This was a huge white book, inside which were 
great treasures. The first compartment held 
silver and gold trinkets, the second held beau- 
tiful dolls, toys, and picture books, the third 
held a small white book on which was written 
“The Key to Life.” The heroine could choose 
any of the compartments as her favorite chap- 
ter. Of course she chose the third. 

Just as the curtain fell I announced, “The 
offering will now be received.” Before any of 
the white parcels were taken from the Christ- 
mas tree, I had a little white basket ready for 
the money. I passed it myself and received a 
happy surprise in collecting over twenty-three 
dollars. I did not dare inform our guests that 
the state would give the same amount for books. 
Forty-seven dollars for such a purpose would 
have scandalized the community! I have 
learned that the “state gift story” does not 
always get the expected results—sometimes it 
encourages the district to give less instead of 
more. I did go so far as to say that the money 
collected would be used for the library. It 
would not take us long to decide how to use it 
—that would be easy! 

As the presents were taken from the tree 
the stillness again became. filled with voices. 
The children were happy, the parents were hap- 
py, and I was happy. Together we had suc- 
ceeded in making “The Great White Gift” help 
the little gray cupboard in the corner. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying GOOD TEETH—GooD HEALTH 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture may be mounted and 9 
shown to the whole class for oral discussion. After it has 
been thoroughly examined and discussed, distribute the min- 


iature pictures on this page and let the children mount them 
in booklets containing original essays on the care of the teeth. 





NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this 
page may obtain them from the Educational Dept., Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. Jj. 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


“Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch, 
or Scour 





Let the Bathrobe Boy Help You 
Teach Dental Hygiene 





The little fellow sets a winning example that children like to follow. 
Some classes even salute him every morning after tooth-brush drill. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps for Teaching Dental Hygiene 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent free, once a school year, to 
teachers. They bring practical suggestions and individual equip- 
ment—booklets, dental lectures, reminder cards, a dainty week-end 
box for the teacher and a small tube of Ribbon Dental Cream for 
each child. 


Your name on the coupon brings your supply. 





_ —— — if 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 816, 199 Fulton St., New York R. D. C. 


Wee We I Wh NO is cana 5 caren ncasdcssscdicnandesk devas dcasddseaccditas 


Population. ..........cccccccesesecece CNG ie cc ccntacccreccasts POO abidcdurk cca kinadiiadenes 
Send me free “‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps”. (Write here, accurate express or par- 


cel post shipping address, stating which) ................cccscueeesseeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeccceeeees 
(This offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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The Only Good Children 
By Susan E, Hall 


ScENE: Plymouth, a grove near the 
seashore. 


CHARACTERS 


Matrons (who prepare Thanksgiving 
Dinner) 

PRUDENCE PALFREY 
PATIENCE COOLEY 
SUSAN JANE GREEN 
MERCIFUL BREED 

SARAH TRUELOVE 
RuTH REBECCA REVERE 
PEACE CARTER 
MEHITABLE ANN BEERS 

PRUE PALFREY (daughter of Prudence, 
nine years old) 

RACHEL FRIENDSHIP REVERE (daughter 
of Ruth, six years old) 

PELEG Breep (son of Merciful, ten 
years old) 

EZEKIEL TRUELOVE (son of Sarah, fif- 
teen years old 

HEZEKIAH COoOLey (son of Patience, fif- 
teen years old) 

CosTtuMES: For the women and little 
girls, plain gray cambric dresses, 
with white collars and cuffs and 
white caps. For the boys, knee 
breeches and buckled shoes, broad 
brimmed hats, broad white collars 
and cuffs over dark coats or tunics. 


TIME: The early days of Plymouth 
Colony. 
SETTING: A _ rough table of boards 


stands at center; a large iron pot 
hangs from a rustic tripod, right 
front; a bench back of it; a rough 
bench, or box, left front; stools or 
chairs behind and at ends of table, 
a few in front; a tree or screen of 
green, left center; forest in back- 
ground. Curtain rises on Prudence 
and Patience, the first peeling a 
pumpkin, the second stirring a pot 
with a long spoon. 


THE PLAY 


PRUDENCE (rising) — Well, that’s 
done. How is the soup, Patience? 
(She sets bowl on table and goes over 
to Patience.) Methinks it smells full 
savory. Thou wast ever an excellent 
soup-maker in the old country, as I 
remember well. 

PATIENCE (wipes eyes with her 
apron)—I have been thinking much of 
the far homeland to-day, Prudence. I 
tell thee, it’s hard, hard, to quit the 
home and friends of our youth. 

PRUDENCE (pats her shoulder)— 
There, woman! We may not think these 
thoughts on this our day of giving 
re a As my good man says, we 
must work so busily at counting our 
mercies, we shall have no time for re- 
pining. But, heigho, men have it 
easier in these matters! (Goes back 
to table.) The Great Father knows we 
all have had hardships enough, since 
the day our shoe soles touched the big 
rock on the shore. But thanks to the 
help of the good neighbors at our log- 
rolling last week, we shall have a tight 
house and a dry, come the heavy snows, 
Did thee hear the wolves last night? 
Methought it fearsome. 

PaTieENcE—Aye, that I did! But we 
have got our roof well thatched and 
weighted, and I feel safe from wolves 
and panthers at last. We'll soon have 
many a cosy cabin in the settlement. 
This has been a swift year, though a 
hard one. What dost think of the new 
minister, Prudence? But here, at last, 
are the others. (She rises.) Good 
morrow, good morrow, neighbors! 


(Enter the other women, each with 
a basket, tray, or dish, and each goes 
at once to work on some task for the 
dinner.) 
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PRUDENCE—Welcome, friends. 

SusAN JANE GREEN—Good morrow, 
neighbors. A fine day for our open- 
air gathering. 

RuTH ReBeccaA Revere—Aye, and a 
good Providence. We should else be put 
to it to provide a place roomy enough 
for our feast of thanks, since there be 
nigh on to a hundred and fifty souls to 
sit, with all that troop of Indians, as 
I think they call the Red Men, which 
our men have bidden. 

PEACE CARTER—May the fine days 
last, while the schoolhouse has yet no 
chimney. The master and the boys 
have well-nigh gathered rocks enough, 
and my man says they will at it the 
day after the meetinghouse is finished. 
Did ye hear of Obadiah Tenderbones 
breaking of his right arm, with a fall 
from the meetinghouse roof? 

SARAH TRUELOVE—Aye. I sent him 
my goose grease to salve on his hurts. 
Obadiah was ever a blundering dolt! 


MERCIFUL BREED (standing by a 
table, with wooden spoon and bowl. 
Holds up <p and lets meal fall 
from it.)—This maize of the Red Men 
I must say I do begin to love, such fine 
wholesome yellow bread it makes. My 
children fatten on it, the little lambs! 

PRUDENCE— Aye, and mine too. 
(She listens.) Hear them now! (Chil- 
dren’s shouts are heard from the for- 
est.) This is a joyous holiday for them. 

Peace—I was late at meeting this 
morning for staying to starch the 
linen. My boys have but. one Sabbath 
collar apiece. 

SarRAH—And mine are _ well-nigh 
stockingless, and the winter almost up- 
on us. 

MERCIFUL—My spinning wheel came 
out from the corner yesternight. 


SusAN JANE GREEN—Does _ thee 
think, Ruth Rebecca, we have got pies 
enough for the throng, with the ten 
that Prudence is preparing? These 
strange yellow pumpkins have a good 
taste, with plenty of English spice. 


RutH (counting on her fingers)— 
Aye. There’s seventy, if there’s one! 
(She steps back, to look out, right.) 
But can it be some ill chance has be- 
fallen Mistress Beers? She is to fetch 
the fork for the Governor. 

PrupvENCE (looking off, left)—I see 
her coming up from the shore. And 
the men are returned from their fish- 
ing. What strings of fish! But we 
shall need them all. Will they roast 
them, Itidian fashion, think ye? 

RuTH (sniffing, as she looks toward 
forest)—Aye. How good those wild 
turkeys smell! (She laughs.) It re- 
quired every spit in the settlement, and 
my longest pot-hook as well. 

PracE—The schoolmaster shot the 
great gobbler. 

PatiENcE—And my Hezekiah killed 
one. 

PRUDENCE—Thy Hezekiah is a won- 
drous shot. But thy Dutch oven, Sarah, 
is the best in the settlement. I go to 
put in the last pie. Pray. keep your 
spiciest gossip, neighbors, till I may 
return to hear it. (Laughter.) 

PEAcE (knitting, left front)—Do ye 
remember what our old minister at 
home was wont to say of gossip? 

PRUDENCE (looking back from right) 
—Aye, Peace, my dear. But we’re in 
small danger of too much acid, with 
thee and thy cruse of oil near by. 

SARAH—Prie, see how fares the 
venison in the barbecue pit, ’Tis fine 
deer meat as ever I saw. That Indian 
boy, Yellow Moccasin, fetched it. 

MERCIFUL—It fares well, thee ma 
reckon. I left my little Peleg to watc 
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and sop it. He is a faithful child, and 
a sober, if he is my own. 

RutH—However, he ran off and left 
my little Rachel Friendship alone, when 
the wildcat was near the cabin. 

MERCIFUL (sharply) — Well, Ruth 
Rebecca Revere, the fault lay with thee. 
Where wast thou but prinking and bow- 
ing from thy doorstep at the new 
governor? 

PEacE—Peace, neighbors! Our chil- 
dren are proper enough. My little 
Amos can now spell out his name in 
the sea sand. Here comes the tardy 
one! Good morrow, Mistress Beers! 


(Enter Mehitable Ann Beers, left. 
Enter Prudence, right.) 

ALL—Good morrow. 

MEHITABLE (dropping a curtsey)— 
A good day to ye. And is the work all 
done? Mayhap I did well to tarry. 
(They laugh.) I stayed to greet the 
minister. 

PRUDENCE—We spoke of him just 
now. To my mind, he will never com- 
pare with our old one, rest his bones! 

ALL—No, never! 

SARAH—He takes snuff too often for 
my taste. 

Susan—And he is over long. Me- 
thought the sermon this morning would 
never draw to an end. My little ones 
all slept and fell over against one an- 
other like a row of tenpins! 

PeacE—But we needed much time, 
Susan Jane, to speak our thankfulness 
for the mercies of this our passing 
year. 

SusAN JANE—Well are ye named, 
Peace Carter! Ever a peace-maker. 
And hast already buried four beneath 
the forest trees of this bitter land. 

(Exit Peace and Susan, arms about 
each other, sorrowfully.) 


MEHITABLE—But the minister likes 
not our new country. Methinks he will 
shortly return home. What did he ex- 
pect, think ye? Beds of feathers, or 
of roses? Nay, but he’ll have to find 
the soft side of the rocks, as we did. 


PATIENCE—Fie, for shame, Mehit- 
able! My boy, Hezekiah, likes the 
minister, and that’s enough for me. 


SARAH—And my Ezekiel would fain 
part his hair as the parson does. He’s 
a good boy, though he’s mine. But I 
sometimes think, Patience Cooley, that 
thy Hezekiah leads him into mischief. 


PATIENCE—Indeed! And when was 
ever the day— 

MEFITABLE—Oh, neighbors, let the 
children be! My own are the only good 
children in the colony, and that I 
know right well! 


(Enter Susan and Peace.) 


Susan (laughs)—And thou hast 
neither chick nor child! (All laugh.) 

MEHITABLE—Aye, and they are the 
only i" ones in the settlement, and 
this can prove! (All laugh and 
shake their heads vigorously.) 

PrRuDENCB—Nay. We others will 
never agree to that! MHere’s my little 
Prue. Hungry for thy dinner, Lamb? 


(Enter Prue. Runs to her mother.) 

PRUDENCE—Aye, Mammy. Let me 
help! (Runs across to pot.) Has thee 
seasoned the soup? Here’s pepper. 
(She seizes a large pepper box from 
stool, shakes it into soup. The lid 
flies off, and contents fall into the pot. 
All the women start up with horrified 
exclamations.) 

PRUDENCE (seizing Prue and hurry- 
ing her off, right; tears a switch from 
a tree as she goes.)—Thou naughty 
one! I will season thee! 


PATIENCE (dipping out pepper with 
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My 
A bad little maid, in- 


her lang spoon) — Alackaday! 
beautiful soup! 
deed! 
. MEHITABLE (walking over and look- 
ing into pot)—I can tell thee, Patience, 
none of mine would have done that! 

ALL THE Rest (indignantly)—Nor 
mine! 

(Enter Peleg, crying.) 


MERCIFUL—My child! What ails 
thee? 
PELEG (sobbing) — The Indians’ 


h-hounds s-s-stole a wh-whole leg 0’ 
venison! 

Att—Oh, the venison! 

(Exit Sarah and Ruth, running, to- 
ward right.) 

MERCIFUL (leading him front and 
shaking his arm at intervals)—But 
where wast thou? 

PELEG—I was only w-watching the 
g-g-games a ]-little. 

MERcIFUL—But I set thee to watch 
venison, not games, thou heedless boy! 

(She leads him off, shaking him, while 
he sobs more loudly.) 

ALL—A naughty boy! 

MEHITABLE — My children would 
never have left the venison a moment! 

ALL—Nor mine! 

PEACE (knitting)—I’m not so sure 


of mine. Think ye these wristbands 
are full long? 
PATIENCE (coming to admire)— 


Aye, indeed. And fine and thick, too. 

PEACE (feeling the other’s kerchief) 
—Thy new linen is wondrous soft, 
Patience. Didst fetch it with thee in 
the Mayflower? 

PATIENCH—Nay. But it came with 
the last ship. My man has also a new 
hat. And there were seed from the 
dear old garden at home for my spring 
planting. Ill save thee some marigold 
and lavender, Sarah. 

SaRAH—I thank thee from my heart, 


Merciful. ’T will be a whiff of old days 
gone forever. (Wipes eyes with 
apron.) 


PEACE—I made my neckerchief from 
my grandmother’s wedding sheets. 
We shall never see such linen again. 

MEHITABLE — Fiddlesticks, Peace 
Carter! Thee has wrought as fine 
linen as ever thy grandmother did. 
And thee can do it again. 

PeaceE—Nay. But my man has 
promised me a bed of flax next plant- 
ing time. 

PRUDENCE— Aye. Methinks there 
will soon be many a diligent wheel and 
loom in the settlement. 

PATIENCE—Verily, I hope so. The 
worst, mayhap, is over for us, and we 
shall have real homes in this our new 
wilderness. 


(Enter little Rachel Revere, much 
excited.) 

MEHITABLE — Well, little Rachel 
Friendship, what tale of calamity now? 
(Sits right of table, and takes Rachel 
on her lap.) Have all the other good 
children got into mischief? 

RacHet—They-they-they were not 
good! They did wade the water, all 
the little boyth. And they did fall in! 
And the thcool mathter pulled them 
out. And he hath thpread them all out 
to dry, by a great big fire! 

PRUDENCE, MERCIFUL AND SUSAN— 
My boys! 

RACHEL—Yeth ma’am. 

SaRAH—My Ezekiel? 

PaTIENCE—My Hezekiah? 

RACHEL—No, ma’am. 

SARAH AND PATIENCE—Ah, the good 
boys! (Continued on page 72) 
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That You LOSE 


Your Income This Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the 
records, that every year one out of five 
teachers suffers enforced idleness and 
loss of salary through Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 


That is the chance you must take. 
There is no way you can avoid that risk 
—the chance of being one in five. 


Can YOU Afford to Take the Risk Alone? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether you will continue 
to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you will let the 
T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being compelled to use up 
your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. 
stands ready to help bear that burden? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for teachers. For the 
small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, 
or when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


All These Benefits Are Yours 


‘ is yours if you want it, but it can do 





$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from your 
work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an estab- 
lished hospital. 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident, 


T. C. U. protection is exclusively 
for teachers and is low in cost. It 


nothing for you—when the time of 
need does come—unless you accept 
now. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
We will then mail you full particu- 
lars of how we protect teachers. 
Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
752 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


and $1000 for accidental death in an auto-: 
mobile disaster. 

$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat 


wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
if your policy has been maintained in force 
for 1 year. 


Policies with increased benefits issued to 
those enjoying larger incomes. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


| To the T. C. U., 752 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about your 


Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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MEHITABLE—But what did thee do, 
Rachel? Look at thy feet! 


RuTH (coming over in haste)— 
Soaking wet! Thou aggravating child! 
(Catches her by the arm, and seats her 
violently on stool.) And not another 
stocking in the house! Sit here and 
tend the fire till thy feet are dry, or 
not one bite of the feast for thee, this 
day! (Rachel sits at right of fire on 
low stool. Her mother kneels and takes 
off her shoes, displaying stockings full 
of large holes.) 

MEHITABLE (looks into pot, 
Rachel on head)—Alas, for the 
and foolish mothers! 

RutH—Only look at those stockings! 
And not another will she .have this 
winter, poor little maid! 

SusaAN JANE—My children’s are as 
bad. 

OTHERS—And mine. 

MEHITABLE—But, neighbors, J have 
got wool, by the last ship! 

ALL (astonished)—Wool! 

MEHITABLE (nods and laughs slyly) 
—Many a full sack of it. The great 
bundles were not all the minister’s bed- 
And my man has made some 
cards. So, oil up the wheels against 
the day of my big spinning bee! All 
the good children shall have stockings. 

Prace—Mehitable Ann Beers, thee 
has the kindest heart that ever beat, 
behind thy downright tongue! Thee 
has taken a heavy load of anxious 
thought from off my mind this day. 


THE OTHERS—And mine. 


MEHITABLE (bending to look into pot, 
embarrassed)—Tut! tut! neighbors! 
Tis nought. And now ’tis time to lay 
the cloth. Ye will find the sheets in 
my basket. (Points.) Come, Rachel 
Friendship, thee and I will gather bark 
for our plates. Only the governor and 
the minister have china. Sarah True- 
love, does thee make the coffee, or 
Prudence? 


PrupENCE—I do. And how I wish 
we might have sugar in it! I saved a 
mite for His Excellency, but that is the 
last in the settlement. 


PEACE—I fetched a bit of the tree 
sugar, all I had. For the rest, we will 
sweeten it with thankfulness. (Rises.) 
My little Amos is asleep under yonder 
great oak. I must go to him. Here, 
Merciful (handing her the bowl she has 
mixed), put the bread in the fire pit. 
The men will be ready with the fish. 
Hark to the children and the dogs! 
What a merry day of cheer for them 
all! (Exits, right.) 

PATIENCE (in sudden fright)—Hark! 
What is that! 

Susan (terrified)—Hostile Indians! 

Att—Indians! Indians on the war- 
path! (They run to shelter of trees, 
left.) 

SARAH TRUELOVE (wringing her 
hands)—Where are the men? And the 
children! The children! 

RutH—Stay! Let the savages find 
us, and perhaps the men can save the 
little ones! (Wringing their hands in 
terror, they crouch as best they can 
behind the trees, scarcely concealed.) 


(Enter two Indians, prancing, yell- 
ing, waving tomahawks. They dance 
around the pot, take up the spoon and 
taste it, snatch the spoon from one an- 
other. Standing at right of pot, sud- 
denly they nudge each other, and start 
toward the women, brandishing their 
tomahawks. The women, shrieking 
wildly, run out toward left exit. The 
Indians, seeing their terror, stop in 
center of stage and tear off their head- 
gear, calling out, “Mammy! Mammy! 
It’s only me!” 
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First INDIAN—It’s Ezekiel! 

SECOND INDIAN—It’s Hezekiah! 

WoMEN—It’s Ezekiel! It’s Heze- 
kiah! 

(Patience and Sarah march angrily 
back, each breaking a large switch. 
They collar the boys, and lead them 
briskly off, right, whimpering. Other 
mothers fall into seats, panting.) 

SARAH TRUELOVE—I’ll give 
what will cure thy capers! 

PATIENCE CooLEY—I’ll teach thee an 
Indian dance thee won’t forget! 

(Exit Sarah, Patience and. their 

children) 


SUSAN JANE GREEN (hand to her 
heart)—My heart nigh jumped from 
my kerchief! 

PEACE CARTER—Ah! Thankful am 
I, on this day of thanks, our wild 
guests are only our children! 

MEHITABLE—Thankful am I there 
are plenty of switches in the forest! 
But alas! That mine should be the 
only good children in the settlement! 
Come! All’s ready. Let us call the 
men. 


thee 


(All exit.) 


The Good Book Fairy 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 


ScENE: A schoolroom, with teacher 
and pupils seated. A large bookcase 
stands near the door of entrance. 


‘ 


CHARACTERS 


Goop Book FAIRY 

Rep RipING Hoop 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 

HANS BRINKER 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

RosBin Hoop 

MowcGLI 

HEIDI 

Tiny TIM 

The Fairy is dressed in typical fairy 
costume, with long loose white gown, 
and wings of either tarlatan or white 
crepe paper, wired. Wears band of 
tinsel or silver paper around head and 
carries bugle and book. The other 
characters are dressed to represent 
children from stories of same name. 


THE PLAY 


TEACHER—Hear the wind roaring! 
And see the little snowflakes dancing 
outside the window! We must enjoy 
them while we may, for Snowflake 
fairies are with us only a part of the 
year. Some fairies, though, we always 
have with us. I am thinking of one in 
particular who is right here in our 
schoolroom now. Can you guess her 
name? 

First CHiLp—The Health Fairy! 

TEACHER—No. She, too, is always 
with us; but I was not thinking of her. 

SEconD CHILD — The Happiness 
Fairy! 

TEACHER—I was not thinking of her, 
either, although she is always here. 
The fairy of whom I am thinking will 
bring you the most wonderful treasures, 
all for the asking! I think that I shall 
have to tell you that I am speaking of 
the Good Book Fairy. 

CHILDREN—The Good Book Fairy! 

Tuirp CHILD—I never heard of her 
before! What does she do? 

TEACHER—I am going to ask James 
to recite for us the little poem called 
“My Book Ship” that you have learned 
recently. 

JAMES (recites)— 

“My good ship sails away with me, 





Across adventure’s tossing sea; 


Recitations, Songs and Plays 


I am the Captain in command, 
I steer my ship with steady hand. 
I see the good, I meet the great, 
I find at last my golden gate. 
My ship’s a book, my hand’s the brain, 
That steers my good ship home again.” 
TEACHER—I am going to call the 
Good Book Fairy. It is not hard to 
get her. All any child need do is to go 
to the bookcase—the treasures are all 
there waiting to be enjoyed. 
(Good Book Fairy enters.) 
Farry—My dear children! I am the 
Good Book Fairy, and I am always 
near you. No matter how hard the 
wind may blow nor how the snowflakes 
scurry against your window, I am al- 
ways in your schoolroom. I am going 
to introduce you to some of my treas- 
ures. Let us think we are playing a 
game of charades, and see how many 
you can guess. (Blows bugle.) 


Rep RipING Hoop— 

I’m on my way to Grandma’s house, 
And just because I love her, 

I have this basket full of food 
To give her, from my mother. 


I have to go a long, long way, 
The woods is cold and dark! 
There are no children playing there 
As you see in the park! 


My mother said to hurry fast, 
For sometimes wolves and bears 
Sneak round about the leaves and trees 
And take you unawares! 


So now, good-by, and wish me luck! 
The reason that I ask it— 

Is ’cause my grandma’s sick, you know, 
And needs my goody-basket! 
(Waves good-by and exits.) 
CHILDREN—Red Riding Hood! 

Riding Hood! 

Farry—What would we do without 
Red Riding Hood? All the children 
love her. wonder if you will guess 
the next one as easily. (Blows bugle.) 


(Enter Little Lord Fauntleroy.) 


LITTLE LoRD FAUNTLEROY—So many 
people do not understand me. But 
those who know me best love me dear- 
ly. They will tell you that a boy can 
be a real boy even if he wears curls 
and a velvet suit. We boys who lived 
in old English castles were very much 
like you children. It is our clothing 
that seems strange to many. I am 
sure that you will all like me very 
much when we get acquainted. (Leaves 
stage, smiling.) 

CHILDREN—Little Lord Fauntleroy! 

Farry—I am glad to see that so 
many of you recognize this little 
friend. He is a good one to know. 
(Blows bugle.) 

(Enter Little Black Sambo, eating a 
pancake.) 

LITTLE BLAcK SAMBO— 

This pancake poy does taste good! 
I ha 


Red 


Dear me! to run some! 
And that old jungle, when you’re 
scared, 


Does certainly seem lonesome! 


I got my hat, my coat of red, 
y pants so bright and blue, 
I found them lying ’neath a tree! 
My umbrella, too! 


And if I have to live along 
This eon old River Niger, 

I hope I never, never see 
Another stripéd tiger! 


Those tigers seemed so big! Say, 
That last one was a whopper! 
But never mind, my mother made 
Some pancakes for my supper. 





{EZauit Sambo, eating pancake.) 
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CHILDREN — Little Black Sambo! 
Little Black Sambo! 


Famy—Even if he didn’t say a word, 
you would know Sambo by his clothes. 
(Blows bugle.) ; 


(Enter Hans Brinker.) 


Hans BrinKER—You children do not 
know what real sport is. You should 
live in Holland! That is where the 
boys and girls have rosy cheeks! Do 
you know how we get them? We play 
out of doors all the year around, and 
we drink a great deal of milk. You 
should see us skate! When my mother 
sends me to the grocer’s—I skate. 
When I go after the mail—I skate. I 
skate everywhere and draw the smaller 
children behind me on their sleds. 
Sometimes we have skating races. 
These are much like your field meets, 
but the prizes are given for good skat- 
ing. See my silver skates? I wish you 
— all skate with me, over in Hol- 
and! 


CHILDREN—Hans Brinker! 
(Exit Hans, whistling.) 


Farry—yYou see, they have a Good 
Health Fairy over in Holland, too, and 
our Hans seems to know her very well. 
(Blows bugle.) 

(Alice in wonderland enters, dream- 
ily, rubbing her eyes.) 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND— 


Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I feel so queer! 
must have been a-sleeping! 
And what about that Mock Turtle? 
Do you suppose he’s weeping? 


The Knave of Hearts, the Queen of 
Hearts, 
The Duchess, stern and grim, 
And that Mad Hatter drinking tea,— 
I know that I saw him! 


That silly, silly Cheshire cat, 
He sat up in a tree, 

And seemed to vanish slowly, while 
He grinned right down at me! 


A caterpillar, big and blue, 

Was sitting over there (pointing), 
Using a mushroom for a stool— 

He didn’t like a chair. 


And those wee hedgehogs! 
me! 
I must have been asleep! 
But every little while I seem 
To hear Mock Turtle weep! 


(Exits, rubbing eyes.) 


CHORUS OF GIRLS—Alice in Wonder- 
land! 

Farry—But what about you boys? 
I am surprised that you do not know 
the Mad Hatter and the Knave of 
Hearts! I hope you soon will know 
them better. (Blows bugle.) 


(Enter Robin Hood.) 


Rosin Hoop—Do you see my funny 
cap and my green doublet? I am one 
of the merriest little men ycu ever 
read about. I never do anyone a great 
deal of harm, but when my men and I 
get together how we enjoy playing 
tricks! Perhaps you have heard of 
Little John, or Maid Marian. Then 
you will remember me. I have not long 
to stay, for we are meeting in the 
greenwood to-night at twelve. If you 
love a crowd of merry fellows, come 
join us there! Farewell! (Doffs cap 
and exits.) 

CHorus oF Boys — Robin Hood! 
Robin Hood! 


Farry—Trust the boys to know 
Robin Hood. He is a jolly little play- 
mate for the nb to-know, too. You 
would love aid Marian. (Blows 
bugle.) 


Oh, dear 





(Continued on next page) 
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Baker's 
Chocolate 


(PREMIUM No.1) 


_By all.means the 






most, satisfactory 
| chocolate for cook- 


ing and drinking. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 


“ESTABLISHED 1780 


Dorchester Mass. Montreal,Can. 
BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


It does not usually pay to guess at 
things. Our offer on Page Seven is 
different. 
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Young Typewriter Co. Dept. 109B 
654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Please mail Free book and Special 
Prices. This does not 
obligate mein any way. 











(Enter Heidi.) 


HEIDI— 

Oh, come, my little baby goats, 
Up to my mountain here! 

You are my playmates, little goats, 
There are no children near. 


Come, let me fix your tiny bells, 
I like to hear them tinkle, 

As you play on the mountainside 
Where flowers the grasses sprinkle. 


The mountains, purple and so high, 
The pretty sky all blue. 

The grass of green, the edelweiss— 
They all belong to you! 


To you and me, my baby goats, 

It is such wondrous weather, 
Up in the Swiss Alps, near the sky, 
So let us play together! 

(Exits.) 
CHILDREN—Heidi! Heidi! 
Fary—I want you all to know 

Heidi. She is one of the sweetest 


friends that I can bring to you. 
(Blows bugle.) 


(Enter Mowgli.) 


Mowc.ii—I was a baby, just able 
to walk, when Father Wolf found me. 
He carried me to a cave where I lived 
with Mother Wolf and their four cubs. 
The old bear looked out for me, too. 
So did the black panther. But I was 
afraid of the tiger. I think he would 
have eaten me if he had dared. Once 
the bear spanked me for playing with 
the monkeys. Soon afterward two 
strong monkeys stole me and started 
with me toward the moon! You may 
read all about me in the Jungle Books 
and I know you will enjoy every word! 
You may call me Little Brown Brother, 
if you love me! (Evzits.) 

CHILDREN—Mowgli! Mowgli! 

Farry—We all love the Jungle Books. 
I need not tell you to read them, for 
I see you already have. (Blows bugle.) 

(Enter Tiny Tim.) 

Tiny T 
God bless us all! That’s what I say, 
And every time I meet you 
I say these words to let you know 
How glad I am to greet you! 


Our Mr. Dickens wrote so many 
Books just full of folks— 

Some were sad, and some were queer, 

And some he made just jokes. 


But when it’s Christmas time, my 
crutch 

Helps greet you, great and small; 

I’m tiny, but so happy that 

I say, “God bless us all!” 

(Exits.) 
CHILDREN—Tiny Tim! Tiny Tim! 
Fatry—These are only a few of the 
many friends that you will find hidden 
between the leaves of a book. There 
are many, many others. Sometime I 
want you to meet our animal friends. 
There are Rab; Black Beauty; Beauti- 
ful Joe; and Lobo, Rag and Vixen all 
waiting for you over there (pointing 
to books.) And always remember that 
the Good Book Fairy is ever at your 
service and anxious to make you happy! 


The Little Pilgrims 
(A recitation to be given in costume. If de- 
sired, a picture frame may be made, and each 
child step behind it as he recites with appro- 
priate motions.) 


GIRL— 

I’m a little Pilgrim Maiden 
Of the long ago. 

I used to wear a cap and kerchief, 
And I curtseyed—so (bow) ; 

And I always walked sedately, 
Answering “yes” or “no” _ 

When a stranger asked a question, 
many years ago. 


Bory— 

I’m a little Pilgrim Laddie, 
And with sword and gun 

I must go a-hunting game 
Before the day is done. 

If I meet an Indian Warrior, 
I may have to hide, 

But tell me, what have I to fear 
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Me than 7000 school teachers, in 
city, town and country, are learn- 
ing to make their own clothes in 
spare time at home through the Woman’s 
Institute. 

A great many of these teachers could 
not sew at all when they enrolled, and by 
starting at the very beginning they found 
the course of tremendous practical benefit. 

For such teachers, the complete study 
course is naturally the best selection. But 
there are hundreds of other teachers who 
can sew fairly well right now and who 
want to take up advanced Dressmaking 
and Designing without having to go 
through a great deal of preliminary work 
that they already know. 

In order to meet the needs of these 
teachers, the Woman’s Institute has recently 
prepared a new course, which is called 
“Complete Dressmaking and Designing for 
the Woman Who Sews.” 

The beauty of this course is that you 
start at once where your own experience 
leaves off. You will receive a complete 
set of all our instruction books, even though 
you are not required to study and report 
on all of them. You can begin at once 
with those lessons which cover subjects 
you are not now familiar with. You go 
over no old ground. All your work will 
be in fascinating new advanced subjects 
that will teach you just the things you 
have always wanted to know—the real 
secrets of the dressmaker and designer. 
You will follow a new study plan especially 
prepared for you, so that in the very shortest 
possible time you will be able to actually 
create for yourself or others clothes of smart- 
ness, charm and distinction. 


In addition to your instruction books, 
you will receive four handsome reference 
volumes, “Sewing Materials,” “Harmony 
in Dress,” “Care of Clothing” and “Tailor- 
ing,” each 250 pages or more in size, beau- 
tifully bound in cloth and constituting a 
veritable library of dress information. 

You will also receive “Inspiration,” our 
monthly magazine, for a full year, and two 
big issues of “Fashion Service,” the Insti- 
tute’s distinctive semi-annual fashion book. 
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SMART NEW CLOTHES 
AT ONCE 


at half their usual cost 


Woman’s Institute, world’s largest dressmaking school, 
announces new course in advanced Dressmaking and 
Designing for the teacher who ean do plain sewing. 


You will have the constant, intimate help of 
expert instructors on your individual needs, 
And the most surprising part of all is 
that this newly planned course can be yours 
at a substantial saving on the price charged 
for our regular course, ‘This saving is 
your reward for the experience and knowl- 
edge of sewing you already possess, For 
if you can do plain sewing, then we are 
saved the expense of giving instruction on 
the early lessons and we are very glad to 
pass that saving to you. Therefore, these 
newly arranged courses for the woman who 
sews are actually priced much lower than 
our regular course with which this ele- 
mentary instruction is included. 


Right now you are probably planning 
new clothes for fall and wishing you could 
make some of the dresses you will have to 
buy in the stores. If you have had some sew- 
ing experience, there is no reason why you 
cannot, through this new course, supple- 
mented by “Fashion Service,” be ready to 
make any type of dress or complete cos- 
tume you want, and have two or thre¢ 
lovely garments for what one would cost 
ready made. 

This is really a most unusual oppor- 
tunity for you to learn how to make your 
own clothes at substantial savings—to earn 
considerable money by designing and mak- 
ing clothes for other women—to so improve 
your knowledge of dressmaking and de- 
signing that you can secure a position as 
a teacher of this fascinating work if you 
desire. 

Just mail the coupon printed below and 
we shall send you full particulars by re- 
turn mail. A dress form will be given free to 
all teachers who enroll before December 1st. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-L, Scranton, Penna. 
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The First Thanksgiving Day 
By’ Mary Cummings Flint 


In sixteen hundred twenty-three, 
In Plymouth, old, by blue-green sea, 
The harvests of the Pilgrims, bold, 
Were bounteous beyond degree. 


The pumpkins piled between the rows 
Of corn and beans they’d planted, 
wide, 
Lay in the sun like burnished gold, 
And were the Pilgrims’ joy and 
pride. 


“Ah! it is meet,” the grave heads 
cried, 
“That we give thanks to Him above, 
For untold blessings we’ve received, 
And know we share our Master’s 
love. 


“And mingled with our fervent 
prayers, 
A time of feasting it shall be; 
Alike to all shall be this day, : 
In land where we are conscience 


free. 


“And here for guests, our new found 
friends, 
The Red Men of the hill and glen, 
We sha! invite to share our board, 
And welcome them as fellowmen. 


“Chief Massasoit and Squanto, too, 
Shall of our Autumn Feast par- 
take, 
For here in Wildness lie the dead, 
Whom Christ has sent us 
awake.” 


to 


And there upon that rock-bound coast, 
The First Thanksgiving Day was 
held; 
It forged for us a bond of love, 
Which we each year the stronger 
weld. 


Little Puritans 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Were little Puritans of old 
Quite happy in that long-ago, 
When life was hard and full of work, 
And steps were staid and slow? 


Oh, stern and sober were the times; 
Times full of dangers, seen—un- 
seen! 
Days filled with never-ending toil, 
Brief hours of rest between. 


But all was new—the wilderness 
Held secrets strange and rare; 

And we may hope that not too heavy 
Pressed their weight of care, 


And once each year, in autumn, came 
A joyous holiday, 

With feasting, songs, and merriment, 
When boys and girls might play! 


Every child knows well the tale 

Of how they bravely turned the sail, 
And journeyed many a day and night, 
To worship God as they thought right. 


The people think that they were sad 

And — ; I’m sure that they were 
giaa— 

They made Thanksgiving Day—that’s 


un— 
We thank the Pilgrims, every one. 


November 
By Virginia Baker 


November is here, 
The weather is drear, 
But gay seem all things that are living; 
For every one knows 
That, hard as he blows, 
He’s certain to bring us Thanksgiving. 
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The May flower 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


The Mayflower was a vessel 
In which the Pilgrims came 
From England to this country, 
And to Plymouth gave its name; 
In sixteen hundred twenty, 
Upon a winter’s day, 
The Mayflower came to anchor 
In Massachusetts Bay. 





Recitations, Songs and Plays 


At Grandma’s_. 
By Lillian M. Jones 


Thanksgiving day is coming, 
And a happy boy am I, 
We’re going to my grandma’s 
Where we’ll have pumpkin pie, 
And nice turkey fixed with dressing, 
And a lot of other things. 
Right glad am I that every year 
A Thanksgiving dinner brings. 





Harvest Time 


Nancy Byrd Turner 


Jolly 





Alice M. Beveridge 
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How To Show We Are 
Thankful 


The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered 
in, 

They wait for the winter in barrel 
and bin; 


And nuts for the children, a plentiful 
store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad 
attic floor. 


The great golden pumpkins, that grew 
such a size, 

Are ready to make into Thanksgiving 
pies; 


And all the good times that the chil- 
dren hold dear 

Have come round again with the 
feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright, 
happy homes 

To welcome this time of good times 
as it comes? 


And what do you say is the very best 
way 

To show we are thankful on Thanks- 
giving Day? 


The best thing that hearts that -are 
thankful can do 

Is this: To make thankful some other 
hearts, too. 


For lives that are grateful, and sunny, 
and glad, 

To carry their sunshine to lives that 
are sad; 


For children who have all they want 
and to spare, 

Their good things with poor little 
children to share. 


For this will bring blessing, and this 
is the way 

To show we are thankful on Thaniks- 
giving Day. 


My Thankful List 
By Ruth Aughiltree 


“Thanksgiving Day will soon be here, 
And you must tell,’’ says Mother Dear, 
“The things you’re thankful for.’ 
Well, say! 
To tell them all would take a day. 
The world is full of things I like— 
Our radio, and “ new bike, 
And Spotty, and his funny bark 
When he don’t know me in the dark. 
I’m thankful for the spring and fall, 
And swimmin’ summertimes, and all 
The dandy campin’ trips we take, 
And skatin’ winters on the lake. 
I’m awful thankful Dad and Mother 
Belong to me, and not some other 
Boy that lives ’way off—yYou see, 
I’m thankfullest that I am me! 


The Best Day 
By E. C. Dowd 


Oh, Valentine Day is well enough, 
And Fourth of July is jolly, 

And Christmas time is beautiful, 
With its gifts and wreaths of holly. 


New Year’s calling is rather nice, 
And Halloween sports are funny, 
And a May-day party isn’t bad 
When the weather is warm ‘and 
sunny. 


Oh, all of them are well enough; 
But the day that is best worth liv- 


ing 
Is when we all go to Grandmamma’s 
To a splendid, big Thanksgiving. 
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At your service—— 
A complete Health Program 


for the children in your school 
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Ne= at last, a complete, all-round health pro- 3 Little Books. An authoritative, readable set of 
gram, prepared by nutrition experts and _ booksonchild health forthe benefit of parents. Includes 
sponsored by leading educational and health _ interesting menus, recipes, general health rules, height 
authorities, is at the disposal of every teacher and health = and weight charts. The mothers in your community 
worker in the country. should by all means have this literature in order to co- 

The Nutrition Department of the Borden Company _Perate with you and make your efforts count. Fell 
has worked out this valuable program after years of them to send for it —or distribute it to them vourself— 
study and experimentation with undernourished chil- 1" meetings of your Parent-Teacher association. It 1s a 
dren. It is designed primarily for the benefit of people real service you can render them. 
who are directly concerned with problems of child health. Illustrative Material, All kinds of interesting and 

ios attractive material to help you in nutrition classes and 
W, hat at includes general health work—posters, health records, games, 

Here is some of the literature and material which is ¢tc-- They’Il help you enormously to make health pop- 
at your service. ular among the children. 

Nutrition and Health—a teacher’s handbook and You can get all this literature and material, for use 
guide. 30,000 copies are already being used by teachers, 12 your work, without charge. The Nutrition Depart- 
nurses and health workers. This book will help you ment of the Borden Company is also ready and glad to 
more than anything else to understand malnutrition and 8!Ve€ you any information or advice you may need in 
how to treat it. It contains valuable malnutrition data, starting health work in your school and in solving in- 
authoritative height and weight charts (an indispensable _ dividual problems that may arise. 
aid in such work) records of the Borden experiments, Thousands of your fellow-teachers are consulting us 
and—most important of all—a complete set of 20 prac- _—_ and using this material to splendid advantage. Do the 
tical lessons for nutrition classes that you can adopt same. Write us today. ‘The Borden Company, 326 Bor- 
immediately. You need this book. den Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

| EAGLE BRAND 

} ‘ . NUTRITION 
; an essential part of this program AND HEALTH 
: ° With Twenty 

= = gested Lessons 

H Eagle Brand plays a vital part in | 

; combating malnutrition. Thousands of 


undernourished children have already 
been benefitted by it. 

For Eagle Brand is pure whole milk 
—a child’s basic food—and cane sugar, 
which furnishes the heat and energy 
that malnourished children most need. 
It is highly digestible—easily absorbed 
by the most delicate stomach. It is 
absolutely safe and clean. It is practical 
and economical for school use. 

Make regular daily feedings of Eagle 
Brand an essential feature of your 
health program. Write us for sugges- 
tions and advice about serving it. 
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In Flanders Fields 


By Edna Dunn and Almyra Dameier 


I—THE POPPY DRILL 

The spirit of the poppy drill is this: 
Before the war, in Flanders Fields, the 
Poppies danced and played all day. 
With the war and the crosses, the 
Poppies were crushed; their happiness 
was over. After the war came Peace, 
and the Poppies lived and “blowed in 
Flanders Fields” but their gayety was 
gone. 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Twelve girls dressed in red crepe 
tissue paper dresses and hats to repre- 
sent poppies. Six boys wear white 
waists and dark trousers; carry 
crosses covered with white cloth. 

Music—A light fairy dance. 

1. The girls skip from both sides— 
come down the sides across the front 
and form in a line across the middle of 
the platform (Figure I.) 
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Fig. I 


Bow, holding skirts out with both 
hands. 

Sing “Gorgeous Crimson Poppies.” 
(Substituting “poppies” for “tulips” in 
“The Tulip World” by Riley and Gay- 
nor in Songs of the Child World, No. 1) 

Come down the center in twos— 
separate—go to the back—come down 
center in single file. 

3. Skip around to the right and 
the platform (Figure II). 


BACK OF PLATFORM 








Fig. II 


4. Come to front from the left side, 
go across the front, and form. lines 
shown in Figure III. 


BACK OF PLATFORM 








Fig. Ill 


5. Go around the circle and come 
down the center in twos. 

6. Come down the center in twos 
and form two small circles at each 
side (Figure IV). 
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Fig. IV 
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7. Give the Clap Dance. 

8. Unclasp hands, go around the 
circle, come down in twos. 

9. Go around the circle and come 
down the center in single file. 

10. Form a big circle. (This is done 
by skipping until the circle is smaller 
and each can easily take hold of her 
neighbor’s hand.) Circle slowly one 
way, then the other way. 

11. Give “How D’ye Do, My Part- 
ner?” 

12. Skip around the circle and come 
down the center in twos. 

13. Separate and go to the back— 
come down in single file. 

14. Form a large circle as in 10. 

15. Give “The Children’s Polka.” 

16. Go around the circle, come to the 
left from the —_ forming straight 
lines. (Figure V). 


BACK OF PLATFORM 
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Fig. V 


Clap Dance 


Marcato ce 





Now with your hands go 


> 
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onds. Then rise slowly and raise eyes 
and heads in an attitude of prayer, 
hands clasped on breasts. 

Side-step slowly to the side and form 
“Flanders Field’ of Poppies and 
Crosses. (Figure VI). 


BACK OF PLATFORM 








#Girl Seeman 
Fig. VI 
THE CLAP DANCE 


Form a double circle with boys on 
inside and girls on outside. 

Measure 1—Join inside hands; the 
boy places his free hand on his hip 
and the girl takes hold of her skirt. 
Walk forward, taking four marching 
steps. 

Measure 2—Both stand still and clap 
hands three times on the first, second 
and third beats. 

Measure 8—Same eas measure 1. 
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place arms akimbo, and stamp feet 
three times, as in measure four. 


How D’yeE Do, My PARTNER? 


The children stand in a circle facing 
each other. While they sing the first 
line of the verse the boys bow to their 
partners; while they sing the second 
line the girls curtsy. Then partners 
take right hands, asking, “Will you 
dance in the circle?” and keeping 
right hands joined and taking left 
hands also, say, “I will show you the 
way,” while singing “Tra-la-la” to the 
tune. 

CHILDREN’S POLKA 


The children stand in a single cir- 
cle. Partners face each other and join 
both hands. With the first music they 
take two slides into the center, three 
little running steps in place, and hold 
for one count. Take the -same out 
from the center. Repeat the whole 
part. It is counted: Slide, and slide, 
and one, two, three, hold. With the 
change in the music they clap their 
knees once, their own hands once, their 
partner’s hands three times, and hold; 
repeat this clapping. Resting the right 
elbow in the left hand, shake the right 
finger at partner; repeat, shaking the 
left finger at partner; turn around in 


Children’s Polka 
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‘clap, clap, clap, Now 
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part - ner there, Or in 


our fun you'll have no share. 
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. Howd’yedo, my part-ner, How d’yedo to - day; 


Will you dance in the cir - cle? 





—_ 


17. Music changes to “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” played slowly and 
sadly. Six boys, carrying crosses in 
front of them, come: between the rows 
of Poppies. Three boys come from 
each side. The Poppies’ heads droop 
as the crosses appear. When the 
crosses have reached their places (in- 
dicated by x in diagram), the Poppies 
drop to the floor, crushed, heads bowed 
deeply. Hold the position a few sec- 


How D’ye Do, My Partner? 


I will show you the way. 








4—Face 
each other and stamp 
feet three times (bo 
left, right, left; girl, 


Measure 


counterpart). 
Measure 5— Point 
right toe forward; 


raise right elbow, sup- 
port it with the back 
of the left hand and 
shake right forefinger 
in threatening manner three times on 
first, second and third beats. 

Measure 6—Repeat measure 65, 
pointing left toe forward and shaking 
left finger. 

Measure 7—Partners join hands, 
forming an arch, and turn about under 
archway with four steps (often called 
by children “wring the dish rag’’). 

Measure 8—Partners face each other, 












place with little running steps, and 
take three short steps in Prog : 


II—AMERICA “CARRYING ON” 
CHARACTERS 

The Spirit of America—A young 
girl dressed in white or in red, white, 
and blue. 

Spirit of the Soldiers Over There— 
Three soldiers in uniforms and trench 
helmets; the leader carries a taper, 
each of the others, a bayonet. 

Spirit of American Youth—Either 
a group of Boy Scouts or of school boys 
and girls, the number depending on 
the stage room. The poppies and 
crosses are in position for entire 
setting. 


“IN FLANDERS FIELDS” 
(Spirit of America comes to front o 
stage and recites “In Flanders Fields.” 
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Every teacher in America should send for her copy 


—immediately, before the edition is exhauste 
It is a free offer to every child in your school who is old enough to 
be interested in music. 

In the current issue of our Magazine— The True-Tone Musical 
Journal—we have printed the picture and story of “Little Sousa” 
—the Musical Wonder of America. At 8 years of age, he is un- 
doubtedly the most phenomenal musical prodigy of our times. 
He plays three Buescher Saxophones with the skill of a profes- 
sional wizard, lectures on music, directs bands and orchestras 
with intelligence and skill—and in this magazine he tells how he 
does it. Every child in your school will want to read the story— 
and you now have the opportunity to make it possible. 


Tilden Technical High School Band 
HOWARD STUBE, Director and Instructor 











EASY TO PLAY - EASY TO PAY 
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Simply take a roll call of your school, ascertaining how 
many of your pupils are interested in music; then fill out and mail 
the coupon. We shall send you immediately, all charges paid, the 
number of copies of the magazine you require, which you may 
distribute to those interested. 

The same magazine also contains an article by Dr. John James 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education, on “Music in the 
Schools”; Proper Instrumentation of a School Band and Orchestra, 
and pictures of, and information about, a number of school bands 
and orchestras. 

If you are interested in any musical instrument for your own 


use, just indicate it on the coupon and complete catalog and prices 
will be mailed you. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


320 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana | 
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Town State 


_-°* BUESCHER BAND 
* INSTRUMENT CO. 
oo” 320 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: You may send me, without charge, 
cenit ...copies of your Magazine—The True-Tone 
Musical Journal—which I will distribute to the same num- 
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indicates crosses in poppy 


I 
In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the 


Gesture 
field.) 


sky . 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

(As first verse is finished, three sol- 
diers enter rear door. The _ leader 
carries a lighted taper which he pre- 
sents to “The Spirit of America,” and 
then steps to back of stage. The other 
two soldiers, carrying bayonets, stand 
as guards on either side of leader.) 


II 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


(At beginning of third verse, enter 
Spirit of American Youth. Spirit of 
America gives taper to their leader as 
she reads, “Be yours to hold it high!” 
Use gestres again in last two lines to 
indicate crosses in poppy field.) 


III 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields. 
John McCrae. 


(At close of recitation Spirit of 
America joins Spirit of American 
Youth, while their leader, with lighted 
taper, takes her place and gives the 
following recitation.) 


“AMERICA’S ANSWER” 


Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead; 
The fight that ye so bravely led 

We’ve taken up. And we will keep 

True faith with you who lie asleep, 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 


And poppies blowing overhead, 

Where once his life blood ran red, 

So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders fields. 


Fear not that ye have died for naught; 
The torch ye threw to us we caught: 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And Freedom’s light shall never die. 
We’ve learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders fields. 
R. W. Lillard. 


(Each character is perfectly still for 
a moment. Then curtain and song— 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” by as- 
sembly; or before curtain falls have 
solo—‘America the Beautiful.” The 
third and fourth verses are especially 
appropriate for this occasion.) 


The Corn Song 
By John G. Whittier 


Tune: “Auld Lang Syne” 

Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The clusters from the vine. 


All through the long bright days of 
June 

Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair, 

And now with autumn’s moonlit eyes, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 
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How Thanksgiving Came to 
November 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

November—A small girl dressed in a 
loose flowing robe of drab or brown 
material. 

Spirit of Thanksgiving—A tall girl 
dressed in white, carrying a wan 
that has a small cardboard pumpkin 
fastened to the tip. The hem of the 
dress may be decorated with cut-out 
pictures of turkeys, pumpkins, Pil- 
grims, etc. 

Fairies—Three little girls dressed in 
white or some dainty color. Gold 
crowns with small turkey pasted on 
crown. 

Elves—Three little boys dressed in 
gayly colored baggy suits and high 
pointed caps on which are pasted 
paper turkeys, or each Fairy’s and 
Elf’s suit may be decorated with cut- 
out pictures of the portion of the 
Thanksgiving feast which he repre- 
sents. 


(Curtain rises. November is seated 
at a table, weeping. Enter Spirit of 
Thanksgiving.) 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING (placing 
hand on November’s shoulder) —Who 
are you, and why do you weep so 
bitterly? 

NOVEMBER—I am November. No- 
body loves me. I am bleak and cheer- 
less; nbt at all like bright October or 
cheery December. Children dread to 
see me come and rejoice to see me go. 
Oh, I am so unhappy! 

Spirit OF THANKSGIVING—Dry your 
tears, little November. I will make 
you happy: I am the Spirit of Thanks- 
giving. I will give you one day so 
wonderful that everybody, old and 
young, will be glad to welcome you. 

NOVEMBER (wiping eyes)—If you 
4 do that I will be very, very grate- 
ul. 

Spirit oF THANKSGIVING—Because I 
am the Spirit of Thanksgiving, we will 
call the wonderful day I mean to give 
you, Thanksgiving Day. I will call my 
fairies to help me. (Waves wand 
slowly.) 









(Enter Fairies and Elves.) 
Spirit oF THANKSGIVING—Go into 
the fields and gardens and bring to me 
the best of the season’s store. We will 
give to November a wonderful day of 
joy and Thanksgiving. (Exit Fairies 
and Elves.) 
(Enter Elf with huge roaster.) 
First ELF— 
Within this roaster, so shining and 
and new, 
You never could guess what is hid; 
I’d give you three guesses, but surely 
you’d fail, 
So I think I shall lift up the lid. 
Just look! ’Tis a turkey, deliciously 
brown, 
A turkey quite fit for a king; 
Just picture the children all scampering 


in, 
When they hear the old dinner-bell 
ring. 
(Bows, places roaster on table and 
steps back a few paces.) 
(Enter Fairy with small basket of 
apples.) 
Fary— 


I bring you these apples, so mellow and 


ripe, 
There are Baldwins and Russets and 


pies; 
They’re delicious for breakfast or din- 
ner or lunch, 
And you'll find they make excellent 
pies. 
(Places apples on table and joins 
First Elf.) 
(Enter Elf with onion.) 
SECOND ELF— 
You may claim that the onion is lowly 
and crude, 
It really can’t boast of its size; 
But its flavor adds zest to many a dish, 
And its juice brings the tears to your 
eyes. 
(Bows, places onion on table and 
steps back.) 
(Enter Fairy with cranberries.) 
FaIRY— 
No feast is complete without cranberry 
sauce, 
Time-honored as turkey itself; 
And every good housewife has cran- 
berry jell 
Like rubies agleam on her shelf. 
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(Places cranberries on table and 
steps back to First and Second Elves.) 
(Enter Elf with potatoes.) 

THIRD ELF— 
I am bringing potatoes or Murphys or 
spuds, 
You may call them whatever you 


wis 

You may ’poil them or bake them or fry 
them so brown, 

They will make a most savory dish. 


(Bows, places potatoes on table, and 
joins others.) 


(Enter Fairy with large candy box.) 
Farry— 
With raisins and candies, with nuts 
and with dates, 
A welcome I know I will find, 
Each boy and each girl has a sweet 
tooth I’m told— 
Even I have a tooth of that kind. 


(Places box on table and again steps 
back.) 


(Enter Elf with pumpkin.) 


FourtTH ELF— 
This pumpkin, so big, is as yellow as 
gold, 
And almost as precious, I’m sure, 
Though stone walls may crumble and 
cities decay, 
The fame of this pie will endure. 


(Elves and Fairies step forward, bow 
to November and Spirit of Thanks- 
giving and recite): 

We have given to you the best of our 
store, ~ 

To make you with happiness glow; 
We bring joy and gladness to hearts 

big and small, 

For that is our mission, you know. 


NOVEMBER (rising)—With all my 
heart, I thank you one and all. Every- 
body will now love me and weleome me. 
You have made me happy indeed. 


SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—Let us 
now sing our little song of praise to 
November. Then we must hurry away, 
as we have other missions to perform. 


(All sing to November. Tune, 
“America.’’) 

November, ’tis of thee, 

Our grateful song shall be, 
Loud be our praise; 

We love thy morning’s glow, 

Thy winds that briskly blow, 

With frost and hint of snow, 
Thy crisp, cold days. 


All hearts reach out to thee,— 
November, proud we'll be 
To sing thy praise; 
Tho’ fields be brown and sere, 
And hills be bleak and drear, 
Now comes with welcome cheer 
That day of days. 


The Birth of Thanksgiving 


Let us remember that tale of the past, 
Of the Pilgrims who gathered their 


an 

And offered up thanks for the corn, 
when at last 

It waved o’er the famishing land. 


For hunger had wasted those strong 
patient men, 
Who struggled and labored in pain, 
And the blessing of plenty which 
gladdened them then 
Gave courage and hope once again. 


And the fame of their bravery never 
decays, 
While year after year rolls away, 
Since the morning that ushered in 
prayer and in praise ° 
The birth of our Thanksgiving day. 
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engraved wrist watch. Sapphire crown, 
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5 that our price on 

CHALLENGE any diamond ring is 
at least 10% lower than that of any 

other concern, either cash or credit, 
we will gindly refund your payment 
 im-fuall, if you return the ring within 
* two weeks. Send Today for your 
Diamond and Gift Book—IT’S FREE. 
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200 SHEETS and $7.00 
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Printed with Your Name and Address 
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Your name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue 


ink, on both paper _and envelopes, and sent to you 
postpaid, for ber | $1.00. _— (West of Denver and out- 
side of U. 8. .10.) _If_ inconvenient tq send the 
money, we will aie Cc, 
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Order today! 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for us. 
It is easy to get orders as everybody wants their own 
personal printed stationery. Write us today for our 
agent’s propositan. 

TE STATIONERY CO., 

5070 Main Street ’ Smethport, Pa. 





Your boys and girls can get a Genu- 
ine Leather Basket Ball, Volley Ball, 
or Foot Ball free of all cost. Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven. 





A Song of Victory 
By Frederic Dahlstrom 


Oh! Sing a song of victory, 
A stirring song of victory! 
Ye hosts of freedom’s might. 
Sing how a world from tyrant’s sway, 
A brutal, bloody tyrant’s sway, 
Was won for Peace and Right. 


Let paens rise most joyfully, 

The day has come most Joytally, 
When trembling cowards fi 

Sing that the human race is on 

The brave, unflinching race is free, 
Though loving hearts may sigh. 


And Thou, O Peace, forevermore 

Be thou our guide forevermore 
Through wond’rous years to be. 

From war and waste and anguish 


eep. 

From shell-torn fields where heroes 
sleep, 

Come Thou to set us free. 


Oh! Sing a song of Liberty! 
A stirring song of Liberty 
To those who nobly fell. 
A song to those who fought and won, 
Who fought so gallantly and won, 
That peace on earth may dwell. 


Bookship Travels 


By Lilie T. O’Niell 


| Suppose you could go to Fairyland 


Where live the dwarfs and the little 
brown elves, 
Magicians and wicked witches, too, 
And best of all, the dear fairies 
themselves. 


Or how would you like to travel to 
The homes of the children across 


the seas; 
The little Dutch girls’, the Chinese 
boys’, 
The Russians’, the Arabs’, and 
Japanese? 


Just open your books and away you 
will sail 

To the countries far over the ocean, 

And don’t be afraid of becoming sea- 


sick, 
For a bookship is never in motion. 


And it travels as well on the land as 
the sea, 
Over forest and hill and plain; 
When you wish to return, you may 
close up the book 
Just like that—and you’re home 
again! 


The Pilgrims Came 
By Annette Wynne 


The Pilgrims came across the sea, 
And never thought of you and me; 
And yet it’s very strange the way 

We think of them Thanksgiving Day. 


We tell their story old and true, 

Of how they sailed across the blue, 

And found a new land to be free, 

And built their homes quite near the 
sea. 


Every child knows well the tale 
Of how they bravely turned the sail, 


|; And journeyed many a day and night, 
To worship God as they thought right. 


| The people think that they were sad 


And grave; I’m sure that they were 
glad— 

bie made Thanksgiving Day—that’s 
un— 

We thank the Pilgrims, every one. 


Our Gifts 
By Lydia A. Coonley 


Summer is gone, Autumn is here, 
This is the harvest for all the year. 
Corn in the crib, oats in the bin, 
Wheat is all threshed, barley drawn in. 
Carrots in cellar, beets by their side, 
Full is the hayloft—what fun to hide! 


Apples are barreled, nuts laid to dry, 

Frost on the garden, winter is nigh. 

ane in Heaven, thank Thee for 
all,— 

Winter and springtime, summer and 


All Thine own gifts to Thee we bring 
ae = to praise Thee, our Heavenly 
ing. 
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NEW way has been found to 
combat film on teeth, and 
millions of people now use it. 
A few years ago, nearly all 
teeth were coated more or less. 
Today those dingy coats are in- 
excusable. You can prove this 
by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 
Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. Then 
it forms the basis of dingy coats 
which hide the teeth’s natural 
luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Mil- 
lions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. No ordinary 
tooth paste effectively combats 
it. So, despite all care, tooth 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing, and glistening teeth are 
rare. 


































No Excuse Now 
for dingy film on teeth 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern re- 
search. These two film comba- 
tants are embodied in it for daily 
application. The name of that 
tooth paste is Pepsodent. 

Dental authorities the world 
over now endorse this method. 
Leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its adoption. 

Other new effects 
Pepsodent also multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neu- 
tralize acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based 
on soap and chalk, had just op- 
posite effects. 

It polishes the teeth, 
adheres less easily. 

Thus Pepsodent does, in five 
great ways, what never before 

was so successfully done. 


so film 





New methods now 


Dental science has now 
found two effective film 
combatants. Their ac- 
tion is to curdle film and 
then harmlessly remove | th 
it. Years of careful 
tests have amply proved 


film, 


film 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
an enamel, 
Never use a 
combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


Now careful people of 
fifty nations are using 
Pepsodent, largely by 
dental advice. You can 
see the results in -lus- 
trous teeth wherever you 
look today. To millions 
of people it has brought 
a new era in teeth clean- 
ing. 











their efficiency. 


PAT. OF F, 





Rapsodent 





REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 











Watch it act 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

You will see new beauty in the 
teeth. You will realize new pro- 
tection. 





Mail ies tube of Pepsodent to 


10- DAY TUBE. FRE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, i 
Dept. ¢ 


5, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. , Chicago, ~ 


Only one tube to a family 











CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 
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Chrysanthemum Dance 
By E. Rubie Capen 
(For one or more couples) 


Costumes—Each girl should wear a 
white dress and carry a chrysanthemum 
(real or artificial) in her hand. 


Music—“Placida” by Robert Keiser, 
(Will Wood, 17 W. 28 St., New York.) 


Formation— Couples, inside hands 
joined, outside hands holding chrysan- 
themum out at side. 


DANCE 


Introduction—Inside hands _ joined, 
weight on inside foot, outside foot 
pointed forward, wait—4 measures. 


I A—Walk forward 4, beginning 
outside foot—1 measure. 
B—Point outside foot forward, lift 

chrysanthemum high, and look 
at it. Point outside foot to 
side (heel well forward), bring 
chrysanthemum out to side, 
looking at it as it comes down 
—1 measure. 

Repeat A and B 3 times—6 meas- 
ures. 


II Face partner and join left hands, 
holding chrysanthemum in out- 
side hand. 

Repeat I around partner—8 meas- 
ures. 


III Join inside hands—chrysanthemum 
in outside hand. 

A—Step forward outside foot, 
point inside foot, step forward 
inside foot, and point outside 
foot—1 measure. 

B—Five running steps forward 
and point inside foot—1 
measure. 

C—Repeat A and B, beginning in- 
side foot—2 measures. 

Repeat A, B and C—4 measures. 


IV A—Inside hands still joined, lift 
chrysanthemum high, turn 
away from partner to look at 
it, stepping on outside foot— 
1 measure. 

B—Lower outside hand slowly, 
turn facing partner, weight 
still on outside foot, point in- 
side foot twice—1 measure. 

C—Raise inside hands high, step 
toward partner on inside foot 
—l1 measure. 

D—Slowly lower inside hands and 
turning from partner point 
outside foot twice—1 measure. 

Repeat A, B, C, and D—4 meas- 
ures. 

V Inside hands still joined, weight on 
left foot. 

A—Point R foot twice—1 measure. 

B—Five running steps forward, 
point L—1 measure. 

C—Repeat A and B beginning L 
—2 measures. 

D—Repeat A, B, and C—4 meas- 
ures. 

VI Skating position. 

Repeat step V, changing places 
with partner on the running 
steps, keeping hands joined— 
8 measures. 


VII Exit with step I, using as much 
music as needed. 


Thanksgiving Fun 


A bustle in the kitchen, 
A smell of cakes and pies, 
Children looking everywhere 
With happy, wondering eyes. 


Apples in the evening, 
Plenty of noise and play,— 

All this fun at Grandma’s 
On Thanksgiving day. 


a 
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Children of Plymouth Town 
By Frances Kirkland 


Little Constance, Pris and Prue, 
Long ago what did you do, 

In that quiet Plymouth town? 
Did you ever laugh or frown, 
At the men in steeple hats, 

At the witches with their cats? 


Little John and Miles and Truth, 
Tell us of your Pilgrim youth; 
Did you like to lift a gun, 
Making hostile Indians run? 
Were you really, truly boys, 

Full of fun and life and noise? 





Why We Give Thanks 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


For summer rose and autumn grain, 

For gold of sun and silver rain, 

For frosty morn and dewy eve, 

For daily blessings we receive— 
We thank thee, Heavenly Father. 


For bubbling brook and ocean blue, 

For home and friends and loved ones 
true, 

For toil and courage, hope and cheer, 

For faith that crowns the passing 





year— 
We thank thee, Heavenly Father. 





A Song of 
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Pilgrim Maids 
An exercise for three little girls dressed in 
Puritan costume. 


ALL— 
We are three little Pilgrim Maids, 
We came but very lately, 
From England far across the sea, 
We bow to you sedately. (Bow.) 


1st— 
I’m a serious Pilgrim Maid, 
Of the Indians much afraid. 


2ND— 
If in church I chance to nap, 
The Tithing-Man gives me a rap. 


3RD— 
In the Mayflower long ago, 
We traveled o’er stormy seas, you 
know. 


ALL— 
Three little Pilgrims say good-by, 
To turn our spinning wheels we’ll 


ry; 

Whir, whir, whir, with pleasant 
sound, 

We’ll turn the spinning wheels 


around. 
(All wave right arm round and round 
and march off.) 


_ Bobby’s Choice 
By G. V.R. Wolf 
I wanted turkey for Thanksgiving 


ay, 
And Father said, “Of course you may, 
For we want a turkey big and plump!” 
You should have seen me dance and 


jump. 
Then Father said, “Now, little man, 
Go catch the gobbler if you can.” 
So out I ran into the shed, 
The place where all the turkeys fed. 
Old Gobbler turned and looked at me 
And gobbled loud as loud can be; 
~ ae his wings and spread his 
ail,— 
I just could feel myself turn pale. 
I ran out fast as fast could be— 
Say, chicken’s good enough for me. 


Thanksgiving Song 
By Ronald Gordon 
(Tune: “America”) 


For health and happiness 

And other things that bless, 
Our thanks we pay. 

For flower and bird and bee, 

For mountain, plain and sea, 

For home and country, we 
Give thanks to-day. 


To them who worked and planned 
And died for this, our land, 
We tribute bring. 
Oh, may we worthy be 
Of them and our country; 
And thus resolving, we 
Our thanks now sing. 


Thanksgiving Colors 
By Noel Flaurier 


November skies are gray, 
But the pumpkin has its gold, 
November hills are bare, 
And yet, just as of old, 
There’s a wealth of gorgeous color 
Everywhere to greet the eye; 
The splendors of the flowing Cine, 
That hint of rich feasts nigh. 
An odor in the autumn air, 
Crisp as the wind itself; 
It comes from browning turkey, 
And goodies piled on shelf. 
Thanksgiving Day is here again, 
To brighten these gray days, 
And give each one of us a chance 
Kind Providence to praise. 
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THIS MILLION DOLLAR BOOK 
OF CHRISTMAS BARGAINS 







































No Money in _ ee 
ii Any of the wonderful Christmas Diamond Values 
picturedabove sent youfor FREE EXAMINATION 
—not one penny in advance. If you keep your selec- 
tion, pay at the rate of M 
Only a Few Cents a Day Mc:5ly, the 
ou now waste on trifles will soon pay 5 a wonder- 
i) diamond. 8% yearly increase in value on al] dia- 
mond exchanges absolutely guaranteed. Also 5% 
bonus pei privSoges._ ee Mok 
t it now, e 
Bargain Book a FREE your choice fromthe 
Cjreatest Bargains in America. Write for your copy 
today. Get the benefie« abe our liberal Charge Account 
Plan. Address Dept. 1608 


J.M.LYON & CO. 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
In Business Nearly 100 years 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Ten beautiful, hand colored Christmas 
Cards. Designs by some of country’s 
foremost artists. Appropriate verses, 
expressing the real Christmas and New 
Year Greeting. Allcards have exquisite 
lined envelopes. No two cards alike, a 
different card for each of your friends. 
Size of card 4"x5". The ten cards in 
very attractive box for $1.25. 5 boxes for 
$5.50. Your money refunded immediately 
if not entirely satisfied. 

Teachers or anyone may increase their 
earnings acting as our agent. 


Southmoor Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Dept. A., 186 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for 
the school.”? Find out where she got 
it! Read Page Seven. 


(QRiteme, PRINTED 








STATIONERY $400 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE FOR GIFTS| 


200 Sheets, 100 E: printed with name and ad- 





dress (4 lines or less) in rich, dark blue ink. Sheet size 6x7. 
Fine texture Hammermill paper, smooth and beautiful. 
Extra on, Shipped postpaid. Denver West add 
= per cent. Remit with order, money refunded if not fully 

tisfied. ocnen there is only one “Ritemor”’, known 
ovenywhare, preferred by thousands. Order now for Christmas! 


RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 
231 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


FEAR NOT THE LION 
Fear not the lion prowling in your 


way; 
— to turn and face the foe un- 
arm 
Or Proves like Daniel, feeling no dismay 
Till the dread thing shall rise ro 
follow—charmed 
To do your bidding, be it go or stay. 
Your lion draws his fierceness from 
your fear. 
His vid is in the tremors of your 


hea 
Stand. still, like Daniel, and you shall 
ear 
The rush of angels sent to take your 


part, 
And lo, your terrors all will disap- 

pear. 
Before true courage every foe will 


cower; 

Stand bravely, and your innocence 
assert. 

Cry sd like Daniel at the morning 


“O King, before thee, I have done no 


The yi mouths are shut; they have 
no power.” 
Selected. 


PLAY THE GAME 


Even the hardest days are a com- 
ponent part of the whole life, and 
should be looked at and held as such, 
not wished away; there is great force 
in the conviction that everything that 
may be in your life is reg a neces- 
sary part of it and cannot be spared, 
any more than death can, if it is to be 
rounded and full.k When you meet 
trouble and annoyance in this way, 
they cease to be enemies and are 
changed to friends. 

The problem before you is unchange- 
ably and always, not what you “would 
do if”—for that is the way the thought 
of blue-rose melancholy runs—but 
what you will do on this particular 
gloomy day, in this particular room, 
with the particular people and things 
that are in it. You have got to play 
the game with the cards that have been 
dealt to you, and it is of no use for 
you to bewail your fate because you 
don’t hold different ones. Look them 
over, arrange them, and play. You 
certainly must play them before you 
will get any others, and you need never 
expect to have other people’s cards. 
You would probably not know how to 
manage them if you had them, but that 
is not the point. In the land of the 
blue-rose you would probably have held 
thirteen trumps, but you are not there, 
and what is more, you never will get 
there if you don’t play, and play ac- 
cording to the full measure of your 
ability, the cards you do hold. 


When the armies are set in array, and 
the battle beginning, 

Is it well that the soldier whose post 
is far to the leftward 

Say, “I will go to the right, it is there 
I shall do best service’’? 


There is a great Field-Marshal, my 
friend, who arrays our battalions; 
Let us to Providence trust, and abide 

and work in our stations. 
—Anna C. Brackett in “The Technique 
of Rest.” 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


The dead carry in their hands only 
that which they have given away.” 


Happiness is conscious usefulness.— 
Horace Fletcher. 


Self-love is not so vile a sin as self- 
neglecting.—Shakespeare. 


How may men obtain greatness? 
By truth, fidelity, and lofty thoughts. 
—The Talmud. 

Reason bears disgrace, courage com- 
bats it, patience surmounts it.—Mme. 
de Sevigne. 

Lose not thy own for want of asking 
for it: ‘twill get thee no thanks.— 
Thomas Fuller. 

Our grand business in life is not to 
see what lies dimly in the distance, but 
to do what lies already at hand.— 
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ORONA Four is the sensation 
of the typewriter world today. 
Never before has the public been 
offered a complete, full size office 
typewriter in portable form. 


It has the standard office keyboard, 
10” carriage, 12-yard, self-reversing 
ribbon and big machine features 
throughout. It is as wide as the 
heavy typewriters, but built lower 
for compactness and portability. 


Stenographers praise Corona Four. 
They say its touch is marvelously 
light, its action unusually quiet and 
its work up to the most exacting 
standards of an office. 


You can use Corona Four at home 
—you can carry it to school—you 
can take it with you on your vaca- 
tions, yet it is a complete office 
typewriter in every respect. 


The price of Corona Four is $60 
with case. Corona Three, the 
Oliginal Personal Writing Ma- 
chine, is $50 with case. 


Mail the coupon! Then see or 
Phone our local Corona dealer. 
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A CORRECTION: On this page, in 
October, we wrongly ascribed “The 
Angels of Buena Vista” to James 
Russell Lowell instead of to John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 


Three Bugs 


Three kttle bugs in a basket, 
And hardly room for two! 

And one was yellow, and one was black, 
And one like me, or you. 

The space was small, no doubt, for all; 
But what should three bugs do? 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly crumbs for two; 
And all were selfish in their hearts, 
The same as I or you; 
So the strong ones said, “We will eat 
the bread, 
And that is what we’ll do.” 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And the beds but two would hold; 
So they all three fell to quarreling— 
The white, and the black, and the 


gola,; 
And two of the bugs got under the rugs, 
And one was out in the cold! 


So he that was left in the basket, 
Without a crumb to chew, 

Or a thread to wrap himself withal, 
When the wind across him blew, 
Pulled one of the rugs from one of the 

bugs, 
And so the quarrel grew! 


And so there was war in the basket, 
Ah, pity ’tis, ’tis true! 


But he that was frozen and starved at | 


last, 
A strength from his weakness drew, 
And pulled the rugs from both of the 


bugs, 
And killed and ate them, too! 


Now, when bugs live in a basket, 
Though more than it well can hold, 
It seems to me they had better agree-— 
The white, and the black, and the 
old— 
aul dees what comes of the beds and 
crumbs, 
And leave no bug in the cold! 
Alice Cary. 


“I’m the Little Red Stamp” 


I’m the little red stamp with George 
Washington’s picture; 
I have the right of way; 
And the mail train: thunders from under 
the stars 
And rattles into the day. 
Now clear the rail for your Uncle Sam’s 
mail; 
Ye freight trains stand aside! ; 
Spur your iron-lunged horse to his 
fullest speed, 
For the little red stamp would ride. 
So vomit your flame on the startled 
night 
And your smoke in the face of the 


day; 
For the little red stamp with George 
Washington’s picture 
Must have the right of way. 


The engine ploughs, when I start on 
my ride, 
Through the drifted banks of snow; 
But we hasten to climes where the 
rivers melt 
And climes where the roses blow. 
First the pines of Maine, then the 
Kansan plain, 
Then whiffs from the Western Bay, 
Till I drop in the hands that have 
reached for me 
A thousand leagues away. 
Pull open the throttle and loose every 


brake, 
And dash through the night and the 
day; 
For the little red stamp with George 
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want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Washington’s picture 
Must have the right of way. 


I’m the little red stamp with George 
Washington’s picture, 
And I go wherever I may, 
To = spot in George Washington’s 
and; 
And I go by the shortest way. 
And the guns of wrath would clear my 
path, 
A thousand guns at need, 
Of the hands that should dare to block 
my course 
Or slacken my onward speed. 
Stand back! Hands off of Uncle Sam’s 
mail! 
Stand back there! Back! I say; 
For the little red stamp with George 
Washington’s picture 
Must have the right of way. 
Sam Walter Foss. 


To a Highland Girl 


Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 

Twice seven consenting years have 

shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head: 
And these gray rocks; that household 
lawn; 

Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 

This fall of water that doth make 

A murmur near the silent lake; 

This little bay; a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy Abode— 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream; 

Such Forms as from their covert peep 

When earthly cares are laid asleep! 

But, O fair Creature! in the light 

Of common day, so heavenly bright, 

I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart; 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

Thee neither know I, nor thy peers; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 
With earnest feeling I shall pray 

For thee when I am far away: 

For never saw I mien, or face, 

In which more plainly I could trace 

Benignity and home-bred sense 

Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered, like a random seed, 

Remote from men, thou dost not need 

The embarrassed look of shy distress, 

And maidenly shamefacedness; 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 

The freedom of a Mountaineer: 

A face with gladness overspread! 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred! 

And seemliness complete, that sways 

Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 





With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech: 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind— 
Thus beating up against the wind. 
What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful? 
O happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 
A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality: 


| Thou art to me but as a wave 


Of the wild sea; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 
Though but of common neighborhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 
Thy elder Brother I would be, 
Thy Father—anything to thee! 

Now thanks to Heaven! that of its 


grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
Joy have I had; and going hence 
I bear away my recompense. 
In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes: 
Then, why should I be loth to stir? 
I feel this place was made for her; 
To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girl! from thee to 


part: 
For I, methinks, till I grow old, 
As fair before me shall behold, 
As I do now, the cabin small, 
The lake, the bay, the waterfall; 
And Thee, the Spirit of them all! 
William Wordsworth. 


Little Mary’s Wish 
“TI have seen the first robin of spring, 
Mother dear, 
And have heard the brown darling 
sing; 
You said, ‘Hear it and wish, and ’twill 
surely come true’; 
So I’ve wished such a_ beautiful 
thing! 


“I thought I would like to ask some- 
thing for you, 
But I couldn’t think what there 
could be 
That you’d want while you had all 
these beautiful things; 
Besides, you have Papa and me. 











Announcing: BOOK TWO of 


“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


fags remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 
publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 
“Poems Teachers Ask For” will be ready this month. 

same size as Book One (208 pages), will contain more than 200 poems, 
and, like Book One, may be had for 80 cents in standard cloth covers. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 


Book Two of 
It will be the 
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“So I wished for a ladder, so long 
that ’twould stand 
One end by our own cottage door, 
And the other go up past the moon 
and the stars 
And lean against heaven’s white 
floor. 


“Then I’d get you to put on my pretty 
white dress, 
With my sash and my darling new 


shoes; 
Then I’d find some white roses to take 
up to God— 
The most beautiful ones I could 
choose. 


“And you and dear Papa would sit on 
the ground 
And kiss me, and tell me ‘Good-by!’ 
Then I’d go up the ladder far out of 
your sight, 
Till I came to the door in the sky. 


“I wonder if God keeps the door fas- 
tened tight? 
If but one little crack I could see, 
I would whisper, ‘Please, God, let this 
little girl in, 
She’s as tired as she can be! 


“‘She came all alone from the earth 
to the sky, 
For she’s always been wanting to see 
The gardens of heaven, with their 
robins and flowers; 
Please, God, is there room there for 
me? 


“And then, when the angels had opened 
the door, 
God would say, ‘Bring the little 
child here,’ 
But he’d speak it so softly I’d not be 
afraid; 
And he’d smile just like you, Mother 
dear. 


“He would put His kind arms round 
your dear little girl, 
And I’d ask Him to send down for 


you 
And Papa, and Cousin, and all that I 
ove— 
Oh dear! don’t you wish ’twould 
come true?” 


The next spring time, when the robins 
came home, 
They sang over grasses and flowers 
That grew where the foot of the ladder 
stood, 
Whose top reached the heavenly 
bowers. 


And the parents had dressed the pale, 
still child, 
For her flight to the summer land, 
In a fair white robe, with one snow 
white rose 
Folded tight in her pulseless hand. 


And “taf at the foot of the ladder they 


sit, 
Looking upward with quiet tears, 
Till the beckoning hand and the flut- 
tering robe 
Of the child at the top appears. 
Mrs. L. M. Blinn. 


Some Day 


A kindly nurse shall come some day 
To us with solemn mien, and say, 
“Tis time to go to bed and sleep.” 
And we, mayhap, shall sigh or weep 
To leave our playthings and our play, 
‘nd pray a longer while to stay. 
But she, unheeding our alarms, 
Shall fold us close within her arms, 
Until upon her mother-breast 
We sink at last to sleep and rest, 
And wake to read in Angel eyes 
Our welcome sweet to Paradise. 

: Clara Odell Lyons. 
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There Is 


One Cream Perfec 


\ 
t 
for Ebery Use 


To develop and keep a clear, soft, 
smooth skin you need only use 


Ingram’s 


Milkweed Cream 


It is a thorough cleanser and yet 
light enough in body to form a 
comfortable foundation for powder. 
But it has certain remedial proper- 
ties that subdue redness, roughness, 
tan, and freckles and such imperfec- 
tions. Whether you use it as a 
cleanser, a protection, or a powder 
base, its nourishing and healing 
properties will bring fresh beauty 
and new life to your skin. 

Used by discriminating women for 
more than thirty years. 

A little scientific care now may save 
months of effort later on. Get a jar 
at your druggist’s today, the dollar 
jar is the more economical for you. 
Or send tencents (coin or stamps) 
for generous sample with the 


Dermascope, which will prove its 
beneficial effect. 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 






565 Tenth St., 


In Canada: 
Detroit, Mich, 


Windsor, Ont. 

















Over 5,000 


Schools used The Youth’s Com- 
ba nion for supplementary read- 
ing in their elementary grades last year. 
Its fresh, interesting and varied conten 
clean and pure as distilled water, renew 
each week, make it the most valuable periodi- 
cal in ca for class-room use. 


Prominent Educators 
Recommend 
it as a proved assistant to the teacher in culti- 
vating a taste for the best literature. Try it 
this year in your school. Our low rates bring 
it within reach of all. A postal card request 
will bring you the booklet, ““The School and 
The Youth’s Companion,” also special class- 
room rates, and suggestions for use of the 
paper in school work. WrITE TODAY. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR HOSIERY 


Our new plan saves you more 
than 50% on your hosiery. You 
buy directfrom us at less than 
market price~ then receive an 
Extra Box Free simply by co- 
operating with our new plan. 
Send in for a Free booklet 
giving full details and explana- 
tion of our plan, There is no 
obligation. 





















Write Today. 
{ ALMAR HOSIERY CORP. 
2220 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration. You 





can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 
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"Teacher Receives $500 
for One Story 


Wonderful opportunity for teachers to 
earn hundreds of dollars yearly by writ- 
ing for the magazines and the screen 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. <A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


What are the three M’s 
Subscriber. 


The three M’s, according to Roark, 
are Matter, Method, Mind. 

Where is Elephantine Island ?—Nebraska. 

This is a small island in the Nile 
River near the city of Assuan in 
southern Egypt. 

How long may an author or his heirs retain 
copyright privileges ?—Idaho. 

The original copyright runs for 
twenty-eight years. Before expira- 
tion, application may be made for re- 
newal for a second twenty-eight years. 

What is the origin of the name Yankee ?— 
Kansas. 

This is believed to have originated 
from the manner in which the Indians 
tried to pronounce ‘English. They pro- 
nounced it “Yenghees,” Yankee being 
only a modification of this. 

Give some information concerning the ‘wo- 
man Indian ruler, Cofachiqui.—Iowa, 

Cofachiqui is believed to have been 
an Indian princess who ruled in the 
region of South Carolina and Georgia 
at the time when De Soto was explor- 
ing this territory. She is reputed to 
have been enormously wealthy, having 
great treasures of pearls. De Soto 
and his men took her a prisoner in an 
effort to gain possession of the wealth 
of her province. 

What portion of the sugar consumed in the 
United States is produced in this country ?— 
Iowa. 

In 1923 the production of sugar in 
the United States was 2,176,000,000 
pounds. In _ addition  7,640,000,000 
pounds were imported in excess of ex- 
ports. This would indicate that ap- 
proximately 22% of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States was pro- 
duced at home, though there may have 
been some variation in surplus on hand 
at the beginning and close of the year. 
Production in 1923 was more than in 
1922 but less than in either 1920 or 
1921. 

What constitutes a family as designated by 
the United State Census Bureau ?—Connecticut. 

The World Almanac for 1924 says, 
“The term ‘family’ as used in the 
census, signifies a group of persons, 
whether related by blood or not, who 
live together in one household, usually 
sharing the same table. One person 
living alone is. counted as a family, 
and, on the other hand, all the occu- 
pants and employees of a hotel, board- 
ing house, or lodging house, if that is 
their usual place of abode, and all the 
inmates of an_ institution, however 
numerous, are treated as constituting 
a single family.” 

What are the megalithic remains ?—Pennsyl- 
vania, 

These are the remains of ancient 
architecture, found chiefly in Europe 
and Asia. The structures are sup- 
posed to have been connected in some 
way with the worship of prehistoric 
peoples, though it is not known whether 
they were temples, tombs, or me- 
morials. In most instances the re- 
mains consist of enormous blocks of 
stone arranged in rows or circles, some 
of the stones being roughly hewn, 
others being in their natural shape. 
The work is so crude that is was evi- 
dently done by very primitive peoples. 

What was the A. B. C. Conference ?—Minne- 
sota. 
This was a conference of delegates 
from the Argentine, Brazil, and Chile 
who met at Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
May 20, 1914, to arrange a peaceful 
settlement of difficulties between the 
United States and Mexico. According 
to The Standard Dictionary of Facts, 
“On April 9, 1914, a party of Ameri- 
can bluejackets landed at Tampico for 
gasoline. They were arrested by 
Mexican troops, but released with an 
apology. Rear-Admiral Mayo de- 
manded a salute to the American flag 

(Continued on page 85) 


in education ?— 





HERE is inspiration in reading how 

hitherto unknown writers are winning 

recognition on the screen and in the 
magazine field. 

Take Mrs. Ada Snell, a Louisiana school 
teacher, as a typical example. She had 
always liked to write and she knew in her 
heart that she could write stories that would 
sell if someone would only show her how to 
develop her plots and give her stories the 
professional touch. 

She had tried and tried, perhaps even as 
you have tried, and had submitted a number 
of stories to the magazines. But none had 
ever been accepted for publication. 

She had almost decided to give up when 
someone told her about the Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship and how it is co- 
operating with magazine editors and motion 
picture producers in the development of new 
talent. She knew at once that here was the 
opportunity to get the very help she needed. 
So she enrolled and decided to study at 
home in spare time. 
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with a small-town banker husband and a 
two-year-old baby daughter. I had no idea 
of making a business of short story writing, 
although I had always liked to write. To- 
day my record book shows that I have sold 
nearly one hundred stories to The American 
Magazine, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s, 
People’s Home Journal, Harper's and others. 
The American Magazine, for which I do most 
of my writing, pays me more for one short 
story than I received for my first entire year of 
teaching school.” 


Have you the urge to write? 


Have you a “way with words”? Do you 
have a creative imagination? Have you 
always liked to write essays, class plays, 
etc.? Ifso, there should be a promising future 
ahead for you if you will only learn the 
technique of writing that meant so much to 
Mrs. Snell, Miss Molle, Miss Kimball, Mrs. 
Mezquida, A. Earle Kauffman and the other 
authors mentioned 
above. 





Soon after—it 
wasn’t more than 
several months—she 
submitted a story in 
the scenario contest 
conducted by the 
Chicago Daily News 
in collaboration with 
the Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation, 
and won a prize of 
$500. Her winning 
story was selected 
ahead of more 
than 27,000 others 
and was one she 
had rewritten and 
revised according to 
suggestions made 
by the Palmer 


Columbia and 





Members of the Advisory Council 


FREDERICK PALMER 
Author and Educator 
CLAYTON HAMILTON 
Author, Dramatist, Educator : 
(Formerly of the Faculty Columbia University) 
ROB WAGNER 
Author and Motion Picture Director 
RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
ublisher 
JAMES R. QUIRK 
Editor and Publisher Photoplay Magazine 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Screen Writer and Director 
BRIAN HOOKER 
Author, Dramatist, Critic 
FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
Author, Educator, Critic 
(Formerly of the Faculty 
Rew York Universities) 


The success of 
Palmer students is 
due solely to the 
fact that you study 
under the personal 
direction of men who 
are themselves well- 
known authors, 
dramatists and mo- 
tion picture writers. 

You learn to write 
by writing. You are 
given the manu- 
script and continu- 
ity of famous motion 
picture scenarios 
to analyze and 
study right at home 
in spare time. You 
write actual stories 








Advisory Board. 


Another woman wins $10,000 prize 


Miss Winifred Kimball won the first prize 
of $10,000 in this same contest, Mrs. Tone 
Blake Mezquida won the second prize of 
$1000, and six other $500 prizes were also 
won by Palmer students—a splendid tribute 
to the value of the instruction they had 
received. 

Miss Euphrasie Molle, another Palmer 
student (a school teacher, by the way), sold 
her first story, “The Violets of Yesteryear,” 
to Hobart Bosworth. 

In another contest, A. Earle Kauffman 
won a $1500 prize with a scenario headed 
“The Leopard Lily.”? Louis Victor Eytinge 
wrote “The Man Under Cover” while in 
prison, and sold it to the Universal Pictures 
Corporation. 

“Judgment of the Storm” and “The 
White Sin” were also written by Palmer 
students. ‘These two pictures were pro- 
duced through the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration, which is affiliated with the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, and are now appear- 
ing in motion picture theatres throughout 
the country. Each author received $1000 
in advance of the production of the pictures 
and will share in the profits on a royalty 
basis. 


Hardly one of these men and women was 
a professional writer at the time of enrol- 
ment with the Palmer Institute. But they 
had the precious urge to write, and the 
Palmer Institute showed them how to turn 
that urge into glorious achievement by 
mastering the one thing they needed—the 
technique of short story and screen writing. 

The career of Bess Streeter Aldrich, the 
well-known fiction writer, is an interesting 
example of how the ability to write stories 
that sell can be developed. 

“Twelve years ago,” she wrote recently 
in The Story World, “I was a young woman 


and motion picture 
scenarios which we help you to sell through 
our Story Sales Department right here in 
Hollywood, with representatives in New 
York and Chicago. We teach you the de- 
velopment of theme, plot, characterization, 
motivation, action and other basic story 
requirements. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


This book is dedicated ‘‘to the gallant and immortal 
company of writers, now present and to come, in 
whom forever burns the leaping flame of imagination 
that lights the world.” It describes the ideais and 
purposes of the Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship and tells 
about its Free Scholarships 
and how it is co-operating with 
editors and motion picture 
producers in the development 
of new writers. It gives the 
success storics of a number of 
students and tells how you, 
too, can win recognition if you 
have the latent ability o write. [ 
Just mail the oupon and we'll — 
send you a copy of this book BS ani a 
free by return mail. : 














PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 29-L, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif, 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your book, “The New Road to Authorship,” and 
full details of the Palmer Scholarship Foundation, 
which awards 50 Free Scholarships annually to am- 
bitious writers. I am most interested in 


© Short Story Writing 

0 Photoplay Writing 

J Dramatic Criticism 

(J English Composition 

(J Business Letter Writing 


Vv. SPP rPrr rrr TT TrrTr errr err Tee Tee Tee 
All correspondence strictly confident-al 
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RURAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 





VOM OPO POMONA Oe CUTE 


The Noon-Hour 
By Vida M. Bates 


ISS KAYE was very young, else it would neve1 

have happened at all. I do not know what her 
exact age was—the Powers gave her a certificate 
to teach rural schools—but I am sure her plight 
came chiefly because of her youth, the kind not 
measured by family records. 

This is how it came about. Miss Kaye went to 
teach—as many another has done—and to board 
across the road from the schoolhouse. Whether 
one acknowledges it or not, the country teacher’s 
boarding-place is a matter of luck, or fate. Miss 
Kaye’s fate led her to the kind of place where the 
children are affectionately inclined and the mother 
does not care if they “hang on” the teacher till bed- 
time. 

To be sure, Miss Kaye enjoyed these attentions 
for a while; but even a schoolma’am’s endurance 
has its limits! 

Meanwhile, the children’s mother threw out vari- 
ous hints as to the desirability of “coming over to 
a hot dinner” instead of taking a cold lunch to eat 
at the scholhouse with the boys and girls who lived 
a mile or more away. Then came the day the bread 
ran out—“I’ll have to make biscuits for dinner. 
Not a thing to put in your pail.” 

And because Miss Kaye was young she kindly 
suggested, “Oh, never mind. I’ll just run over at 
noon and eat with the rest of you.” 

This plan worked so well that soon the young 
teacher was spending all her noon-hour away from 
the schoolhouse and her pupils. 

About this time, Tom and Lucy and the other 
boys and girls who took their dinners began telling 
great tales of the things they did at school. Some 
of. their pranks were rather worse than the usual 
sorts. When Tom’s father and Lucy’s mother and 
the rest of the parents heard these stories they 
would ask, “Where was the teacher? Why didn’t 
she stop that?” 

The mothers talked about the “goings-on” over 
the telephone and the fathers joked about them as 
they met each other on the road to town. At last 
one bold spirit—every district has at least one— 
vowed she would tell the teacher; and she did. 

Miss Kaye’s eyes filled; she had no idea any harm 
would come by her absence during the noon-hour. 
But being a conscientious person as well as a young 
one, she began immediately to spend her noon re- 
cesses with her pupils. It took some courage, of 
course, to change her plans so decidedly; still Miss 
Kaye felt she had learned something that term, 
whether the children had or not. She was both old- 
er and wiser for her experience there. 


Opening Exercises for November 
By- Mamie Thomson Johnson 


OVEMBER woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie down to sleep. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 
How does the month of November differ from 
October and September? What colors predominate 
in the landscape? What activities do you observe 
among the birds, insects, squirrels and other animals? 
How do the general activities on the farm and in 
the home differ from those of September and 
October? 
What special days should we observe in some way 
during November? 
Read and Discuss: “The Huskers”, Whittier; 
“November,” Alice Cary; “Autumn” and “Blessing 
the Cornfield” from Song of Hiawatha. 


ELECTION DAY 


The proudest now is but my peer, 
The highest not more high; 
To-day of all the weary year 
A king of men am I, 


To-day alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known; 
My palcce is the people’s hall, 
The ballot-box my throne. 
Whittier. 


How would you explain to a foreigner the signifi- 
cance of election day? 

Why should every citizen of the United States 
vote on election day? 

How may men and women become more intelli- 
gent voters? 

Why should they learn something about the 
character and the fitness of the candidates for whom 
they vote? 

Find out what percentage of the legal voters in 
your state voted at the last election. 

Do you know what percentage of the people of 
the United States voted at the last presidential 
election? 

In what sense may it be said that the minority 
rules? 

Why should we not permit the minority to rule? 

What can you do to get the voters in your com- 
munity to vote? 


Ye who love the Republic, remember the claim 

Ye owe to her fortune, ye owe to her fame, 

To her years of prosperity, past and in store, 

The hundreds behind you, the thousands before. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Read and Discuss: “Your Flag and My Flag,” 
Wilbur D. Nesbit; “The Flag Goes By,” Henry H. 
Bennett; “What Constitutes A State?” Sir William 
Jones. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


“Music washes away from the soul the dust of 
everyday life.” 


“Listening [to music] should bring a delight that 
is both emotional and intellectual. The best music 
is not intended to set the feet to tapping and the 
body to swaying any more than the best poetry is 
that which charms by its jingle................ wee arly in 
life, one should learn that music is something to 
think about, something more than an entertainment.” 
—Fryberger. - 

Mention some of your favorite songs or records. 
What kind of pieces do you like best? Have you 
ever heard any records that you liked very much for 
a while and then grew tired of? 

Do you know how to tell good music from bad 
music? 

What kind of words would you expect to find in 
a good song? 

Why should the music correspond to the words 
of the song? That is, if the words are bright and 
cheerful, what would you expect the music to be 
like? Why? 

How many of you like ragtime? Why do you like 
it? Why is it called “ragtime” (ragged time)? 
Explain the word “syncopation.” Do we ever find 
syncopation in music that is not called ragtime? 
Why is the tune of a ragtime song usually easy to 
learn? Why do we soon grow tired of ragtime? 
Did you ever take the words of a ragtime song and 
try to read them thoughtfully? Do they usually 
make much sense? Are they worth remembering? 
Compare a ragtime piece with a Mother Goose jin- 
gle. In what are they similar? Why do we not 
care for Mother Goose jingles when we are in the 
seventh or eighth grade? Do you think we can 
learn to like music that is better than ragtime? 
How? Why should we learn to like good music? 
(Tell the story of the Shah of Persia’s visit to 
Queen Victoria. See page 94 to 95 in Listening 
Lessons in Music by Fryberger.) 

Narcissus (Victor Record No, 16029 or Col- 
umbia Record No. 83009) 

What is the meaning of Narcissus? How many 
of you have ever heard the Greek myth called “Nar- 
cissus”? Was this a true story? Did the Greeks 
believe it? Who can tell the story? Who were the 
parents of this beautiful boy? Why do you think 
he wished to be near the water? Why do you think 
he was changed to a flower? Have you ever seen 





the flower Narcissus growing? Does it like to be 
near the water? 

Now I shall play the record which tells the story 
of Narcissus in tones instead of words. Listen to 
it carefully and see if you can pick out the different 
parts of the story. 

What part describes the boy? Does it make us 
see a beautiful boy or a homely boy? What kind of 
music would this have been if the boy had been a 
cross and ugly one? What kind of music would de- 
scribe a grown man? Can you tell which part of 
the music tells about the changing of the boy to a 
flower? Are there some chords in this part that 
you do not like? Why do you think they are there? 
Why does the tune change back to the way it was 
started? What is it telling us about in the last 
part? What things does it tell us about the flower? 

(The record is played a second or a third time 
and the children may be asked to sing or whistle it 
with the record.) 


NOVEMBER MEMORY GEMS 


Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would make his calling true,— 
To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellow men sincerely, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
Henry van Dyke. 
All that you do 
Do with your might; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 
Mary Stoddard. 


NOVEMBER BIRTHDAYS 


William Cullen Bryant—American poet, born 
in Cummington, Mass., November 3, 1794. 

What interesting facts can you tell about William 
Cullen Bryant’s childhood? Can you find a picture 
of his home? What poems have you read that were 
written by him? Read lines and quotations from 
his poems showing that he loved nature. 


Robert Louis Stevenson—Noted Scottish novelist 
and story writer, born in Edinburgh, Scotland, Nov. 
13, 1850. 

Tell stories about the life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. How would you like to travel about in a 
foreign country with a stubborn donkey for a com- 
panion? Read sketches from Stevenson’s Travels 
with a Donkey to show what Stevenson himself 
thought about this journey. Read selections from 
Treasure Island. Repeat your favorite selections 
from Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. 


Happy hearts and happy faces, 

Happy play in grassy places— 

That was how, in ancient ages, 

Children grew to kings and sages. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett—An American novelist, 
born in Manchester, England, Nov. 24, 1849. 

Read selections from Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Why do you like this story? 

Louisa M. Alcott—An American author, born in 
Germantown, Pa., November 29, 1832. 

Tell interesting incidents from Little Women and 
Little Men. Why do children generally love these 
books? What other books or stories did Louisa M. 
Alcott write? Why should we remember her? 

Andrew Carnegie—an American capitalist and 
philanthropist, born in Dunfermline, Scotland, Nov. 
25, 1835. 

In what connection have you heard the name of 
Andrew Carnegie before? Tell the story of Andrew 
Carnegie as found on page 76 in Morning Exercises 
For All The Year by Sindelar. Read and tell the 
following stories in this connection also: “Push” 
on page 45 in Opening Exercises For Schools by 
Sanders; “The Right Kind of Boy,” page 35 in the 
same book. 


BOOK OR LIBRARY DAY 


What authors and writers have we heard of 
through the birthdays celebrated this month? Why 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Use These Five Lessons 
to Vitalize Your Classes in -- 


Clothing 
Hygiene 
Geography 


November 1924 


Sewing 
Language 
Economics 


Commercial Geography 
Physiology 
Agriculture 


Teachers who used these lessons last year found them most interesting and helpful in 
their classes. The lessons explain in simple question and answer form, the manufacture 
of Knit Underwear from Fibres to Finished Product. They contain actual samples of 
the materials explained, so that your pupils can get a clear understanding of the subject. 
These lessons will be supplied to you in durable container at 50 cents a set. 


It is advisable to purchase a sufficient number of sets to supply each pupil, because 


much better results are obtained in this way. 
4p MANUFA 
RWE MF AMERIGURERs 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manu 
Sacturers representing 75 per cent of the out- 
put of Knit Underwear in the United States, 


ASsociarep KNIT UND? 
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Roy A. Cheney, Sec’y, 


395 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


Kindly send me 


sets of “Five Lessons on 





Name 
Address 
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recs. now as this offer may 
WILLIAMS CO., 4750-86 N.Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Draws instant attention to pretty hands. 
Gi Worn by stars of stage and screen. Every 
Sy feather a work of art. Genuine Sterling 
fx34 Silver, Platinum Fin. Ablaze wit 
HOSA. rubies, Ids and bi Ex 
clusive design, not sold in stores. 
Small and dainty, $1.49. Large and 
flashy, 00. Gold pineed. 750 

; .O 








m7 extra. Send with 
ring size (tie string around finger). C.O D. 
orders 15c extra, Money Back if not delighted. 
ORIENT EXCHANGE, 21 Park Row, New York, Dept. N-2. 





There is a little hidden story in every exposure made 
with your Kodak which is most interesting when told 
with Pictures. Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
retain all the detail in your film. SEND YOUR a3 











With First Order of 100 
For prestige. protection and con. 
venience send for trial order of 100 


CHECKS eet. 
only $5 











Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 83) 


which was refused. The United States 
Navy was ordered to Tampico to en- 
force the demand. One _ thousand 
marines were landed at Vera Cruz. 
On Apirl 21, the customs house was 
seized by order of President Wilson 
Three thousand additional troops took 
the city on April 22.” The A. B. C. 
Conference ended without positive re- 
sults. 

How is nitrogen secured from the air for 
commercial purposes ?—Indiana. 

Air is first liquified. This is done 
by subjecting it to a pressure of about 
three thousand pounds to the square 
inch. A portion of the compressed air 
is permitted to escape through an 
opening which causes it to become 
much cooler than it was under high 
pressure. The cold, expanded air is 
then used to lower the temperature of 
the air held under pressure. Then a 
portion of the cooler compressed air 
is released, which causes it to become 
still colder, and this is used to further 
lower the temperature of the air held 
under pressure. This process is con- 
tinued until the compressed air be- 
comes a liquid at 310° F. below zero. 
From the liquid air the nitrogen is pre- 
pared. 

1. How much is spent annually for educa- 
tion in the United States? 2. What is the 
cost of education in the city of New York? 3. 
What is the value of property in the United 
a used for educational purposes ?—New 
ork. 

1. The cost of operating the public 
schools in 1920 was $1i,036,000,000. 
The increase since that time has 
brought the cost to approximately one 
and one-half billion dollars. To this 
must be added the expenditures for 
conducting other than public schools. 
2. The city of New York spends more 
than fifty million dollars annually for 
education. 3. The value of property 
in the United States used for educa- 
tional purposes was $3,128,000,000 in 
the year 1920. This included buildings 
and sites, furniture, apparatus, li- 
braries, ete. 


KKACKEK-KUP 
“The Cup You Eaf 


Takamine Corporation, 








PATENTS PENDING 


230 


This cup makes children love their milk; 
makes them EAT it and never tire of it. 
If you buy milk in bulk the cost of the 
cup is quickly absorbed and the child gets 
twice the nutritious value. Wholewheat 
flour is used, and after baking to a de- 
Jicious crispness, the cup is lined with a 
thin coating of pure chocolate. This 
flavor combined with the milk makes a 
delicious and nourishing light lunch. 


In many schools the Kracker-Kup full of 
milk is sold to the pupils for 5e or 6¢ 
each. In this way they can be made to 
pay for themselves, with benefit to all. 


To schools and Boards of Education we 
make a special reduced price of $3.60 per 
gross delivered. On account of the 
scientific packing required we can ship 
them only in gross lots. 


The special prices quoted 
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A 
Wonderful 
Toothbrush 


for 
5¢ 


The bristles of the TAKA- 
MINE BAMBOO _HANDLE 
TOOTH BRUSH are _ the 
best procurable and will not 
come out. 


A small brush with short bris- 
tles is more important than 
the shape of the bristles 
themselves as only such a 
brush can reach all the small 
parts in the mouth, of which 
there are many. The Taka- 
mine Bamboo Handle Tooth- 
brush is small with short 
bristles. It is designed to 
reach every tooth in the 
mouth and at the same time, 
because of its small size, per- 
mits the friction necessary to 
thoroughly clean all the teeth. 


Seven ($7) dollars per gross, 
or five (5c) cents each in less 
than gross lots, plus the nec- 
essary postage. 


above, that we make to Schools, Boards of Education, 
Boards of Health, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 


Child Welfare Organ- 


izations and so forth, enable all who are interested in health promotion 
work to have these two Takamine helps at a very low cost. 


120 Broadlvay, 


New York 
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Use WRIGLEY’S after every meal. CS { 


Be sure that you get its daily benefit i 
to teeth, breath, appetite and digestion. J 


WRIGLEY’S is the sweet that’s good for you. 


Healthy teeth mean happiness. 
Teeth, breath and digestion are aided by 


WRIGL 


after every meal 


Ri TN 
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Individual Name Pencils 





With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 











and get your order in early. 


38-40 Main Street, 








REMEMBER-— it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 


or stamps, suit your own convenience. 


Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


“The Gift Useful” 





For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, 
neatly imprinted and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of three. 


Solve the gift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the 
Holiday Season by placing your order for “INDIVIDUAL NAME” PENCILS. 


Make up your list 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE High 
Grade Hexagon Pencils, with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD 
at 30c per set. In lots of six sets or over—25c per set, postpaid. Pencils furnished 
in assorted colors or your choice of any of the following; Red, Green, Blue, Yel- 
low, Lavender and Gray. One gross with name of school or any other short in- 
scription desired—$5.50 postpaid. Remittance can be made by check, money order 


Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Camden, New York 




















Filipino Friends 
(Continued from page 44) 


and Father, I would certainly have felt 
awkward and clumsy in those odd 
clothes. 

José, the boy who had brought me 
to his home and who spoke very good 
English because he had been taught 
by an American teacher at school, told 
me that there were several houses on 
the way where Bob might have found 
shelter. This storm was not a real 
baguio, and, as soon as they could, he 
and his father would go out to look 
for Bob and send word of my safety 
to Mother and Father at the inn. 

There was nothing to do but to try 
not to worry. So I smiled at Maria 
and Pablo, her soft-eyed little brother, 
who was dressed in a clean pink shirt 
worn outside his short white trousers. 
They smiled back, although they trem- 


‘| bled as the house shook in the storm. 


Once during a baguio, Maria told me, 
the palmleaf roof of their house had 
been lifted completely off. 

It was the first time that I had been 
inside a native Filipino house, al- 
though we had often, in passing, look- 
ed through the big sliding windows 
that in fair weather are kept open to 
catch every possible breath of coolness 
in this hot country. I could see now 
that the window panes were not of 
glass, but of shells, about three inches 
square and were fitted into frames. 
Everything about the sala, the main 
room, was bamboo—chairs, tables, 
walls, ceiling—except the floor, and 
that was made of dark red hard wood, 
we, smooth and shiny. 

ablo polishes eet every day with 
banana skins,” said Maria as she saw 
me gazing down at the floor. 

When Maria’s mother called, I fol- 
lowed the Filipino girl into what was 
evidently the kitchen. In one corner, 
on a platform of packed earth, about 
four feet above the floor, a little fire 
of short sticks was burning between 
two stones. Over this hearth a pot 
bubbled. The smoke must have gone 
out through the cracks of the house 
because there was no chimney. 

Maria, though still trembling when 
a particularly wild gust of wind shook 
the house, took the broom and began 
to sweep the scattered crumbs down 
the chinks in the bamboo floor. 

“Dee chickens weel eat dem,” she 
said. (She could not pronounce “th” 
nor short “i.”) Noticing that I looked 
surprised, he went on, “Dey leev 
down below, and also our peegs.” 

Maria and I found it very easy to 
get acquainted, perhaps because we 
both live under the same flag. I told 
her how I help my mother about the 
house when we are at home; and she 
told me how she helps her mother. 

Every morning Maria goes down to 
the storeroom under the house for a 
bundle of rice. She spreads it on a 
petate (mat) in the yard and sepa- 
rates the rice from the stalk by step- 
ping out of her chinelas (slippers) 
and ap vet on the rice. Then she 
tosses handfuls of the grain into a 
tray leaving it there until the chaff 
has blown away. 

“What a lot of work!” I exclaimed. 

“My fader grows enough rice for us 
to eat,” Maria announced oe: 
“He owns the coconut grove behind the 
house, too.” 

As she chattered away my eyes 
strayed to a little square room off 
the kitchen which held nothing but a 
big tin can with holes in the bottom. 
It — from the bamboo rafter by a 


ro 

What is that?” I could not help 
asking; and how surprised I was to 
learn that the can was a shower bath! 

Every morning when she comes in 
from school at half-past ten, Maria 
said, she fills the can with water, pulls 
it up to the ceiling, and stands under 
the shower. The water runs down 
through the cracks in the floor and 
makes a cool place for the pigs to lie. 

After her bath Maria takes a siesta 
(nap), for school does not begin again 
until half-past two. 
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_ are Money-Makers 
for Agents! 


Here's your chance to make 
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Prices spot cash commissions. 
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: { Our Special Proposition 
and “HOW” Book FREE 


Get an early start in a dignified, money-making 
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now for free “HOW” Book and amazing offer. 
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FAMOUS FOR A GENERATION. 
LARGE ROOMS -SPACIOUS LOUNGE, 
SERVICE REDOLENT OF THE 
OLD REGIME — COURTESY, 
THOUGHTFULNESS, HOSPITALITY. 
WHERE YOU WILL FEEL AT HOME. 
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Beauty Exercises 
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STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 
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Genuine Indian Moccasins 





Made of Genuine Leather, strong and dur- 
able, artistically decorated with Indian Bead- 
ed Designs, packed individually and delivered 
to your door by Insured Parcel Post. Paid. 

Solve the vexing problem of “‘what to give’’ this 
Christmas, by ordering for yourself or friends some of 
these beautiful Moccasins. They make a most attrac- 
tive gift and a comfortable slipper for house wear. 

Nothing nicer for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother. 

Christmas is not so very far off! Order early ! 

Order same size as shoe worn. 
Men’S «0... -sesesecese 
Ladies’ and Boys’ 


Misses 





Lined 25c extra for Men and Women; smaller sizes 15c extra. 
“Boudoir Moccasins” trimmed around top with 
Blue or Grey Furrette, lined with felt. 

Ladies’ $2.25 Misses’ $1.90 
Child’s $1.60 Infant’s $1.35 
Elk Skin Moccasins Chocolate and Grey. 
Lined Red and Blue 
Men’s $2.75 Ladies’ $2.60 
Packed individually and delivered to your door by 
Insured Parcel Post. 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 


Exchanges made if postage is mailed for return. 

















SPECIAL $6.19 fime'o 
25 year 14 kt. white Ad fitted wetet woe 
Tonneau thpe Sapphire paca silk groegrain ribbon with 
white gold fi led clasp. G jewel movement. Sent in beantiful 
silk lined gift case ny postman ONLY §6.19 plus 18¢ 
Dostage. oney refunded if not satisfied. 


LRY MFG, CO. 
434 BROADWAY" Dept: 168 “— SNEW YORK CITY 








| Kelp your pupils 


So to 





If you could make it possible 
for nearly every pupil in your 
room and many other children 
in yourcommunity to haveacol- 
legeeducation—and at thesame 
time make a good income on 
the side for yourself,would you 
want to know about the plan ? 
With our co-operative plan you can 
sell our new policy which guarantees 
college education. Let us send you 
this remarkable plan telling you how 
you can make a good income on the 
side by helping children go to college. 


Great Northern Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago 


Send for our plan TODAY 


Great Northern Life Insurance Co., 
110 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 

1 am interested in helping my pupils and 
other children in my community to have the 
advantages of a college education. I am inter- 
ested,too,in making a good incomein addition 
to my salary as a teacher. Without obligation 
on my part, kindly send me your plan. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Presently Maria’s mother called us 
to supper. There was fish stew in a 
black clay bowl, a hash of vegetables 
with pork cut in strips, and beside 
each plate a big dish of rice boiled very 
dry, to be eaten with the meal as we 
eat bread. There were also plenty of 
bananas, 

During the meal José and his father 
talked about the damage the storm 
probably had done to their rice fields, 
that they had planted with so much 
care. Every little rice plant had been 
planted separately, six months before, 
and would be ready for harvest next 
month. 

The abaca (hemp) would probably 
be damaged also. They had several 
acres of these big leafy plants, grow- 
ing more than twice my height, José 
told me. They sell most of their crop 
to a shipper who sends it to Manila. 

“We use the rope on our farm. The 
heavy cables used on shipboard are 
made of abaca,” he explained to me. 

“Our dresses are made of eet, too,” 
Maria broke in. “My grandmuder 
weaves eet into pinalpog on her loom, 
and she makes sinamay for Pablo’s 
trousers. When she weaves a silk 
thread in eet, like your collar, eet is 
jusi.” 

The wind had gone down so much 
by this time that José and his father 
harnessed the pony to the carromata 
(two-wheeled cart) to go to the inn. 
As it was still raining very heavily, 
they insisted on my spending the night 
with them. 

The family were very kind and did 
their best to keep me from feeling anx- 
ious. Francisco, another brother, 
next in age to José, played on an in- 
strument that looked like a guitar and 
sounded more like a mandolin. Maria 
pulled back the chairs and danced very 
gracefully. ; 

Little Pablo showed me a big bam- 
boo pole twice as tall as he in which 
he carried water from the creek. He 
told me that he tilted it when he want- 
ed a drink. 

“I ride the carabao when we har- 
vest the rice,” boasted Francisco. 

“Aren’t you afraid of his big 
horns?” I asked. We had seen a 
great many of the huge, ugly looking 
creatures hauling heavy loads of abaca 
since we had come to the Island of 
Luzon. 

“No, our carabaos are good,” he de- 
clared. : 

Then he explained that if a carabao 
(water buffalo) is allowed to get into 
the water or mud for_a few hours 
every day, he, with one Filipino can do 
as much work in the rice fields as ten 
Chinamen. If the water buffalo is 
worked too hard and kept out of the 
water, he goes mad and is very dan- 
gerous. 

José and his father had not come 
back when Maria’s mother sent us all 
to bed. I was sure that I was far 
too worried to sleep a wink under the 
mosquito netting in my bamboo bed, 
but before I knew it the morning sun- 
shine was streaming through the 
window. 

Soon Maria brought my clothes, 
which she had ironed for me on a mat 
laid before her on the floor. I knew 
from the expression of her ‘gentle 
dark eyes that she had bad news for 
me. Bob had not been found. 

I am afraid I was not a very polite 
uest; I was in such a hurry to get 
ack to the inn. I could scarcely wait 

for Francisco to harness the pony to 
the two-wheeled carromata. It seem- 
ed to me as if we jogged along as 
slowly as a carabao, and I only half 
listened to the chatter that my two 
companions kept up to entertain me. 

I scarcely looked when they pointed 
out the lane to their grandmother’s 
cottage. She lived all alone and did 
weaving for a living. On the way 
back they would stop to see if the 
storm had damaged her roof. © 

At last we drove up to the inn and 
I rushed into Mother’s outstretched 
arms. Alas, there was no news of 
Bob! ' 

“Your father and a party from the 
inn are out searching. It is still very 
early in the morning,” said Mother 
bravely. ’ 

As soon as Francisco and Maria had 











gone I wanted to set off with Mother 
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in Cveryones Life 


I" may be before the mirror, in the searching 
morning light, when for the first time you 
observe the tiny lines of unrelieved fatigue, the 
tell-tale sallowness of skin—when for the first 
time you realize that the face which looks out 
at you is no longer young.... 


At this moment you realize the fading of 
youth—a tragic moment that comes once in 
everyone’s life. 


The departure of youth is to be expected— 
some time. The shame is that with so many it 
goes so early! And there is no real reason why 
it should. 


The surest way known to science to preserve. 


health and youth and good looks is the sim- 
plest, most straightforward way. It is to live in 
accordance with the laws of nature—to live a 
natural life. 


This means getting sufficient sleep each 
night. It means regular outdoor exercise. It 
means eating with discrimination. It means 
avoiding the use of all drug stimulants—even 
those which seem the least harmful. 


This last rule is perhaps the most widely 
disregarded in America—and it affects the ob- 
servance of the other vital rules of health. For 
the use of such a stimulant as caffein is a direct 
step toward sleeplessness, taut nerves, head- 
ache, indigestion—all that company of “triv- 
ial” ills which so speedily bring age. 


In 2,000,000 homes people enjoy all the 
benefits and pleasure of a hot mealtime drink 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


without a trace of caffein by drinking Postum. 
For Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 
bran, sweetened a trifle and skillfully roasted. 
It has the full, delicious flavor of this roasted 
grain—and wheat is the best-liked food in the 
world! It is a builder rather than a destroyer 
of health—and of the youthfulness and happi- 
ness which spring from health. 


In the interest of your own continued youth 
and health, and the welfare of those around 
you, we want you to try Postum for thirty days. 
We will give you your first week’s supply, free, 
toward making this thirty-day test. And we 
will have Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous 
food demonstrator, send you her own direc- 
tions for preparing Postum in the most de- 
licious way. 


Take this easy step toward a natural mode 
of life. Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer—now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. 
I want to start you out on your test by giving 
you your first week’s supply. 


“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan 
for mothers, particularly, to think of this test 
in connection with the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and address? 
Tell me which kind you prefer—Instant Pos- 
tum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I’ll 
see that you get the first week’s supply right 
away.” 


© 1974, P. C. Co. 











Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


N. I, 11-24 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, the first week's 








‘ae tesrare Poerow +++ © Cased which gu gee 

Name. 

Rescate chsai-assbassscnseorpneessaenkecodaiyecbposevesscsstrontectthetessaptiadaetemnspbventantiibanantetetieelctoshslaueessoseessveinasssobianinatie 
City. State 





In Canada address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 











Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you 
boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks, 


Children love Instant Postum made with milk! You know how many children do not like the taste 
of milk. You know how they like to have the same drink as the “grown-ups.” You know, too, how g 


it is for them to have a hot drink! 


Make Instant Postum for them, bap hot milk instead of boiling water! They'll like the taste immedi- 


ately! And they will get the helpful e: 
is economical and so easy to make | 


ements of wheat, p/us the nourishment of milk, in a Aot drink that 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“HEALTH HABITS” and Suggestions for Develop- 


ing them in Children--of interest to every teacher 


An invaluable guide to every 
elementary school teacher and 
supervisor, who is correlating 
health teaching with other 
school subjects. 


This outline includes stories, 
games, object talks, rhymes, 
patterns for handwork, with 
literature and twenty-two com- 
plete health teaching plans, con- 
sisting of 88 pages, 9x12 inches. 


They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 
may be given as part of a pro- 
gram already in operation. 


eaeiiiedds  <jaihte 


National Dairy Council, Dept. N.I. 
910 So. Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago, Illinois. | 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which | 
send me Health Habits. 


Name 
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ALLS HEALTH 














These All for Health Lessons 
will help your Children play 
the Health Game. 











National Dairy Council 


910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

















The Possibilities of the Sewing Machine 
in the teaching of Home Economics 


§ pene Singer Educational Department has 
recently prepared a text book for Teach- 
ers of Home Economics entitled Macuine 





TABLE of CONTENTS 








SgwInG, containing 160 pages of text and 
322 illustrations. This book is by far the 
most complete treatise on the care and use 
of the sewing machine and its attachments 
ever published. Although only off the press 
a few weeks it is we in use in many of 
the leading schools and colleges and a sec- 
ond edition has already been found neces- 
sary. 


Tuts book has been written entirely from 
the teacher's standpoint and we were fortu- 
nate in having the co-operation of some of 
the leading Clothing Specialists during its 

reparation. We desire to place a copy of this 
~ in the hands of every teacher of sewing, 
without charge or obligation. Simply write 
us — the school with which you are 
connected and we will send you a copy of 
the book postpaid. 


We will also be glad to furnish, without 
charge, additional material for use in teach- 
ing, including a smaller text book for stu- 
dents and large wall charts illustrating 
stitch formation. These are more fully de- 
scribed in our book Macuine Sewinc and 
may be ordered by number from the list con- 
tained therein. 








Cuarrer 1. General Instruc- 
tions for the Care and Opera- 
tion of Family Sewing Ma- 








chines. 


Carrer 2. Stitch Formation 
by the Various Types of Sin- 
fer Machines Most Commonly 

‘sed. 


Caper 3. The Binder and its 
Many Uses as Applied to 
Family Sewing. 

Carter 4. The Foot Hemmer 
and the Adjustable Hemmer. 


Cuapter 5. The Practical Use 
of the Tocker. 


Carter 6. The Ruffler. 


Cuapter 7. Special Labor-Sav- 
ing Attachments for Sewing 


Machines. 


Cuapter 8. Practical Applica- 
tions of Machine Sewing. 


Cuapter 9. Electric Machines, 
Motors and Lights. 











Weare also prepared to organize classes for the instruction of 
sewing teachers at convenient times and places and will provide 
all necessary material and equipment for practice. 


Inquiries regarding any of the above should be addressed to:— 


SINGER SEwinG Macuine Company, Inc. 
ROOM 310, SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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on a search party of our own, but she 
persuaded me to wait until we had 
some message from Father. 

I was getting very impatient when 
a carromata dashed up and who should 
step out of it but my Filipino friends, 
Maria and Francisco, and—resting a 
hand on the shoulder of each, my big 
brother, Bob! 

When. we were calm enough to talk, 
Bob told us that the wind had flung 
him into a clump of bamboos in such 
a way that he had twisted his ankle. 
He had managed to crawl along to 
the nearest house where a kind Fili- 
pino woman, a weaver, had taken him 
in and cared for him. There it was 
that my two young friends had found 
him when they went to call on their 
grandmother. 

“This is truly a Thanksgiving Day 
for us,” declared Father later. 

It was Thanksgiving Day! The ad- 
venture of the night before and to- 
day’s hot Philippine sunshine, so un- 
like our own November weather, had 
made us forget all about it. 


Picture Study—“The Return 
of the Mayflower” 


(Continued from page 50) 


very good and is one of the outstand- 
ing features of his work. Boughton 
has left a fine influence in his realm 
of art. One needs only to look at 
“Puritans Going to Church” or “The 
Return of the Mayflower” to know that 
here was a man who painted with a 
vigor and refinement seemingly un- 
known to many of our modern schools 
of painting. 

“The Return of the Mayflower” is 
an appropriate painting to study in 
November for at that time of year 
one’s thoughts naturally turn to the 
Pilgrims. Every teacher will see the 
many possibilities for correlating the 
study of this painting with other work. 

Sand tables showing Pilgrims, In- 
dians, forts, tents, and log cabins are 
a source of endless pleasure to chil- 
dren. Many of the figures may be 
made from paper, clothespins, and 
modeling clay. 

A large outline drawing on _ the 
blackboard illustrating Pilgrim hats, 
shoes, capes, and so on will enable the 
children to make these articles with- 
out difficulty. Each child should be 
given a part in the sand-table work so 
that it becomes a community project. 

Streams may be made of glass with 
moss or sand along the edges, trees of 
twigs or colored paper, and forts of 
little twigs and branches. If time is 
limited, simple problems involving 
only the construction of a paper log 
cabin, or —~ an Indian tepee, may 
be worked out. 

Our painting this month is so closely 
allied with Americanization that it 
could be used as a preface to the study 
of American ideals. In English work, 
the pupils should be encouraged to 
write on some such topic as “How the 
Pilgrims Lived in Early Days” or “The 
Story of Priscilla and John Alden.” 


ied and the children asked to bring to 
school pictures of ships and boats. The 
pictures could be mounted on card- 
board and used to illustrate a short 
talk given on the history of boats and 
ships by the teacher or a pupil. 


Our Christmas Grab Bag 
By Eva R. Hartley 


As a novelty last year at Christmas 
time we had a grab bag. Each guest 
and pupil was asked to bring a gift, 
well wrapped, in a box. The price of 
the gift was not to exceed twenty-five 
cents. As the guests arrived they drop- 
ped the packages into a large bag which 
I had chosen for the purpose. After 
the literary program each person 
“grabbed” a package. Such fun as we 
had opening all of our packages at the 
same time! There were toys, candy, 
a games, and a variety of other 
gifts. 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we under- 








stand it——Lincoln. 


The subject of boats might be stud- | 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





Per e 
$D-5O wicket Doors 


With Disappeari 
Glass ca 


/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, bini utility, y and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.60. In mahogany 
finish, with doors, $16.25; without doors, $13.25, Other 
styles in different grades and finishes at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

of Sectional Bool since 1899 


For Christmas 


Give Priscilla Stationery.—a beautiful, u 

and individual gift for friend, wife, husband 
or daughter. A generous box of individually 
prin 


PRISCILLA 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 Sheets, 6x7 inches; 100 Envelopes to 
match. Crisp White Bond printed in rich 
dark Blue. Send $1 today with 

ess plainly printed out. (West of 
Denver and outside U.S. add 10% for 
extra postage.) Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Herman Goldberger 

108-E High St. Boston, Mass, 
25 Years in Business 
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If You Can Tell It From A Genuine DIAMOND 
SEND IT BACK Zise Amesingly 

caus DIAMONDS in every way. They have 

ous blazing flash and dazzling play of living rainbow fire. d= 
ing panes Test of Cee 6 com 7s 

THIS TEST Weer,2 Genuine conooiTe and Dia: 
for SEVEN days. If you and your friends can tell the difference 
fP7ou keep the ring the pri eprintay here i al you pay. Ho te- 
staliments. Homember 60 D) alone have the sams facet 
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Where Teacher Leads, Children Follow 


HY not lead them to perfect foot health 

in sensible shoes? Modified Educators 
— graceful, good-looking—for you, mean 
regular Educators—sensible and sturdy—for 
those whom you guide. 


Ill-shaped, cramping shoes cause corns, 
























































= bunions, ingrown nails and fallen arches. 
} Shoes shaped on Nature’s plan “‘let the feet 
4 grow as they should.”’ 
You’ll be proud to wear Modified Educa- 
‘tors. Proud of your prudent choice of ease 
Educator Shoe Char while you stand allday. Proud of your good- 
; ee. ae looking foot-dress on the street. 
Teach by example, and learn solid com- 
fort, in Modified Educator Shoes. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gensovay ey beton « Syracens 
fete tent the soright, ac sata, = 
“LET THE FRET GROW as THEY SHOULD" 
LET US SEND you this striking Chart free. 
; It tells a valuable story of foot health. Size 
High and low, in hand- 24"x 36", ready to hang on the blackboard. We 
some tans and blacks, at will also be glad to send you our interesting 
your Educator dealer's. booklet, ‘‘Going Barefoot With Shoes On.’’ 
; “There are only two of his kind,” 
We Must Help Children Learn said Mr. Dick, “and they have to point 


How to Study 
(Continued from page 80) 


learned. Or, if no one has time to 
hear you, close your book and try to 
recall the points of the lesson that 
you think are most worth retaining. 

7) Try to recall the points that you 
emphasized yesterday or last week, 
to make sure that your mind retains 
information, Do not be discouraged 
if you have forgotten a good deal. 
Try to fix the facts more firmly in 
mind next time. A good way is to 
outline the lesson as you study it, and 
then try to recall the outline, filling 
in the details in logical order. After 
several days of this method of study- 
ing, you will find it increasingly easy 
to put your assignment in simple 
form to be recalled. 

If you are trying to solve a problem 
in arithmetic, it will be necessary to 
read the problem carefully; think 
what conditions are given; apply the 
principles that you have learned; es- 
timate the answer; solve. Or think 
what is given, what is to be found, 
and how you will probably do it. 
Then, and then only, take pencil and 
paper and test the accuracy of your 
thinking. 


Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 


(Continued from page 40) 


Sometimes very ignorant people send 
her out without it and there is no word 
that looks more utterly crushed and 
forsaken than this useful little Pro- 
noun when so treated. 

I was almost ashamed ‘to look at Mr. 
Dick, because I had used that poor 
little Pronoun that way myself some- 
times, and I resolved never to be guilty 
of that mistake again. 

“What other classes of Pronouns 
are there, Mr. Dick?” asked Annie 
Louise. “I have noticed a fairy carry- 
ing a little pointer just like those we 
use at school to locate places on the 
map, only his was much _ smaller. 
What kind of fairy is he?” 





out and call attention to people or 
things. They do not have to borrow 
gender or person from their Noun 
but they do have to use the same num- 
ber. Their names are this and that.” 

“You did not tell us what their class 
is called,” I said. 

“They are Demonstrative Pronouns, 
and the two other classes are Relative 
and Indefinite Pronouns. These names 
are almost too big for such little 
creatures.” 

“Mr. Dick, would it be too much 
trouble to show us how a tiny Pronoun 
can save a Noun? It seems to me 
that the Nouns are larger and ought 
to do the work themselves,’ went on 
my little sister. 

“Certainly, I will show you. Listen 
attentively. ‘Tom went to town. Tom 
bought some marbles and candy, and 
then Tom went home with a friend.’ 
I am sure that must sound queer and 
awkward to you. If you should use 
a Pronoun instead of repeating the 
word Jom the sentences would be: 
‘Tom went to town. He bought some 
marbles and candy, and then he went 
home with a friend.’ These are much 
better sentences.” 

“Yes,” said Annie Louise, “and I 
think Tom was glad that the little 
Pronoun He could help him out with 
all that he had to do.” 

“Well,” said Annie Louise, “I never 
thought much of Pronouns before, but 
since I have seen how busy they are 
and how well they can take a Noun’s 
place and do a Noun’s work, I have 
more respect for them. I shall remem- 
ber that the Pronoun J must never go 
without her capital letter. What 
tribe comes next, Mr. Dick?” 

“The Adjectives. They are the 
maid servants of the Nouns. I shall 
call for you at the usual time to- 
morrow.” 

We were surprised to find ourselves 
at the door of ‘Study’ again. When 
we had slipped quietly through into the 
sitting room, we turned to close the 
door, but it had disappeared from view 
and our little guide with it. 














Get Parents Interested in the Progress of 
Your School—with Music and the Miessner 


November and December bring The Miessner is only forty-three 


holidays dear to every child. These 
occasions call for special programs. 


Here, then, is an opportunity to at- 
tract parents—to demonstrate the 
children’s ability—win praise for 
your own ingenuity and efforts, 
with musical numbers in which the 
little Miessner Piano plays a prom- 
inent part. Where there is a 
Miessner, there is always greater 
interest of parents in the prog- 


inches high—two men can carry 
it or two children can move it 
about. Its beautiful sweet sing- 
ing tone harmonizes your entire 
school program. 


And your school can have a Miess- 
ner. Let us send you the Miessner 
booklet, “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money.” We also make a 
ten-day free trial offer to schools 
as well as a special low price. The 
coupon will bring you complete 


information. Mail it today. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 


ress of the school. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


138 Reed St., 











! 
} 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., 

138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Send me without ob- 
ligation on my part, copy of the 
Miessner booklet, “A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money.” Also 
send details of ten-day free trial 
plan and special low price made 











to schools. 
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Handsome Soliday 


he Host Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas Gifs jor 
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Coasting Design No. 31 








Wath your teachers 
"best wishes for the 
most joyous Christmas gi 
and thehappiestNew 
Year you have ever had. 
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Christmas Tree Design No. 32 

















AKE your pupils happy at Christmas time this year by presenting to each of them one 

M of the handsome Booklet or Calendar Souvenirs described and illustrated. on this page. 

These Souvenirs, although inexpensive, make a much more lasting impression on the hearts 
and minds of the children who receive them than other gifts costing considerably more. 

The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. Their beautiful de- 
signs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal and their appropriateness 
all combine to make them the best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 

Your Souvenirs Will Be Printed Especially for Your School. They will contain your name as 
teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, your school offi- 
cers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, as pre- 
ferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure 
their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Two Styles of Booklet Souvenirs with Your Choice of Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs as described below. When order- 
ing either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the eight handsome cover designs 
illustrated on the sides of this page. These designs are beautifully reproduced in the full colors of 
the original paintings and the sentiments accompanying them are in an attractive style of lettering. 

NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Booklet Souvenirs described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles With Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches. Cover of fine 
white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on the sides of this page, 
beautifully printed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be 
specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teach- 
er, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate to Christmas. Photograph 
of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front cover if ordered. If photograph is 
not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25... Additional ones ordered at same time, 9 cents each. 

BOOKLET STYLE “B”—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as Booklet Style 
“A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside 
pages there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name 
of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages 
in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him 
as they would in an autograph album. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10 cents each. 

Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 

TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES for the Booklet Souvenirs will be supplied with each order at NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


Calendar Souvenirs in Four Very Attractive Designs 
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Landscape Design No. 25 
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Holly Design No. 21 


























Snowman Design No. 34 





Our Calendar Souvenirs are especially attractive and 
will make ideal Christmas gifts for your pupils. 

Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white 
pebbled bristol, one measuring 344x514 inches and the 
other 4x7% inches, and as many inner pages of a 
good grade of paper as will be required for the 
special printing pertaining to your school. 

On the smaller card the design is beautifully printed 
in colors and gold. (The four designs illustrat2d above 
are supplied assorted unless otherwise ordered.) This 
card and the inner pages are tied with a silk ribbon 
to the Jarger card at the bottom of which is mounted 
a very artistic 1925 calendar pad. The border design 
on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. 

On the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. A poem appropriate to the holiday sea- 
son is also included. 

If photograph of teacher or school is desired on the 
Souvenirs, it will be inserted in center panel of the 


design on the smaller card in place of the landscape 
sketches as shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

Without Special Printing on Inner Pages. If the 
Calendar Souvenirs are desired without special print- 
ing of names, etc., on the inner pages, they will be 
supplied with a neat insert containing a poem appro- 
priate to Christmas and spaces in which may be writ- 
ten the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade 
and name of pupil to whom presented. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs With Special Printing 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 14 cents each. 
Without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional 
ones ordered at same time, 11 cents each. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs Without Special Printing 


With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 
Without Photograph: 10 cents each in any quantity. 





Special Discount on Club Orders W< ‘ve 


teachers send us their orders together we will allow a 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the Sou- 

p venirs described and illustrated on this 
page, together with proofs in colors of our Christmas 
designs, will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


_ When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 
you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as we want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

$s Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 





number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess, 

If Photograph Is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or school 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Perfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
your order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 






Jt very Merry 
Christmas 
and a Happy 
New Year 


: fron 
Sour 


* teacher 





Poinsettia Design No. 22 

















With best 
wishes fora 
aoyous Christmas 
anda Happy 
New ear, 

this souvenir 

is presented . 
to you by 


your: teacher 














Mistletoe Design No. 23 


Send Orders to F.. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Sauerkraut 
Contains a 


Wealth of Health 


ORTUNATELY for the coun- 
try’s welfare, teachers every- 
where are rendering a service for 
which an indebted nation can never 
pay. They are functioning as child 
health guardians, and in this work 
are recognizing the all important 
factor of diet. 


Proper diet not only promotes 
good health but it increases the 
child’s efficiency and thereby adds 
greatly to the results of the teach- 
er’s efforts. 


Writing of health preservation, 
Milo Hastings, Director, Physical 
Culture Food Research Laboratory, 
says: “Lactic ferments are one of 
the very best organic or food anti- 
septics. These ferments kill off the 
germs which cause poisonous intes- 
tinal decay, the absorption of which 
often results in autointoxication. 
In sauerkraut we have a food bear- 
ing abundant ferments as well as 
the minerals and vitamins which 
we find in fruits, and contains them 
in greater, quantities.” 


You who are interested in good 
health for yourself, your pupils and 
their families, will find a wealth of 
information in the book of facts 
offered below. Send the coupon 
for as many copies as you need for 
distribution in your classes. Hun- 
dreds of other teachers have made 
effective use of these books in this 
way and we are glad to work with 
you. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores, 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
Booklets of 
Health Facts 


FREE | 


| The National Kraut Packers’ Association | 
Clyde, Ohio | 








Please send me postpaid ........ copies of | 
| your free booklet, ‘“‘Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a 
teacher in ......cccccccccccccccece School, 
| ee a ee rere reer eee 
beerevedeueeeaennnse dead aa aaa al | 
eee essere seseeseee A Pace eee ee eee eer eerrene | 
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City and State 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 62) 


A Timesaver 


What teacher has not spent many 
precious minutes hunting for a partic- 
ular’ pattern or picture and _ has 
finally had to substitute something 
else for the desired object because 
it had just disappeared? I had been 
troubled in this way and finally found 
a remedy for it. 

From large sheets of heavy paper 
I made envelopes 12 by 20 inches and 
in these I placed my material, mark- 
ing plainly on the back of the en- 
velope the month for which the ma- 
terial was intended. This not only 
keeps all supplies together, but it pre- 
vents them from being mussed or 
torn. If you do not care to make the 
envelopes, the large ones in which 
catalogues are received will answer 
the purpose. 

Just before school begins, or dur- 
ing the holidays, it is a good plan to 
go over the supply of pictures and 
other supplementary material,, dis- 
carding any not fit for use, remount- 
ing pictures that become frayed and 
mounting any new subjects so that 
when the busy days arrive you will 


be ready for them.—D. E. W., In-| 
diana. 
Stamp Designs 
If teachers will save canceled 


stamps, many pretty things may be 
made of them by the primary pupils. 
When a number of stamps have been 
collected, the ovals containing the pic- 
tures should be cut out very accurate- 
ly by following the white line encir- 
cling the ovals. These can be pasted 
on colored construction paper to 
form various designs, For example, 
the green one-cent stamps can be ar- 
ranged to represent the clover leaf, 
by using three of the ovals to form the 
leaf. The stem is made by cutting a 
half-circle from the part of the stamp 
that was cut away from the oval. 
This should be narrow and when 
pasted at the point where the three 
leaves join or at the base of the 
clover, it will give a good semblance 
of a stem. 

The red stamps may be arranged 
to form a single rose. Five petals 
should be made of the red ovals, a 
small disk from a yellow stamp placed 
in the center, and green stamps used 
for the stems and leaves as in the 
clover, but pasting them to imitate 
the rose leaves. Buds can be made 
by a little extra cutting and arrang- 
ing. One little girl made a bunch of 
grapes by using the purple stamps for 
the fruit and the green stamps for 
the leaf and stem. 

The stamps that come on stamped 
envelopes make attractive chain bor- 
ders. Cutting out the round centers 
gives you rings that may be linked 
together to form borders, or they may 
be placed side by side, or lapped over 
each other. The parts of the oblong 
stamps left after the centers are cut 
out may be linked to form borders 
which will have a lacy appearance. 
This work may serve for picture 
frames, borders for panels and disks, 
and for parquetry work. 

Patriotic badges for Washington’s 
birthday are made by cutting, from 
blue construction paper, shie ds one 
and one-half to two inches wide. On 
these are pasted smaller shields of 
white, and in the center a red oval 
cut from a two-cent stamp. The re- 
sult is the red, white, and blue colors 
with the picture of the Father of his 
Country. Many other designs and 
uses will suggest themselves to the 
teacher and pupils as the work pro- 
gresses.—Maup HAWKINS, Montana. 





GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3000 YEAR 


All ee Te the U, _S. Government examina- | 


the entire count 

sitions paying $1140 to $3000 
@year are constantly Ra these have short | 
hours and pleasant work, immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. R 250, bn lh N. Y., for list of | 
many positions obtainable and free sample examination 
coaching lessons. 


tions fr 
Many permanent, life 
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30 Anniversary 
luxe Gift Book 


For this, Our 30th Anniversary Gift 
Book, we have assembled what we be- 
lieve to be the most beautiful selection 
of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Toilet Ware, Leather Goods 
and Gift Novelties that it has ever been 
our pleasure to offer to our friends and 
customers. 





Cree Our 





















The prices, too, are surprisingly 
low—lower than in years. Prompt 
and Courteous Service as always and 
the Baird-North guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or your money promptly 
refunded. Make your gift selections 
for Christmas from the thousands 
shown in this beautiful Gift Book— 
send for your Free Copy Today. 


\RTH CO. 






: X. ; 

£05—Dainty 16 jewel Wrist Watch of Solid 14K White Gold. 
Sapphire winding — A a and dial artistically engraved. 
Astonishing value—$19.5 















Our Guarantee 
you may order direct 









-- ” Pure Irish Linen 
adeira 














Hand-embro dered from this advertisement 
prey eh go A and without hesitation. Every 
Pair, only 85c. article shown here or in our 





Gift Book is exactly as illus- 471—Diamond Cluster 
trated and described. If for Ring of "Solid 18K 
any reason you are not per- y mite Bole. Mud 

“fectly satisfied with any and 8 calibre-cut Ho 
article you buy from us, Sapphires. Remarkable 
you may send it back at Vales for $50.0 
once, for full refund or ex- =r 
change, provided goods 
have not been engraved to 


\ : : 
















your special order. 














486—Fine White Go) 
filled Cuff Links. 

cade center, engraved 

edge. Single tnitlal en- 

ed FREE. ~§ Price 

. Monogram en- 

graved for 50c. extra. 

















491—— Crystal 
Sheng yer ; 


Jet 
buttons ‘steri- 
ing silver chain. 
Price $2.50. 


























459— Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather Under 

Arm Bag, Lined with tan moire silk and fitted 

= small purse mirror and separate pockets. 
Size 54 in. x 10 in. $3.50. 











407 — Soild Sterling 
Silver Cream Ladle 
with artistic pierced 
design. Only $1.15. 

















499—Sterting 





~~ oe 
445—Powder 











Com- Silver Book niin, li ity 
‘d 425— Cho Ow Set. le tiles faced 
g oe F weeded Marker, with” with Pung © clear white et Pyralin 
{ Hinge over, mirror Ue printed In colors. Numbered money, coun- 
and puff. Price $1.00. . $1. 0. ters, boxes and bone dice: $5. 


DB) 
Py . ‘ 
00. 
Tee | 
de 
OD. 


455-—-T wo Cape Cod Bayberry Candles» 6 
in. high, bayberry sprays. Gift box, hand- 
e colored verse card. 50c. 


Peete ETE LTS eR TT Re GES ATE TEL 8 










Set. Sterling Silver 
ce Sos. 


402—Two-piece Steak or Carvin 
+ lade, © Pri 


Handles with steel guards; 64 in, 
See Pv 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 610 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated 


Gift Book for 1925. This places me under no obligation whatever. 


SHEROSHSESOSCESOEESESEEHESOHPDEBOHHCOECAEOSCHC OCHRE CHOCO HO COOH OER 


Coeeeerseereecesreeesene 
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USE BYLUND BROS. PLAN 


lo Make Money ferour School 


Sell the Famous Mason’s, Peter’s, and Nestle’s Bars 


ae sad 
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Nestle’s bars are made with 





full cream milk. They are 
richest in cream, All that 
Mint Patties, Almond Nou- fresh, pure, full cream milk 
gats and many other bars sat- blended into the richness of 
as all the bars we handle, are isfy a longing for real fine the chocolate—the mellow 
foil wrapped to keep them confection velvety creaminess everyone 
fresh and clean. c loves. 


No Money in Advance—We Allow 30 Days Credit 


All school children like good candy. _ They Each box of candy contains 24-5c bars or 120- 
would rather buy candy from their school than 1c bars, A box sells for $1.20. On half and full 
a store because the profit so easily earned will case lots the cost to you is 80c per box, express 
purchase useful equipment for the school. oer. se00" caper coms cine, A. ot 

A shen ee” om aia’ dimes Wont sian order costs $5.00. e have ; ifferent 5c an 

Without asking you for a penny we will send 1c items in stock at all times, Customers in far 


The original milk chocolate. 
A fine, rich, satisfactory fila- 
vor gives Peter's its distinc- 
tive qualities. Peter’s, as well 


Mason's Cocoanut _ Peaks, 


you an assortment of le and 5c selling chocolate * 
ars. See . s10w y ran manly western states can only order Peter’s and Naes- 
bars (See the coupon below). You can easily tle’s. Shipments made from Chicago Stock. 


sell these delicious bars in a short time. You 
keep the profit and remit wholesale price of 
candy to us. 

Our brands of candy are well known and the 


Profit Table 
50 Boxes 25 Boxes 12 Boxes 6 Boxes 


best on the market. Peter’s and Nestle’s are Selling Price 

particularly fine for children pbecanse of. their Cet O Ber BON) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 $7.20 
good food value. A 5c bar of Peter’s or Nestle’s Mi 5 

will serve as a part of a pupil’s lunch, Mason paid, boc Perhex) 40.00 20.00 20.00 5.00 
bars appeal to those who like fresh home made Your profit $20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 $ 2.20 


confection, 

Fill out the coupon below and candy will be 
shipped prepaid express at once. Or if you wish 
send for samples and catalog, and select your 
own assortment. Just send us your name along 
with name of your school and principal. 


BYLUND BROTHERS, Inc., “on‘sctionc* Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City 


We also have a Premium Plan which enables 
teachers to procure Flags, Pencil Sharpeners, 
Phonographs, Atlas of the World, Dictionaries 
First Aid Kits, Electric Heaters and other usefu 
equipment for the school room free of charge. 
Write for this catalog. 








BYLUND BROS., INC., WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us....Boxes of the best 5c selling and... .Boxes of the best 1c selling 
We agree to sell these bars within 30 days and remit you at cost price, keeping the 
We understand that candy is guaranteed and can be sent back if 


Gentlemen: 
chocolate bars. 
profit on the sale for ourselves. 
not satisfactory. 
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FOR ALL 
GRADES 


REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For Ist and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I]i—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book 1V—For 7th and 8th Grades 


Price, Each Book in Standard Cloth Covers, 
80 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid; 


In Quantities 60 Cents Per Copy,Postpaid. 


Price, Each Book in Siney Peger Covers, 
45 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 


These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- , 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


3aby Seed Son Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 
4 The Rock-a-by Lady, The America For Me. J Good Name, A 

Child’s Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men | Apple | Orchard in the} How Sleep the Brave 
Christmas Carol, 4 Song of the Bee Spring, An Jock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auld Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 














i 


isie Ss se farefoot Boy, The L’Envoi 
ee The Teenetherer, The Bell of, Atri, The Miller of the Dee, The 
Dutch Lullaby Thanksgiving-Day Boy’s Song, No Boy Knows - 
Elf and the Dormouse There Are Many Flags | Brook, The Opening of the Piano 
a We Thank_ Thee 


Charge of the Light] Pictures of Memory 
The I 


If Ever I See anting of the Apple- 


If I Were a Sunbeam 
Little Brown Hands 
Little Elf, The 
Mother Goose Rhymes 
October's Party 

Only One. Mother 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


April Day, An Little Gottlieb k 

Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie he 

Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac Barbara_ Frietchie 

Calling the Violet November x Rells, The 

October’s Bright Blue} Bugle Song, The 
Weather Coming of Spring, The 


What the Winds Bring oan — 
” ~ Tepe ee cke bs Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 
Night Destruction of Sennach- | White Man's Burden 


Tl 
and 119 others | yj, "Goes ‘By, The and 108 others 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 
Abraham Lincoln If . 
America the Beautiful | In Flander’s Fields 
i saeinens of the French 


amp : 
Child’s Prayer, Man’s a Man For a 











Christmas ‘ A 

Daisies, The Old Christmas Daffodils, The | Name of France, The 

Fairy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln Deacon’s Masterpiece Name of Old Glory 

Fern Song, The Sandman, The Each an ll O Captain! My Captain! 

Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 

How the Leaves Come} Song Bparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
Down Thanksgiving Fable, Aj|Gradatim hoochee 

Jack Frost White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 

Jack in the Pulpit Wonderful World, The} Herve Riel ou H Washington 

Life Lesson, and 102 others — i orse and 78 others 


Laughing Song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (nesres:'Sttice) 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


























Practical Ideas from Every- 


where 
(Continued from page 47) 


we chose a rabbit, a black-faced doll, 
and several other toys. A fancy doll 
was chosen because .any party dress 
would do for the costume. Tin sol- 
diers were easily arranged for 'be- 
cause some of the boys were able to 
borrow boy scout uniforms. The other 
characters in the play were Santa 
Claus, a girl, a boy, and a fairy. 

Then began the real business of 
writing the play. (I wrote on the 
board, and the class copied on paper.) 
Which character should speak first 
and what should he say? The rapidity 
with which the children caught the 
idea surprised me. Sometimes several 
speeches would be given which won 
the approval of the whole class. Again 
a suggestion would be made, .at which 
someone would say, “No child of 
twelve years would talk that way; he 
would say it this way.” Then would 
follow another version of the speech. 
The majority of the class always ruled. 
Everyone in the class helped, though 
of course some had more suggestions 
than others. 

Only a short time was needed to 
write the play. Then rehearsals be- 
gan. Suggestions of amusing things 
to do were now made. For example, 
a jack-in-the-box was _ introduced, 
allowed to pop out, and have funny 
stunts to do. 

The play was given and was declared 
a great success. What had been ac- 
complished? Simply a successful per- 
formance of a play? No, the results 
were numerous. 

During these weeks the children had 
been vitally interested in one huge 
project. It had permeated every min- 
ute of the day. It had afforded daily 
lessons in oral expression and English 
composition. There was no trouble 
with discipline, no loitering over les- 
sons, no home work unprepared, be- 
cause no time must be lost from the 


play. i 

The children loved the play, for it 
was their own work and it had re- 
ceived the approval of their audience. 
Had the time been well spent? Were 
the results worth while? I feel that 
they were tremendously so. 





Do We Encourage Careless- 


ness ? 
(Continued from page 39) 


In fact, many are not even legible. 
No wonder the office man has trouble 
with his stenographer. 

This article is not concerned with 
the methods of obtaining good work. 
Suffice it to say, if the teacher will 
undertake to teach carefully a few 
things rather than to hurry over 
many, good work can be demanded 
from normal children. If it can not, 
the course of study needs adjusting. 
But unless these principles are insist- 
ed upon from the first grade up, and 
in the home training also, securing 
satisfactory work in the higher grades 
becomes relatively harder, if not im- 
possible. 

I could point out many ways in 
which our inconsistent school practice, 
whether in the classroom or on the 
playground, tends to produce lack of 
responsibility. But I am sure that 
the suggestion is all that is necessary 
to provoke self-examination. 

Is it not true that we are apt to be 
oversympathetic, or improperly sym- 
pathetic, and thus fail in seeing that 
to be truly fair to the child we must 
help him to overcome his weaknesses? 
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12 In. Square— 
Hemstitched 


ERE’S a rare bargain direct 
from the Orient that will 
add charm to any luncheon or 
dinner table. Large size, hem- 
stitched table cloth, six hemstitched 
napkins to match. Both sides of rich- 
two-tone Japanese blue—closely woven— 
reversible. Guaranteed fast colors. Comes in beauti- 
ful designs—Blue Bird and Flowery patterns. 
Wonderful Present 
For a loved one. Xmas Holly Ribbon and beautiful 
colored holiday card free witheach set. Most unusual, 
for only the Flowery Kingdom of Japancould produce 
such beautiful design, fine workmanship and material 
at such a low price. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Just send your name and address on postal or by 
letter. When the table cloth and 6 napkins arrive, 
merely deposit with your postman 
F R E E only $2.49, plus carrying charges. 

No other payments of any kind. 
Xmas Holly Rib-} If not delighted, return in 5 days 
bon for wrapping | and your money refunded 
and beautifulcolored instantly. 


xNtineachset| CROWN SALES Co. 


put in each set, 
Order Now. 799 Broadway, Dept. P-115 New York 



















YOUTHTIME 


Malnourishment in youth- 
time predisposes to faulty 
development of body, bones 
and teeth. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


is the food-tonic that brings 
rich vitamin-factors to the 
body that every child 


or adult needs. 


“Story of Bill the Bold,” richly 
illustrated, supplied free to Primary 
Classes. State how many. 











Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 





LUDEN'S coudititns 


Small hin mode} fa. Plationm effect, ane 4 
ag for oxi hgh grade LAID Pe 
ga cs ing is beatin Wile Wats 
PERFUME CO., Dept B. 681, © 








Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one 
—any size—free of all cost. Read 
Page Seven. 





acewtninmmnnsietenensmmmesd (FTERLINC) & 


er air rifle for selling 8 : 
pee lentho-Nova Salve at 25c. SS 
S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. 0-327, Greenville, Pa. 












Brings tO 
DIAMY 





; GIMELY eend $2.00 for 


most 
price- ring offer es 
A perfectly cut, ran jue white, dia- 
seas: nant Reece cg 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL me 
god often days for any rqason whotooever. return 


at 
if ten s for 
funded to you, Send. gly 68.0, pos pha Le 
genuine steel whi ring in a - 
Seren cena ahaispereenret 
ance $6.46 a month pes S onthe, Price onty .50. 





NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 


is limited. It in. 
Bon’ delay. ust tend $2.00 aoa depoots, if 7oa wish to returt 
the diamond ring after trial, your deposit will be refunded. 
FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
Most completa, lewelry Catalog ever issued of 
. Watches and Jewelry — newest 
” designs at lowest prices. 
A full year to pay on everythin you 
der from our TWO M On 
oreer DOLLAR STOCK, 
Address Dept.1186 Est. 1895 


VY ROYAL 2ramoNn? 


| 5) Maiden Lane -NewYork 
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at while they 
last 


These are all we have 
left of a lot of genuine 
imported Champiere 
field glasses, bought 
when the French rate 
of exchange was lowest. 
“Champiere”’ always 
guarantees optical and 
mechanical _ perfection. 

See all distant ob- 
jects as though they were ten feet away. Wonderful 
for Nature study, bird observation, star easing. aboard 
ship, on hikes and auto trips. An ideal gift. 

This splendid binocular has 8 lenses, of finest op- 

Wonderful 
Power 






tical glass, over 1% inches in diameter. | 
light-gathering power and sharp definition. 
graduated on “mile scale’ from 1 to 12. 


Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00. 

Only 43 inches high closed, 6% inches extended. 
Great range. A good compass is attached to top bar. 
Tubes engraved, ‘“‘High Power Aviator’s Glass,” or 
“Army Long ange.’ Each instrument equipped 
with neck-strap loops and supplied with handsome 
case and straps. A wonderful bargain. Only 500 more 
at $7.95. Order direct from this ad. Money back 
if not satisfied. 

FREE Catalogue of Over 200 Glasses 

The world’s finest binoculars, 3x to 24x.  Tele- 

scopes for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 
Write America's Leading Binocular House 


to 9 
DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 3911, Elmira, New York 





Mouth Hygiene for School Children 


By Alfred C. Fones, D.D. S., School Director of Dental 
Hygiene, Bridgeport, Conn. In this small booklet, Dr. 
Fones has condensed his ideas on regimen and diet, as as- 
sociated with proper mouth hygiene. The illustrations are 
luable for teaching the y ger children the tooth brush 
drill, and its simple language makes the book suitable 
reading for the children of the upper grades. 
Pripe (stampe accepted) $.25. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
Special prices in eTGHT AND WEIGHT CHARTS 
These cards have weights and heights for boys on one side, and for 
girls on the other. Price 5c. each. Fifteen for 50c. Forty for $1.00. 


THE LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO., 37 West 39th St.,New York 








TakesOff41Lbs 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far 
too stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, 
explains how she reduced with success: 

“I had long wished for some means of re- 
ducing my 170 Ibs. Being a business woman I 
had no time nor money to waste on fads; but 
two months ago I decided to try a method that 
somehow seemed sensible. The trial didn't 
cost anything, it required only a week—so I 
gave Wallace reducing records a chance and 
here is what happened. 


“Easiest Thing I Ever Did” 


“Fifteen minutes each evening I took the re- 
ducing movements—to music. It was uncom- 
monly interesting; I felt better from the start. 
But I watched my weight, and that is what 
thrilled me; I lost 6% Ibs. that first week. 
Naturally, I ‘went on with it. The second 
week I lost 8 lbs. more. 

“I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course 
with Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, 
nor patent foods or drugs—I just got thin to 
music as the offer said I would. It was delight- 
fully easy. Today, my bathroom scale said 129 
—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!” 

Reduce without punishment: without any 
“reduced look!’ Proof that you can costs 
nothing. The trial is really free. Coupon 
brings the full first lesson—record and all— 
without payment now or on delivery. 
WALLACE 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a 
week's free trial the Original Wallace Reduc- 
ing Record. 
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I do not advocate penalty as the only 
remedy. If he can_ be inspired to 
form good habits, that is certainly 
the better way. But if unyielding 
measures are needed, it is our duty 
to use them. 

Of course we do not consciously 
teach carelessness; but if we allow 
such practice, we are guilty of foster- 
ing this habit. I wonder if most of 
us, after closely surveying our class- 
room methods, could not charge our- 
selves in some measure with the ir- 
responsibility shown by our pupils. 


A Problem-Project Study of 
Rubber 


(Continued from page 35) 


atrocities in the Kongo region, etc. 
England’s world monopoly, supply and 
shipping—the British Malay States 
exported $18,000,000 worth of rubber 
in 1917. Concessions to certain big 
companies—the Goodyear Company 
has a 20,000 acre concession near Me- 
dan, Dutch Sumatra. The restriction 
of output by the Rubber Growers As- 
sociation so that a price of from 50 to 
70 cents a pound may be assured. Re- 
claimed rubber—demand, value, proc- 
ess, Synthetic rubber—Germany’s 
forced use of rubber evolved from 
various chemicals during the war 
proved that so far the chemists can- 
not equal nature’s production in either 
cost or quality. 


Related Projects 


1. Prepare an illustrated lecture on 
(a) The Rubber Tree, Its Appearance 
and Life History; (b) The Life of a 
Rubber Gatherer—In the Jungles of 
Brazil, on a Malaysia Plantation; (c) 
The Most Valuable of the Hundreds 
of Plants from Which Rubber May Be 
Obtained; (d) Differences in Wild 
and Cultivated Rubber When Received 
at the Factory. 

2. Visit an automobile repair shop 
and observe the process of vulcaniza- 
tion; if possible, visit a rubber manu- 
facturing plant. 

3. From the U. S. Training Service, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, get “Training Bulletin No. 20: 
Training in the Rubber Industry— 
Rubber Shoes, Boots, Arctics, Tennis 
and Fabric Shoes, Tires and Inner 
Tubes.” (Price 25 cents.) In it note: 
steps in the making of gum shoes; un- 
der tire manufacture, learn about prep- 
aration of rubber; compare the man- 
ufacture of pneumatic, machine made, 
cord-fabric, wrapped, and solid tires. 
(Perhaps you can learn from your 
garage man wherein balloon tires dif- 
fer from these) ; note the steps in the 
making of inner tubes; note the things 
for which tires are finally inspected. 

4, Make a detziled study and com- 
parison of Belem and Singapore. 

5. Trace a map of the world. Indi- 
cate the rubber belt. Locate rubber 
producing regions, routes over which 
rubber is shipped, the chief shipping 
and receiving ports. 

6. From advertisements in current 
magazines, etc., make out a list of the 
chief rubber-using industrial plants in 
our country. 

7, Make a study of gutta percha, 
comparing and contrasting with rubber. 


Query: 

United States could grow 
enough rubber in the Philippine 
Islands to take care of our $300,- 
000,000 industry. What is our 
government’s attitude in regard to 
this matter? : 
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or LP Pe PAE: PRESTR 

Limited Time Only y, 
Gents’ 14 kt. gold filled 
Watch. Thin model, fancy [| 
engraved case. 10 jewel Lever 
movement, adjusted and reg- 
ulated stem wind and 
set. Regular $18.00 F 
value. Our special price f. 
only $7.95 plus 18¢ post- 
age. FREE a handsome 
i kt. goltl filled Wald- 
mar chain and knifeif 
you order promptly. 
Pay postman on arriv- 
al. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or moneyrefunded. 
Watch setin handsome 
velvet lined gift case, 

Order today. 
SUPREME 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 















This.chart helps you 
teach oral hygiene 


It is free if you mail us 


looth Neve 


pyaar ys 





the coupon below 


Teachers the country over are using the above chart. 
On it they paste gold stars beside the names of those 


pupils who regularly brush their teeth. 


Do you want to stimulate greater interest in your 
oral hygiene lessons? Do you want an easy way to 
teach your pupils the twice-a-day brushing habit? 
It will bring you 


Then mail us the coupon below. 
this helpful chart free. 


When you get your pupils brushing their teeth 
regularly, they are then glad to learn how to brush 
them correctly. In this you can easily instruct them. 

Correct brushing islargely insured when the right kind 
of brush is used. Do you recommend the right brush? 

There is but one scientifically correct tooth brush. 


That is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the curves of the tooth. 
Its saw-toothed bristles reach into the smallest crev- 
ices and prevent decay. Its large end tuft reaches even 
the backs of back teeth, so often not properly cleaned. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in Baby and Small sizes. 


These sell at 25c and 40c respectively. 


To insure correct brushing, remember to recom- 


mend the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


And to insure regular brushing, remember —today 


—to send for that helpful chart! 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., FLORENCE, MASS, 


Gentlemen: 


Send me free, one of your charts to help me encourage 
my pupils to brush their teeth more frequently. 







































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER at Special Reduced Prices 
ORDER ANY OF THESE BOOKS DURING NOVEMBER (either singly or in combination)AND PAY JANUARY 25TH IF MORE CONVENIENT—SEE PAGE 2 











For Teachers of All Grades, By 
very ay ans NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 
in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in flexible cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 
bination offers on page 2, 


























9 e Prepared by DR. LEVI 

eeley s uestion BOOK SEELEY. Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New 

Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 

Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New School Man- 

agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 

teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar, 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. S. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated: § FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for exam/nalions, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


= The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 
for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


6c H | Di d It 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
OW l Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 

For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which they found successful 
in their own work. ‘These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 

Because of the many requests received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to obtain more of the helps 
to be found in the ‘“Help-One-Another’’ department, we finally 
concluded to publish ‘‘How I Did It,” a book containing the most 
helpful of all the material published in this department. 

“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
school work, The following is a list of the departments with the number 
of topics treated under each: School Management (60); Arithmetic (39) ; 
Language (61); Geography, (26); Spelling (48); —. (32); Writ- 
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ing (9); Reading (42); siene (26); Decoration and Art (30); Na- 
ture Study and Agriculture 5); Domestic Science (10); Manual Train- 
ing (8); Music (20); Games (37); Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64) ; Miscellaneous (47). 


“*How I Did It’ will help you to solve the thousand and one little problems constantly arising in the 
schoolroom. It will make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. 

320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in full cloth covers. 
PRICE 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 


P ° al S ° from Twenty Years of Normal 
peer. ractical Selections “tnstractor-Primary Plans 

This book is adapted nal ye A teachers of all grades, every branch 
Ny Practical of study being represented. t contains: 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 











elections 


Xu ‘ Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
<Tay cat days observed in the schoolrooms. 

oad Presary Pons Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 

i) wi Qne hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 

topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 


Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Gongrersy, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
N, ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
x: That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, — 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 
A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in full cloth covers. PRICE, 80 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2 

















Prize -Winning Plans For Successful Teaching 


Here is a book that will be helpful to you every day of the year. 
It contains the most notable collection of Teaching Plans that has 
ever been assembled—real workable plans for putting ‘“‘pep” into 
every branch of school work and for solving the many perplexing 
problems that are constantly arising in a teacher's experience. 
This book is— 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP 6c" or PLans 
@ BOOK OF PLANS 

More than two thousand Plans were submitted by teachers in a 
nation-wide prize contest conducted by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. From this vast assemblage of material 
the committee of award selected what they considered the 129 best 
plans ; $2000 in cash prizes was awarded to their authors and these 
Prize-Winning Plans have been published in one 384-page book 
bearing the very fitting title of Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover 
practically every phase of a teacher's ‘work. There are plans for 
making all of the various sclfvol subjects interesting to the pupils; for keeping the younger 
pupils employed with profitable seat work; for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience 
and good deportment; for solving the discipline problem in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for the school ; 
for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire community, and in 
fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 

384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and Il 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including Twenty Mother Goose. 

The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always enjoy- 
able to children. Most teachers are 
familiar with the very attractive patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which have 
appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. These have been pub- 
lished in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book 
contains 30 large sized patterns includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose and all depicting 
characters familiar to every child. The 
following are the patterns in each book: 

BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen'’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, 
Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, 
Thanksgiving Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen 
of Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, 
Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Dafty-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker's 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. . 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and 
Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had 
a Little Pony, Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross Buns, 
Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, 
Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Old Woman, Little 
Nancy Etticoat. 

A small sketch, showing a suggested grouping, accompanies many of the patterns. Each 
book contains a full size poster in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 





























Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and II 


Fascinating Handwork Material. Thirty Large Sized Patterns In Each Book. 


No form of seat work is more interesting and instructive to 
pupils in the lower grades than the making of jointed toys. Miss ee, 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, ‘whose drawings are so familiar to teach- 
ers, has prepared for us a series of 60 jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the Instructor 
Jointed Toys. Each pattern is accompanied by directions for 
making and an illustration of the completed figure. The titles 
of the 30 patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC.: Clown and Donkey; Cat; 
Hound; Pig; Teddy Bear; Parrot; Billy Goat Gruff; Rooster; 
Easter Rabbit ; Ducky Daddles ; Elephant ; Pony ; Squirrel ; Turkey ; 
Santa Claus; Polar Bear; Alice and Her Dog; Tiger; Zebra; 
“Swan; Clown and Goose; Mary and Her Lamb. LITTLE CITI- 
ZENS: Joan from Brittany; Tonda from the Philippines; Olone 
from Greenland; Alfonso from Spain; Elsa from Holland; Yin 
Ti from China; Cherry Blossom from Japan; Pippa from Italy. 

BOOK II—SEESAW JOINTED TOYS: Teddy Bear; Two f 
Jolly Pigs; Christmas Rocking Horse; Dogs; Cats; Peter Rabbit; 
Two Roosters; Elephants; Jolly Clown and His Donkey. MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED 
TOYS: Old Mother Goose and Her Gander; Wee Willie Winkie; Tom the Piper's Son; 
Tommy Tucker; Baby Bunting; Queen of Hearts; Simple Simon; Humpty Dumpty: Daffy- 

















ence; Little Jack Horner; Ding Dong Bell; The Knave of Hearts; Lucy Locket; My Black 
en; Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; Handy Spandy. SANTA CLAUS. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 
Interesting Handwork Material That Will Aid in Teaching Geography 


This book is designed to teach children interesting and valuable 
things that they should know about other countries. There are 
eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and 

irls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. 

hese drawings are in outline and full directions for coloring them 
are given. The flags of the various countries whose little citizens 
are shown are reproduced in their true colors, with large outline 
drawings of the flags to be colored by the pupils. The child will 
thus learn to distinguish the flags of the different nations in a way 
never to be forgotten. The material in the book may also be used 
in playing several delightful games which will be found very help- 
ful in the teaching of geography. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in heavy 
paper covers. PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 























down-dilly ; Boy Blue; I Love Little Pussy; Polly Put the Kettle On; Sing a Song of Six-" 





Order from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. [,272<; 527,. 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


F Ajpne oo a the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
’ ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


_ Afew drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE 
FoR Your 


EYES 
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he , Any Wurlitzer Instrument 
ry In Your Own Home 


See for yourself thequality of these famousinstruments, 
the result of 200 years’ experience in musicalinstrument 
building. A weeks’ free trial in your own home—no obli- 
gationtobuy. Wurlitzer instruments are praised by 
masters in overs sphere of music for artistic quality, fine 
workmanship ease of playing. 


arranged in 1 thi: . A few 
Payments Stnis a day will pay for your instrument. 


Send for New Catalog— FREE 
} phate ee ieee a about 
Free Trial, Hasy Payment Pian’ No obligation. Write today! 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept. 1608 
117E.4th St..Cincinnati 329S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, 
©) 120W.42ndSt.,NewYork 250StocktonSt., San Franci 


Christmas Caras 


Let me mail you 15 beautiful Christmas 
Cards. All different; exclusive designs; 
brilliant colors. Genuine steel engraved, 
not just printed. Friendly, cheery mes- 
sages. Envelopes to match cards. $2.00 
value Sent —— for only $1.00. 
Money back if not pleased. Order today. 


Herman Goldberger, 108-E High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The little matter of 15 cents in stamps or coin will 
bring you on trial the PATHFINDER, an Illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's capital, for the 


Tew 






















Nation; a magazine that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the 
truth. If you want to keep posted this is 

en your means. If you want a magazine 

in your home which is entertaining and 

Will b H wholesome, the PATHFINDER is yours, If you 
u ring appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, 
briefly—here itis. Send 15 cents to show that you might 

like such a magazine and we willsend the PATHFINDER 

oul on probation 13 weeks—13 big issues. The 15 cents does 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 


THE PATHFIN e64 Langdon Sta., 





Send 
once 
to 


name end address st 

big beautifal {7 
wrist watch guare 

an! 25 years 

Rte ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SN Don’t delay — write now. 
4KT CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO. 

WHITE GOLD § Dept. K, 624 Broadway 


FILLED 
STUNTS and Starts for Speeches, 
for meetings, parties, clubs, 
lodges. A real book of 100 Live Ideas for the 
entertainment committee. Every stunt, plan 
and speech tested and proved. Highly endorsed 
by leading organizations. The standard book. 
A dollar is a pretty small sum for a Whole 
Handful of Snappy Stunts. You Don’t Pay 
Unless Pleased. Send no money. Pay post- 
man on arrival of book $1.00 and few pennies 
for collection charges. Illinois State Register, 
Stunt Book Mgr., Springfield, Illinois. 

















VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 











It is all the same to us—a Five, Six, 
Fight, Ten or Twelve Foot Flag for 
your School free of all cost. Name 
the size you want and you will get it. 
Read Page Seven. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Rural School and Community 
(Continued from page 84) 


do you think it profitable to set aside 
a day in this month for the discussion 
of the value of good books? Think of 
various interesting and entertaining 
ways in which such a day may be cele- 
brated. Read or recite the following: 
“The Land of Story Books,” Robert 
Louis Stevenson; “My Books,” Ben- 


nock; “What a Book Said,” Maxon 
Book Clark; “What Books Give,” 
Crabbe; “What We Know About 


Books,” Wordsworth. (All found in 
The Year’s Entertainments.) 


SONGS TO SING 

Glad Thanksgiving Day, New Com- 
mon School Book; The Star-Spangled 
Banner (various song books); The 
Song of Nature, Hanson’s Gems of 
Song; My Shadow, Churchill-Grindell 
Song Book No. II; When The Frost 
Is on the Punkin, and Marching Song, 
same, No. I; The Flag Goes By, same, 
Big III; Pilgrim Maidens, same, No. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THANKS- 
GIVING 


See current educational magazines, 
also the following books: The Year's 
Entertainments and Pieces and Plays 
for Thanksgiving Day, F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co.; Thanksgiving Enter- 
tainments, Sindelar, Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Read also: “The Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” Felicia Hemans; “The First 
Thanksgiving Day,” from Wiggin & 
Smith’s The Story Hour; “How Patty 
Gave Thanks,” from Poulsson’s In the 
Child’s World. 


Two Elementary Knitting 
Projects 


(Continued from page 53) 


The scarf illustrated is 134 yards 
long without the fringe. The amount 
of yarn used was 4 balls of gray, 1 
ball of orange, and 1 ball of black. 

The stripe is formed of 4 rows of 
black, 2 rows orange, 4 rows black, 8 
rows orange, 4 rows black, 8 rows 
orange, 4 rows black, 2 rows orange, 
and 4 rows black. The gray strip be- 
low the stripes is 5% inches deep. 

The fringe is made by winding the 
wool over a book or a heavy cardboard 
and cutting the yarn along one edge of 
the book or cardboard. Three strands 
of yarn are folded in the middle, then 
drawn through a stitch with a crochet 
hook. (See Figure V.) The ends of 
the fringe are drawn through the loop. 
(See Figure VI.) Pull the strands 
until the loop is tight. 

The two ends of the scarf are ex- 
actly alike. This scarf is 10 inches 
wide. 

It is well to plan your stripes with 
strips of colored paper or by drawing 
a full-size pattern with. crayons or 
water colors. 

Hither of these articles may be used 
for Christmas gifts. Similar scarfs, 
not so long and with very narrow 
fringe, make lovely gifts for a man or 
a boy. The stripes can be made par- 
allel with the long edge of the scarf 
instead of across the ends of it, if so 
desired. 

Editorial Note:—“Sewing Projects 
for December” is the title of Miss 
Grubb’s next article in which she de- 
scribes the making of three Christmas 
gifts, namely, a traveler’s case and 
two attractive handkerchiefs. 
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% si, ANEW BALANCING GAME 


Thrilling, fascinating, entertaining. 
Take yourself through the moun- 
tains, up steepinclines, around dan- 
gerous curves that would make the 
— traveler gag A keen 
eye ngs you out on —over 
chasms =A pitfalls. Be steady and 

ou come back home safely. Each 
neer point passed scores 10 points. 
Experts make runs of 3,000 points. 


Exciting FUN for EVERYBODY 


A ination holds you and you 
= ath pmo You cal, show your 








ther game. ame 

+ Sane aenily will, en, oF it— and any 
Op ee te 

parties. Reme! and a keen eye e 

An ideal gift Order now. Postpaid any address Only 50c 

= Canada e NOW. 

8 for frat t in your 8 a bersood to introduce this nove! game. 








Appleton Game Co.,524 Insur. Bldg., Appleton, Wis. 
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actly how. 


Begin To Earn 


ERE’S a most delightful new 
idea for women who want to earn 
extra money, not necessarily in 
spare hours, but in spare minutes 
at home! 

Perhaps you don’t realize that about 
thirty million dollars worth of greeting cards 
are sold in this country every 
year, and that the demand for 
them is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Indeed, to “scatter 
sunshine with greeting cards” 
is such a charming and such a 
convenient custom that it is 
rapidly becoming a_ national 
habit that promises to take the 
place of much of our old-fash- 
ioned letter writing. They are 
bought in amazing numbers 
every month in the year. There 
are cards for New Year’s Day, 
Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s 





Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Decoration Day, Graduation © 
Day, Independence Day, 


Friendship Day, Labor Day, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and, 
of course, Christmas—as well 
as all sorts of cards for birth- 
days, weddings, anniversaries, 
bon voyages, and any number of 


Pease dort bgt tal ran or Swe 
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AnEasyWayloTurn 
SpareTime Into Money 


Thousands of women are now earning big 
money by doing this new, delightful and 
simple work in spare minutes at home. 
You can do it, too. 
And there’s real profit in it! 


We show you ex- 


No Previous Experience Necessary 


Money At Once 


directions. These cards can then easily 
be sold for at least 10 cents apiece—which 
means that you get $10 for every hundred 
cards, for which you have paid only $2.98. 
You can easily tint a hundred cards, in two 
days’ spare time. 
many more, for no work could be simpler. 
But even at the conservative 
estimate of a hundred cards, 
your net profits are at least 
$7.00 in only two days, 


Many people do ever so 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
TINTING AND 
SELLING CARDS 


You pay only $2.98 for what 
you sell for $10. There are no 
strings to our offer—no further 
payments of any kind to be 
made for anything. We even 
give you, without.any charge, 
complete, though very simple, 
easy-to-follow instructions, not 
only for tinting but for selling 
the cards, 


SEND NO MONEY! 


dlentre! 





special occasions. And experi- 
ence has shown that the delicate 
hand-tinted greeting cards are 
by far the most popular. 


You Can Easily Make 
$7.00 Clear Profit 
in Two Days 

Anyone with any spare time 
at all can earn a substantial income by tint- 
ing these cards. No previous experience 
is necessary. A child can do it. And of 
course a grown person can do it faster 
and more proficiently. 
By taking advantage of our unusual offer, 
you will easily be able to earn at least $7.00 
in two days—even if you devote only your 
spare time to the work—more if you care to 
spend more time on it. Our offer is an 
unusual one—unparalleled by any other 
proposition that we know of, and one that 
has met with the greatest enthusiasm from 
all those who have tried it. 


This is Our Remarkable 
Money-Making Offer 


This is how it works: We send you 100 
charming greeting cards, with envelopes 
to fit, and a complete outfit of paints and 
brushes for all of which you pay only 
$2.98. The cards are printed on fine, heavy 
art cardboard, with delightful verses and 
outline illustrations for all occasions. All 
you have to do is to tint the pictures 





within the outline, according to our simple 





No offer like this has ever been 
made before. Where, indeed, could 
you find an easier, pleasanter, 
more profitable way to turn your 
spare time into so much money ? 
Here is something that should have 
an immediate appeal to every 
woman who wants to make money 
easily and quickly at home. It 
isn't really work — it's more like 
play — and there's real money in 
it! Don’t send us a penny. 

lust send for the cards, outfit and free instruc- 
‘ions an! pay the postman $2.98 plus the few 
cents posicge, when the package arrives. 

Don't miss this opportunity—don't put it off. 
Send the coupon today, and begin to earn money 
at once! 


THE GREETING CARD STUDIOS 


Dept. 1011, 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 





THE GREETING CARD STUDIOS, 
Dept. 1011 Adrian, Michigan 


Pleasc send me 100 assorted greeting cards, 
re dy for tinting, together with a complete 
outfit of paints and brushes, for which I will 
pay the postman $2.98, plus a few pennies 
postage, upondelivery. Itisunderstood that 
you will alsosend me, free, simple instruc- 
tions for tinting thecards and for selling them. 
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t Comfort no-seam sole 
|} smart seamed back leg 


| The Improved Vee Weave 
Process of Knitting 

| OMEN who have worn Burson 
| Hose know that the famous Vee 
Weave, shaping a stocking in the knit- 
ting, is an absolute assurance of perfect 
foot comfort, graceful shapeliness, long 
i wear and chic loveliness. 


eal Fe The New Burson Full Fashioned $1.00 
Stocking is almost unbelievable at the 
price. The beautiful fabric, Silk twisted 
with Artificial Silk, and the fine finish 
makes it look more expensive—and it 
wears a long time. 


Not a seam nor a knot in the whole 
foot, as smooth inside as outside, yet 
fully fashioned to fit at every point. 
: The leg is also full fashioned—shaped 
: in the knitting—with a style seam back. 


Then there is a Burson Mercerized at 
50c that is a wonder for wear and fine 
appearance. Both qualities are guar 
anteed to satisfy you in every way. 


Sold at Leading Stores 
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( Jashioned/Tose 
Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Silk — Regular and Outsizes 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Pré-Primer Days 
(Continued from page 52) 


them also, so as to give the child the, 
association both in the spoken and the 
written form. Show printed flash cards 
bearing the same names. Such direc- 
tions as those below, given in a num- 
ber period until the children are fa- 
miliar ‘with them, may later be utilized 
as seat work. 


NuMBER LESSON No. 1 
Using Blocks, or Paper Parquetry 
Forms 
Find a circle. 
Find a square. 
Find a triangle. 
Find a rectangle. 
Find a red square. 
Find a blue triangle. Etc. 
NUMBER LESSON No. 2 
Using Crayolas, Chalk, or Charcoal 
Draw a circle. 
Draw a square. Etc. 
Draw a brown triangle. 
Draw a blue square. Etc. 


NUMBER LESSON No. 3 
Using Colored Sticks 


Make a circle. 

Make a triangle, Etc. 
Make a red square. 
Make a green rectangle. Ete. 


NUMBER LESSON No. 4 

Using the Bean Bag 
Let the children play the number 
game in which, from a mark upon 
which he stands, one of them tosses 
the bag into a circle drawn upon the 
floor, scoring (for instance) two for 
each time the bag falls within the 
bounding line. Write upon the board 
the different scores he may make— 
“two,” “four,” “six,” “eight,” or “ten.” 
When he misses, let him poi. t to the 
score he has made. The child making 
the highest score wins. Teach “three” 
and “six,” “four” and “eight” in the | 
same way. 
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NuMBER Lesson No. 5 
Using the Ruler---- - é 
After teaching-the divisions of the 
ruler, utilize for incidental reading the 
facts: pupils have learned by giving 
them directions as for seat work, thus: 
Draw a line one inch long. 
Draw a line two inches long. 
Draw: four. squares. - -- 
Draw five r rectangles, . Etc. 


READING LESSONS CORRELATED 
WITH NATURE STUDY 


Following the study of a fall flower, 
the nasturtium, for instance, develop 
from the children a reading lesson 
based upon the subject. Introduce the 
form and idea of a title to a story by 
suggesting that the discussion is to be 
limited to a certain subject, as “Parts 
of the Nasturtium.” Write the title 
upon the board. When a suitable 
statement is secured from the children 
upon this subject, write it below, thus: 


The nasturtium has roots. 
It has a stem. 

It has leaves. 

It has a flower. 


A second lesson is based on the Col- 
ors of the Parts of a Nasturtium: 


The roots are white. 

The stem is green, 

The leaves are green. 

The flower is orange. 

The dark makes the roots white. 

The light makes the stem and 
leaves green. 

The flower is orange to call the 
bees. 

A third lesson may be based upon 
the Uses of the Parts of a Nasturtium. 

The roots get food and water from 
the ground. 

The stem takes food and water to 
the flower. 

The leaves get food and water 
from the air. 

The flower makes seeds. 

Let each of these lessons be mimeo- 
graphed upon slips of paper, one for 
each child. When a child has shown 
himself capable of reading what is 


























MAJESTIC 
The World’s 
Largest Ship 











See 


DON'T deny yourself the cul- 
tural advantages of Euro- 
pean travel. Don’t miss the 
vivid scenes, and the new ex- 
periences that will be the 
treasures of a lifetime. 


Europe Next Summer 


But begin now to make your 
plans. Make Europe your defi- 
nite objective for next summer. 
On our Cabin steamers, in the 
Second Cabins of our express 
liners, and on our Third Class 
summer tours you'll find agree- 
able companions — students, 
professors, professional men— 
travelers who know that the 
joys and rewards of travel need 
not be measured in terms of 
money spent. 


Cost of steamship fare is no 
longer prohibitive. Completely 
comfortable and very attractive 
accommodations may be had 
at a figure well within the reach 
of the limited vacation budget. 


For further information apply to us or to your local steamship agent. 


YAWHITE STAR LINEL7 


AMERICAN LINE > S] RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway New York City 




















A Food and 


the Food Kingdom. 


in food education. 
This is just one of 


a magazine of ideas. 

lessons, The story of 
ond grade teacher in 
Montana. A new type 


Nebraska, 


Food and Health E 


Health Education for 











37 West 39th Street, 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 
37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Swartz Rose play. 


Name. 


Prepared under the Supervision of 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 


Professor of Nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Foremost Nutrition Specialist. 


HIS play is primarily planned for the lower grades and shows the child’s 
conception of King Milk and Lord Bread, shown herewith, and others of 
It is full of suggestions to all grades and, sponsored by 

such an eminent nutrition specialist, should be eagerly sought by all 


Food and Health Education, 


Every home economics teacher realizes 
the value of new devices for putting over food and health 


carried out in Seattle gives new zest to the work in Lincoln, 
The plan of cooperation of all health education 
forces in Binghamton, N. Y., 
for similar work in other localities. 


food and health lessons; suggestions for new forms of team 
work both in and out of the class room; ideas for school dra- 
matics; and gives the teacher constant contact with the best 
thoughts on teaching from all over the country; in short, it 
is a live journal for live teachers. 

Start the school year right with a fresh stock of new ideas. 
One dollar sent to our office now will brin 


September number featuring the Mary Swartz Rose play. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one 
year (12 issues) beginning with the September number, featuring the Mary 


Health Play 


interested 


the things in the September issue of 


an original yen tried out by the sec- 
Buffalo, is helpful to the teacher in 
of community health work successfully 


assists in arousing enthusiasm 
And so it goes, 


ducation carries hints on impromptu 


g you Food and 
twelve months, beginning with the 


New York, N. Y. 
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printed there, let him take his lesson 
home to read to Mother and Father. 
Besides the joy the child will find in 
his ability will be the satisfaction of 
the parents that these few weeks in 
school have proved profitable despite 
th.fact that the child may not have 
made the acquaintance of a primer. 
Another lesson, developed similarly 
from the children, may be suggested 
by the study of seed dispersal, as: 


How Seeps ARE CARRIED 


Some seeds are carried by the 
wind. 

Some seeds are carried by the wa- 
ter. 

Some seeds are carried by animals. 

Some seeds are carried by people. 

Some seeds are carried by falling 
and rolling. 

Dramatize the history of the season’s 
bird study, thus: 

Be the father bird, John. 

Be the mother bird, Mary. 

Find a tree for your nest. 

Find sticks and grass for your 
nest. 

Build your nest. 

Be the baby birds, Ethel, Susan, 
Helen, Doris. 

Feed the baby birds, mother bird. 

Feed the baby birds, father bird. 

Teach the baby birds to fly, father 


bird. 
Teach the baby birds to fly, moth- 
er bird. 
Fly, baby birds. 
Find a worm, baby birds. 
Hop on the ground, baby birds. 
Fly up into the tree, baby birds. 
Be the cold winter wind, Arthur. 
Shiver with cold, birds. 
Fly away South! 
Fly away! 
EpitTor’s Note: This is the last of 
a series of three articles by Mrs. Jay. 


The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 42) 


Future America, like present-day 
America, is to be a democracy. This 
country will never tolerate an heredi- 
tary king or a proletarian dictator. A 
democracy presupposes a high general 
level of intelligence and trained lead- 
ers. The fortification of democracy is 
the public school. And you, Rita, are 
an officer in charge on one of the para- 
pets. 

You are watching vigilantly over 
your first grade to see that the major- 
ity of your children attain to that de- 
gree of proficiency in the subjects out- 
lined in the course of study which will 
enable them to pass on to the fortifi- 
cation next higher up the hill. If you 
are a good officer and if your children 
are average children, from two thirds 
to three quarters of them will make 
the grade. But you are an officer in 
charge of your parapet for another 
reason more important than the first: 
To discover in your children qualities 
of leadership in order that they may 
be given the special training which the 
leaders of Future America must have. 

A high general level of intelligence 
and trained leaders—and you are on 
sentry duty in the first grade to watch 
closely for leadership and to sound a 
glad welcome whenever a_ possible 
leader comes in view. 


Your affectionate uncle 
ALBERT. 


Checking Arithmetic Work 
By Mrs. A. M. Felknor 


In many arithmetic recitations and 
papers this year I paid special atten- 
tion to teaching the children to prove 
or check their work. To many chil- 
dren it is a revelation that all of their 
work can be verified. Especially is this 
knowledge helpful to them on tests. 
Many of my pupils improved fifty per 
cent on tests when they could check 
their work. They were able to tell 
definitely whether the work was right 
or wrong instead of trusting to blind 
chance, _ Many of the daily papers were 
handed in ed checked, showing that 
the pupils really enjoyed doing it. 
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You Can Be Sure of Excellence 
in School Seating 


= iLL stamina of “American” desks 
Zen isa known quantity. Their rep- 
£4 utation for silent, unobtrusive 
service is nation wide. And... 
to make assurance doubly sure . . . 
their excellence is guaranteed. 






Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 


51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the _ picturesand describes fifteen models 
country have stockson hand now for classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation of youremer- insuring the right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need. 


erican Seating Compan 
16 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You! 

















pay 2 / 
csemmuee NO More Walflowgs/ 


EANTEN eetrsce nex PT ES 4 
rn Saas | You Can Now Learn to Be a Popular OP 
No. a-- Six Pencils [assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket 


LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c 4 i 4 ° : 
No. b--Three Pencils (assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed Dancer in One Evening. Here s How . i _— 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 60c 























OU can have a good time at the next party you go 








EDNAL. HILL to—don’t sit by and envy others. You can learn 
EONAL.HILL to dance the latest steps—overnight—without music 
aldillaicul CONAL HILL or partner. Dance every step like a professional—and 
or EO OE become absolutely at ease on any ballroom floor. Arthur 








No, o-<'Phiee Assctted coloe Béncite, Mame-in Gold<Holly Boe Se Murray, instructor to the Vanderbilts, is willing to give 
Order by No. Print out Names, Send Check or Money Order. you the same ~_ class instruction yg = ay nothing. 
UNIVERSAL PENCIL co 83 West 60th Street, 250,000 have already taken advantage of this offer. 

° New York City It doesn’t make any difference whether you know one step 
from another—even if you never danced before——-you can learn 
in a few hours, Mr. Murray is_so_positive of this that he is 
There’s good news for every teach- | willing to send you five lessons FREE as proof. 








. . He will tell you free: (1) The Secret of Leading; (2) How 
er on Page Seven. Right now 1s a to Fon (3) How to Gain Confidence; (4) A Fascinating 
good time to look it over! Fox Trot Step; (5) A Lesson in Waltzing. Enclose 10c¢ to 
cover the cost of printing and postage, and the lessons will be 
sent to you by return mail. No obligation! Surprise your 
e e friends Write today to ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 325, Posed t 
Private St Fs | 1onery 801 Madison Ave., New York City. ein Bow 
etar dancer 
Miri tal asad abitee | FIVE LESSONS FREE COUPON of the Folie 
and Arthur 
< - Murray. 


4 100 Envelopes ARTHUR MURRAY, STUDIO 325, _ 


200 Sheets. 801 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Send the FIVE FREE LESSONS. I enclose 10c 


| — orcoin) to pay for the postage, printing, 
etc, 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or F lexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 
and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 
petent writers for use as supplementary readers. 

This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 
being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. The list includes Indus- 
tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each, They are printed in clear, readable type on 
a good grade of paper and many are profusely illustrated. The covers of both the 
paper and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable. 


Look over the accompanying list carefully. Note the abundance of splendid material 
offered. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 





SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 


In Strong Paper Covers $4 cruts.a dozen, $7.0 = (7 Cents a Copy) 
6G@s°ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers $144 5 dozen, $12.00 2 (12 Cents a Copy) 
peas-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Flexible Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the following list is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned. 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 





and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


















































Complete Graded List of Titles FOURTH YEAR—Continued SIXTH YEAR—Continued 
LITERATURE 256 Bolo the Cops. Bor. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 22 Rab and His Friends 
FIRST YEAR* 90 _ a Seleet iene eo a4 — me Ryd , —, 48 head ad oor ge =. 24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
songfellow— (Village ack- | 2¢ Voyage to Lillipu vs 7 Four ore Great usicians thorn 
: , b smith, Children’s Hour, | 293 Hansel and. Grettel, and 116 Old English Heroes 25 The. ‘Miraculous Pitcher- 
FABLES AND MYTHS 31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends _ and others) Pretty Goldilocks 117 Later English Heroes Hawthorne 
6 Fairy Stories r: the _— ot — sk teeta Bs Japanese Myths and Fagende 804 Story Lessons in Everyday et cee 4 ee seremation 128 7. Minotaur—Hawthorne 
27 Eleven_Fables from Ais 0 ‘ E 3 Stories from the esta- Manners 33 Stories o A le of Jhite Llills 
28 More Fables from Aisop LITERATURE ment 312 Legends from Many Lands 187 Lives of Webster” rand Clay and ie mote tee 
aan indian Myths x te] pother Goose, Reader a3 de sae ay gf btttent) 314 7, yoy Bugle and 13S ed of Pag mi 119 _— " 4 
Nursery Tales _ , irs erm Primer 71 Tolmi o 1e Treetops ther Storie 9 Stories o eroism ryant’s hanatopsis, an 
288 Evimset fon f ableland 230 ame, and Jingle Reader 173 tabu the Lattle 1. Lake Dweller | 331 Ban ane Katherine in Hol- 307 gory | Lalayetie . 220 —% roms . vin ‘ 
3s fables ¢ ales d for Beginners 73 Tara o 1e Ten 98 Story o oger Williams en Selections from Long- 
NATURE 245 Three Billy -Goats Gruff, and 195 Night Before C hristmas and | 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 209 Lewis and Clark Expedition fellow— (Paul Revere 's 
1 Little Plant People-I Fy = Old-Time Stories Other Christmas _ Poems | 333 Chang Fu_ Chen; a Little 224 Story of William Tell Ride, The Skeleton im 
2 Little Plant People—II 329 A Queer Little Eskimo and Stories (Any Grade) Chinese Girl 253 Story of the Aeroplane Armor, etc.) 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories + +4 Story = | Caste 121 Selections from oleh 
57 Story o neels (The Wonderful One Hoss 
SECOND YEAR* 286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Shay, Old ‘Tronsides, and 
OU UM 64 OR MORE 310 Story of Lrances Willard | 122 The’ Tie 
11520 ta é ory of Frances Willar 22 The Pied Piper of Hameli 
re te AND wn Soldier and a pstevensont meat D BLE N BERS ¢ PAGES EACH sande on THE STATES 161 aerouning © bs “ ae 
Feats dal | > ft mg 4 H he Grea arbuncle, Mr. 
“a ee deg & ents Goris sd For Various Grades as Indicated 508 Story of Florida Higginbotham's eas tro: 
36 Littl ted Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Child Pperereinteiaecomenecnae . 509 Story of Georgia phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
$e ate al the Beanstalk, | 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails PRICE, POSTPAID, IN STRONG PAPER COVERS B11 Story of Ilinois 162 The ‘Pyamies—Hawthorne 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 268 Four Little Cotton-Tuils in 512 Story of Indiana : 1e Golden  Fleece—Haw- 
pavune "AND INDUSTRY __ “Winter [Play Ex. 2 Pompe pee : (12 Cents a Copy) 513 Story of Iowa 3 thorne | 
3 Littl Wo kers (Animal | 289 Four Little Cotton-Tails at undred in quantity orders 515 Story of Kentucky 222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-I. 
oi tal . 270 Four jattle Copan. Tails in Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. e+ ed | Michigan 293 Kory Of Rerseus) II 
39 Little AV ood Friends ant AC ~ Se uife Reader Se a aaa 521 Story of Minnesota 2 ingsle reek Heroes—II, 
2s Japan—A_ Child- 523 Story of Missouri (Story of Theseus) 
40 Wing gs and Stings 300 Four Little Bushy-Tails PRICE, POSTPAID, IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS 525 Story of Nebraska 225 Tennyson's Poems-Sel, 
oi} Btory of on of the Hills | 301 Patriotic Bushy- Tails $2.16 a dozen, $18.00 a (18 C nt Co 528 Story of New Jersey 226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
ni tt and Dry Soil | 802 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories hundred in quantity orders ents a Py 533 Story of Ohio pine and Other | Stories—Dickens 
Pianta). ‘ais , 303 The Rainbow Fairy Smaller orders ay en ee 536 Story of Pennsylvania 229 Responsive Bible Readings 
BICeRAPHY 308 Story of Peter Rabbit, Py. 540 Story of Tennessee 258 pilgrim» Progress (Abr.) 
wg od ~ ge ® Mayllower $17 — ee of Gis Tires 401 Adventures | of | Pinoc- 407 A Dog of Flanders—La BiG oa & of Witt Virginia 307 Theat t Stories Benjamin 
45 Toyhood of Washington 318 — "Atorice of the “Dhree » qeltio—Collodi (4th gr.) Ramee (5th grade) Story of Wisconsin Franklin_and Others 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln Pigs 402 ae BS cge A ae 408 .— —. ie) ven RATURE 284 Story of Little Nell *(Cond. 
LITERATURE 830 Ten Little Indians 208 Her abies 409 FE no tangy Wg Ne tound: 10 Snow _Image—Hawthorne from Dickens) [thorne 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha 03 Harmful and Helpful In- land History (44 pag- 1 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Haw- 
sects (6th grade) 3) BI ak iP (6tl aa 12 ienens of Sleepy Hollow— 4d The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
THIRD YEAR* 404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 400 deuce ot deol Irving 328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 
2 amee (5th gr: ry 1 
FABLES AND, yn an C lalate 59 Bier, of the Boston Tea 405 a Roosevelt (6th | 411 bit tle vd aime (Exnre SEVENTH YEAR* 
6 Puss_ in Boots and Cinderella ' ade ond.) —Mulock (gr. 
4; Greek Myth be +4 ee ie ne Merten 406 The _ Bug-Poe (8th 412 Aice fae Lemon bee t Mil 235 Foams ma Knowing— 
48 Nature Mytis | * a 4 es— grade ‘arro 1 grade 1e ourtship oOo iles 00. —Grammar 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries : I (New Amsterdam) Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
102 ‘Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 65 Child Life in the Colonies— 14 Evangeline—Longfellow ses—Part I 
146 Bleeping Beauty and Other os Chija Tite im. the: Colonies it ee R 239 Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 
Stories ale os— 2 Mi ¥ i ses— 
174 Sun Myths IIL (Virginia) FIFTH YEAR* from “the Town “Sum ne 241 Stor va the Iliad (Con- 
175 Norse Legends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution— Hawthorne vith, deiised) ~Church ae 
176 Norse Legends, I, scan ts (Bthen Allen gad the NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 Story of the Aineid (Con- 
itz Legends of the Rhineland 69 § yreen Mountain Boys) II 92 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare (Ode. on Immortality, We i densed)—Church [erature 
282 Siegfried, The Scat, af prim of ee oo 23 Story of Silk 265 Four Little Discoverers in Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, | 251 Story of Language and Lit- 
oeq moter Ihine Leg ¥ 70 ( ogg tm -~% 94 Story of Suga _, Panama ete. 252 Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
289 The. | ‘Man, Whe ebittie r Wilk (iat thebeampten) 96 weet ~- Drink (Tea, Cof- | 274 esins =, Grandfather’s 124 Rejections from Shelley and | 254 Btory F gf a — 
\ ries > ee an ‘ocoa 1air—Hawthorne eats on rom Scott 
292 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II | 275 When° eenvth Colony 125 rhe Merchant of Venice— | 259 The Last of the Mohicans 
of the Moon, and Other | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses Was You Selections—Shakespeare (Cond. from Cooper 
Stories 165 m4 Babies | 240 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 147 Story of King Arthur, as | 260 Oliver Twist (Condensed 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 65 Gemila, the Child of the 263 The Sky Family LITERATURE told by Tennyson from Dickens 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets Desert, and Some of Her 230 Making of the World 8 King of the Golden River— 149 The Men Without a Coun- | 261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 6 — 281 Builders of the World uskin try—Hal side Inn—Longfellow 
51 Story of Flax 166 ouise on te Shine and in 283 Stories of Time 9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 192 Story of “Jean Valjean 296 Uncle Tom's Cabin (Con- 
h2 Story of Glass NOTE: on, “164 "165 166 are HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY thorn 193 Selections from the Sketch _ _ensed from Stowe) 
ass Story of = tae Ww aterdrop the stories from’ “Seven Little 16 oe of the North- 183 Story vot Sindbad the Sailor 196 The Gay oh H ie gt (s 7 te ‘yy 
33 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | gor : ec ee istory _in Verse (Sheri- ‘ le Gray mee * aw- i Gensed irom Wickens 
board-l. | Story of ‘Tea 5g Ry Fe a PO 80 ocr of the Cabots dan’s Ride, Independence thorne [Selected 807 The Chariot Race-Wallace 
137 3 Werthe's - Cup- and Bonheur) D8 et ee 113 Lite “frattydowndilly and 314 line She cThomas, Sour B15 Story of Armenia 
board—II, _ Story of Sugar, tee tittle, Co 99 Story of Thomas Jefferson Other _ Stories—Hawthorne Sketch Book—Irving 316 Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
Coffee and Salt +4 atte Goody Two Shoes 100 Story of Bryant 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 216 Lamb’s Tales from  Shake- speare — Part II — (Hamlet, 
138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 58 § iets, Seo Alice and 101 Story of Robert E. Lee “se aba pe Poel a. . Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
ar Story of Rice, side B Ms . 5 Story of Canada : <i erchant o Yenice, Mac- 
Curranta, Hon oe i 67 = _ Story of Robinson 106 Story of Mexico {[enson | 194 Wintier, Pon eee beth) nat BPS Mites and Its Mysteries 
203 Little Plant People of the 18 rusoe : 107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- | 199 Jackanapes [Ramee 231 The Oregon Trail (Con- | 279 The True Story of the Man 
Waterways 7 ‘or Bra — — +73 ory Fn ag H +44 ane Child of Urbino—De la densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY nce ing ee reall 2 Biographica ories—Haw- | 208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections ‘ 
4 Story of Washington 2°27 Our Animal Pyasnna and 141 wince an Grant sat — ¥. noma — onl k EIGHTH YEAR* 
of Sry of the Pilgrivas ong plow to Treat Them 144 Story of Steam ~ i-intenediate LITERATURE 154 Scott's Lady of the Lak 
44 F emcee Barly. Americans 7 Fpeme 1-Primary Knowing— i$? need of mma 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 7 Gant a -_ Lowell 
wf gbunith, Stundishy "Penn" | 321 The Adventures of the Rub- 125 Story Or Ble Pag 250 ARM OTHE SOT, onan HS Yin of Ri taumal-Lowet | 155 Rhee, and Other, Poe 
Rs Story of Columbus 322 They Wit p rog wall "tee 150 Story by fat Firat Crusade Wind, Selection from— ‘ Berns wend Teanh . ~< Selested: oe Biographs 
> ~ 3 . ¢ Sto Fath 3 ve s] 4 Toahing ie * s 
Bi Story of Louisa M. Alcott | 323 Meaith Stories and Ruymes {91 Story of LaBelle ee Panic | ons ChRCoM AE tog and Stories u56 Gene af tee Ausland, Wc-| ‘Geom ged Fit tame 
FOURTH YE AR* 217 Story | prance Nightin- } 309 Moni the Goat Bo ‘a iner—Coleridge [Poems 169 See Se Mean thos 
218 Story o eter Cooper 313 In Nature’s Fairyland 127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Ss raphy_and Selected Poems 
MATURE AND INDUSTRY — / $4 Story of David Crockett SIXTH YEAR* ee ~ ee te ee ee 
» Hto é > » 7 ™ 
76 Story of Wheat Peo 86 Story ot Sent Ba 9 I  hit- AR 130 —_ aly oe oo 215 Libs of Samuel Johnson— 
77 Story Cotton P 9 * : Shakespea speare acaulay 
144 Conduests “of Little Pint | 97 Aettd Fplton) oro 10D taits “of the, Forest’ (Rub- | 347 tt 1,Saw in Japan—Grifis 131 Machetli—Selections — Shake- | 221 Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I II (Morse and Edison) ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) Country [Canal 142 — amd of the Lake— een poeta Addison, in 
181 Stories of the Stars 88 American Naval Heroes 249 Flowers and Birds of Iilinois 285 St f P d th ; Ape orth _- 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The (Sones: Pa stat Farragut) 298 Story of Leath her H 4 ory oO anama and the 143 Building of the Ship and Book IV—Advance 
mgTORY AND BIOGRAPHY | Sf: eemn7te fed Kit Canon il aaa 325 A Visit to Hawaii 148 Horatius, ‘Ivey, the Ar. | > "Biches ‘ast 
91 Story of Eugene Field GEOGRAPHY pines 5 ; 
Lab page aes AE ext soe fice mada—Macaulay —Sco 
Be en CT nates | TS eee hy ED and TLE Great Buropean, Cities ~ T |) ROMGULTURE, in Animal 250 Bunker, Hill Aldress-Selee- | 276 Landing of the , Pierims 
a8 fern of, the, Beckweots, Z 169 ary of ona, 0 of Arc 115 Great European Cities - Il Husbandry—Book I, (Horses oll ge ne, Sw Be 805 weron) — Wi epater sling 
81 Story of De Soto Siitenean: teen {ieynoids. and P Mfurinay a 168 Ghat teen Ce 272 Fone Mig =n n Animal a nee | Masquerade ~ fiaw: 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 243 Famous Artists—III- (Millet) (St. Petersburg and Con- | ~ “TIugbandsy Book It. (Sheep reese tnapasaninniag maned 
83 Story of Printing 248 Makers of European History stantinople) and Swine) * See note in regard to grading below prices at top of page. 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
, work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 
me incresses nerve force and 
tion for work returns 
A teaspoonful three times a 
ay in a glass of cold water. 
Refreshes and stimulates. 
ental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 
alnon alcoholic, Scientific. 
= proud. Constant in 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 


W-49 3-24 | 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


TRAVEL and EARN ¢% 
BIG MONEY ip as 


SS Join our staff of educated, ambitious men 
and women. Our training and field super- 
vision will enable you to earn from $2,000 
to $5,000 your first year without previ- 
ous experience, Opportunity for advance- 
ment, Resident and traveling representa- 
tives desired. Write today giving age, ed- 
ucation, and experience. Dept. 101 = 

IOI E ID AVE 
an CON OS: 


Earn An Extra Salary 


Increase your income. Devote your spare time to securing 
subscriptions to HYGEIA, the health magazine of the 
American Medical Association. Every teacher. parent, 
nurse, physician and school a_ prospect. LIBERAL 
COMMISSION. Write for particulars. 

HYGEIA, Dept.N, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 











































Every school should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free. 


Read Page Seven. 
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Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING Bhotee. Men 
or 'e tea 
Furentee employment and furnish 
AG ENTS—< PROFITS—$5 to $15 daily 
Introducing new st: Guar- 
ry. You write orders--we deliver and collect Outfit furnished, 
° Crocheting 
Ladies Wanted Anywhere “ochctiv: 
boys & Earn Xmas Money 
St. Nicholas, 2814 Glenwood Rd., Dept. 36, Brooklyn, N. Y 
List free. TOEPP SHOP, Middletown, N. Y 
illustrated booklet. Reedcrafters, 724 11th St., Wash., D.C. 


women. No selling or sarvassing. ch ae 

ORKING OUTFIT 

EE. Limited offer. Write today. ARTCRAFT STU- 

DIOS, Dept. C1, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
iyle u 

anteed Hosiery -- must wear or replaced free-- YOUR PAY IN 

ADVANCE--steady income --repeat orders -- experience unneces- 
all colors and grades including silks--wools--heathers. 

Mac-O-Chee Textile Co., Room 28111, Cincinnati, O. 

Instructions, completed sample and price. 10c silver. 

PARIS ART WORKS, 12, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

BOYS & 
Is. Sel . 
We fo, 8 St Be gholag Chtepnag ons, Gel foe $05 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
All kinds ; 6¢_up ; what book or apecial subject wanted? 
FOR YOUR 

$2.00 PER HOUR spake’ Tink. 

Become our local reedcraft instructor, Send 10c for 

12 articles werth $3. 





EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 















High er air rifle for selling 8 ¥ 
bodes Menthe Neve vi 


Salve at 25 cents. (=a 
U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.C-327,GREENVILLE, PA. 





WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a 
Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock com- 
pounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kan, 


DA omen | 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ingor soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capita! $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Charm of Dramatization 
(Continued from page 60) 


one timid, self-conscious boy, who 
would keep his face down on the desk 
for half an hour, when embarrassed. 
After playing the part of ‘The Old 
Troll,’ he never again showed signs of 
timidity. He became the star pupil of 
his class. He had learned self-control 
through play.” 

When the children had settled them- 
selves, the play began: 

“By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 
There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed_ the little Hiawatha.” 
_ So it glided on, the children showing 
In every movement that they had 
caught the rhythm of that wonderful 
old legend. 

The brave Iagoo strode through the 
forest, halting to teach the little Hia- 
watha how to shoot. The noble Hiawa- 
tha grown to manhood, his visit to the 
Ancient Arrow-Maker, the return with 
his bride Laughing Water, were all 
very impressive. 

The coming of the white men was 
represented by twelve little boys. Hia- 
watha welcomed them, and they smoked 
the peace pipe together. Then came 
the grand finale: “Hiawatha, amid 
varied farewells, sailed away at sunset 
to the Land of the West Wind, to the 
Land of the Hereafter.” . ° 

For a few minutes there was an al- 
most “holy silence.” The teacher and 
principal knew the “lively bunch” had 
ay regenerated—their souls had been 
ed. 
“What wonderful results!” exclaimed 
the visitor. “This beautiful story of 
outdoor life satisfies the child’s love of 
nature. Little Hiawatha’s love for 
the birds and animals of the forest 
creates in children a kindly feeling 
towards all animals. Hiawatha’s 
brothers become their brothers. 

“Yes,” said the teacher, “dramatiza- 
tion helps to make children beautiful 
readers; they get that natural expres- 
sion which comes only from living a 
story. It also improves their conversa- 
tion, and they acquire natural, grace- 
ful movements; but its effects are more 
far-reaching than merely to enliven 
the studies of the schoolroom. It 
broadens the character and develops 
the soul. Dramatization awakens the 
latent spiritual power which dwells in 
every little child, only waiting to be de- 
veloped. No longer do I implore the 
children to sit still and study; instead 
they clamor to do exactly the things I 
want them to do.” ‘ 

“A wonderfully lively bunch,” said 
the principal as he was leaving the 
room. “Lively,” laughed the teacher, 
“but normal.” 


Written Composition in the 
Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 36) 


tive work that will destroy the thought. 

The following is an actual composi- 
tion written by a first-grade child. 
The words in parentheses are inserted 
for the benefit of the reader. 


Wuat I DIp 


I plad drop . 
the hashef (handkerchief) 
and conr (corner) 

ball. 

and had lot 

of fune (fun) 

with my fen (friend) 

My fen nam 

is Mary 

She is fat. 

These individual written composi- 
tions will show what corrective les- 
sons are needed by the whole class, 
by groups within the class, and by in- 
dividuals. Corrective lessons on the 
most evident difficulties should be 
planned for those needing them. 
These lessons may be for many chil- 
dren or for only a few and may be 
oral lessons or written ones. ' 

The greatest errors in the composi- 
tion entitled “What I Did” are: sen- 
tence sense, filling each line, spelling, 
indention of first line. Probably many 
children will make the same errors. 
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We Will Be Pleased To Send 


This CATALOG} 





Now Ready *:-=!is« 


Try Gift Buying by Mail from this | [iM 
Beautiful Catalog this year — and , 


Save Both Time and Money. 


This FREE 164 Page Catalog 
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To Every Reader of 





is elaborately illustrated. To look through its 
thousands of items is a rare treat in itself 


whether you order or not. 
Here’s a hint of what you’ll find. 


Jewelry | Diamonds Watches 
Silver Pearls Toilet Sets 
Cut Glass Clocks Umbrellas 
Gold and Silver | Leather Goods French Ivory 





Pens & Pencils | Gifts for Men,for Women, for Baby, etc. 


Following Are A Few Suggestions: 



















Delivery Prepaid to Any Address. 


Money refunded unless entirely satisfied, 












14K Solid White Gold The latest model 












40960NSR 
14K Solid White Gold Wrist Watch with 15 jeweled 
guaranteed accurate movement. Black or gray silk 
ribbon bracelet with white solid gold clasp. Platinum 
finish beautifully engraved dial, $21 50 
a remarkable value for . 


36683NS—Solid White 
Gold Ring, richly 
pierced, a full-cut 
| diamond set in 

black onyx. A 
special value 
























Famous 
Old Willard 
Style Wall 


Clock, 18 in. gold fin- 
ished Eagle top, 8-day 
with 12-inch chain | mahogany case, deco- 


—any initial Eq | rated glass ¢19 5g 


engraved. -- panels .... 
a 
44c 
Pair 


Sterling 
Silver 
Lingerie 
Clasps— 
beautifully & 
enameled 
floral effect. 
















Solid Gold Locket 























51695NS—Oriental Silver Plated ; 51689NS — Dutch 
Tablet Mats (6 inch) $1 00 Silver Salts and 
Set of 3 for........ . Peppers, ea.34c 

“G& 51281NS Set ot 6 for $1.95 


STERLING SILVER NAPKIN MARKER 
can be furnished in any initial. Makes 
a very acceptable gift. lustration is 
half actual size We recéive many 
orders for this napkin marker for 


families. State initial 
deaived whan coluat 1.00 Each 








DIAMOND WRIST 

MOUNTED WATCH $59.00 
40905NS—Six full cut, blue-white Diamonds of excep- 
tional brilliancy and four rich blue Sapphires set in 
platinum. Case is 18K white Solid Gold with engraved 
platinum finished dial. The 17-jewe) movement is an 








































suY DIAMONDS prec 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 
and save 20 to 40°) 





Forover forty-eight years the house of Jason 
Weiler & Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
direct by mail to customers and dealers alike all 
over the world at savings of from 20 to 40%, 


This Full Cut One Carat 


Diamond is of Fine 


Brilliancy. 
Mounted in latest style 
14K solid gold pierced ring. 
If this ring can be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for less 
than $200.00 your money 
will be returned at once, 





Our price di- 


1 Carat, $145.00 rect to you 


$145.00 





Ladies’ White Gold | Ladies’ White Gold 

Diamond Ring.... $50 | Diamond Ring $200 

A perfectly cut blue-white | Yerfec . white 

diamond set in 18K solid | arf tly eut blue-white 
. - oo |} diamond of 

white gold mounting. The 


exceptional 


brilliancy. The mount- 


new style octagon top x A 
coienees the me ond = jing is 18K solid white 
pearance of the diamond. | £°ld, beautifully pierced 
Money refunded if this; and carved, Compare 
ring can be duplicated | this with any $275 Ring 
elsewhere for $75.00. | anywhere, 


Ladies’ Fine Cluster 
ih Diamond Ring 


$75.00 


Seven full cut, blue-white 

be Diamonds, mounted in plati- 
num circle, The 18K solid 
white gold Ring is handsomely 
pierced and earved. Two blue 
Sapphires are mounted on the 





sides. A remarkable value. 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 
Y carat - $31.00 1% carats - $217.00 
% carat . - 50.00 2 carats 290.00 

carat - - 73.00 3 carats - 435.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchased 

elsewhere for less than one-third more, 


Diamonds sent for inspection without pay- 
ment, if desired. 









An elaborately illustrated book showing welahen sizes, 








adjusted guaranteed accurate timekeeper. Money 
refunded if this watch can be duplicated $59 00 
elsewhere for less than $85.00. Our price . 


ee ee ee ee oe = CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW— — — — — — — 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


390 Washington St.,. BOSTON, MASS. 


Myy. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870, Diamond Importers since 1876, 


Please send me either or both s 
FREE Catalogs marked [x] below. Navie......- 
164 Page Catalog of Jewelry, o 
LJ Watches, Silver, Ete. Address..... 
ay = idccsatiincani 








Write for FREE CATALOG “ How To Buy sa 


prices and qualities on all diamond mounted jewelry 
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Travel and Earn 
$2000 to $5000 


Here is a rare opportunity for educated 
men and women. Interesting work in 
a high class field among refined people. 
Ne experience is necessary. Salary to 
start with; all railroad fare paid. Full 
training, free of charge, and constant 
co-operation and assistance. Consider 
this as a real opportunity for a suc- 
cessful business career. You start in 
making money... and advancement 
is unlimited. You can see the United 
States while you are earning a hand- 
some income. Work is along school 
lines ... is gratifying as well as prof- 
itable. Please write at once for our 20 
page booklet, “A High Way To Suc- 
cess.” Gives you full detail of our com- 
pany, its work, personnel, and its op- 
portunities. Kindly give your age and 
education. We are ready to start you 
now. Your letter will entail no obliga- 
tion ...and will have our prompt 
reply. 


The S. L. Weedon Company 


7016 Euclid Avenue, Dept. 8, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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RAISE MONEY *% 
EASILY 


Teachers north of Georgia and east 
of the Mississippi write for our suc- 
cessful money-raising plan, We send 
well-known chocolate bars on con- Ne 
signment to be sold for school pur- 
poses—allow thirty days for selling 
—prepay express in certain limits. 
Michigan customer writes:— 
“Good work, isn’t it? 
Sold sixty boxes in 
less than one week. 
If you have a school money-raising 
problem write for plan and credit ap- G7 
plication-—also sent on request to 
churches, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 
650A Laure! St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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EASY, FASCINATING, 
SPARE TIME WORK 
Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 
of Christmas Greeting Cards and 

ders. Exclusive designs, beau- 
tiful sentiments. fade especially 
‘el handcoloring. Big demand for 
andcolored cards. Easy to do. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Have 25,000 customers who started 
without experience many now making 
from $50 to $80 a month and more! YOU 
can dothe same! Complete instructions 
enable all to color successfully. 
FREE BOOK 
**Pleasant Pages’’ contains instructions 
ow to color and how to sell. Write for 
it! Or send $1 for Trial Box containing 
assortment cards, instruction book, brush, 
colors, and handcolored card as sample. 
sells for $3 to $4 when color- 
ed. Big money-making sea- 
son just starting. Write 
TODAY and get started 
immediately turning spare 
time into profit! 
LITTLE ART SHOP 
1437 You Street, N. We 
Washington, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn money at home in your spare 
time making show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting. Weshow you how, supply you 
work at home no matter where you liveand 
pay you cash for al] work done, Full par- 
ticulars and booklet free. Write today. 


American Show Card System Limited 
219 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada 


HELP FEMALE 


Earn Money Weekly, spare time, home, addressing, mailing, 
music, circulars, Send_10 cents for music, information. 
NEW ENGLAND MUSIC COMPANY, 

118 Asylum St., Dept. V-2, Hartford, Conn. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc,, make good 
money. Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. 
Beautiful samples, instructions furnished, rite 
today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
761 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. 


Over 10,000 Schools have secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Corrective lessons similar to the fol- 
lowing may be given. 

“Read the first thing that you 
wanted to tell us. Is that all of it? 
How did you show on paper that that 
was the end of this first thing that you 
wanted to tell or the end of this first 
sentence? How did you begin the 
sentence? Read the second thing you 
wanted to tell. What word could you 
use instead of ‘and’ so as to have a 
better sentence? (Answer,  ‘I.’) 
Change it on your paper. Did you 
need to leave a space on the paper be- 
tween the two sentences? Change it. 
How should you end this sentence? 
Add the period now. Read your next 
sentence which names your friend. 
How did you begin it; how end it? 
See if the last sentence begins with 
a capital letter and ends correctly. 

“There are eight mistakes in spell- 
ing on your paper. See if you can 
correct them. Hunt them up in your 
word boxes, readers, or homemade 
dictionaries if you are not sure about 
them. Three of them (handkerchief, 
corner, lots) you cannot find, so copy 
those from the board. I shall place 
them here. 

“Now copy your entire story on a 
clean sheet. Indent the first line and 
copy all the corrections you have 
made.” 

Not all work should be copied. If 
the children can make the corrections 
neatly and there are not too many of 
them, it is best not to take the time 
for copying. Copy work is difficult. 
It should be supervised and done as 
quickly and efficiently as possible in 
order to be effective and not discour- 
aging. 

The finished compositions should be 
read to the class, and the class will 
decide upon the most interesting one 
to use in an auditorium program or 
in the school paper. All of the com- 
positions should be hung if possible 
and the form noted, praised, or cor- 
rected again. 

This work may be followed with 
drill lessons in the form of copy work 
or dictation to emphasize beginning 
sentences with capitals, ending them 
with periods, or filling each line ex- 
cept the first, which must be indented. 
The drill lessons should use words 
which have been missed in composi- 
tions but which are in the grade or 
review spelling lists. 

These copy and dictation lessons 
should emphasize but one new or cor- 
rective form at a time. They should 
be teaching lessons mainly, though a 
testing lesson is occasionally needed. 

This method suggests the following: 
_1. Begin with oral contributions 

given in conversational form. 
_ 2. Formulate these contributions 
into a group oral composition to be 
recorded on the board by the teacher 
at the dictation of the children. 

3. Have the children copy this 
group written composition because 
children need it for a record and 
through the copying learn certain 
page forms. 

4, Have the children write individ- 
ual compositions, using subjects sim- 
ilar to the one used in the group 
written composition and referring to 
the form illustrated by it. 

5. Use corrective lessons as need- 


6. Use drill lessons as needed, 


He alone is the happy man who has 
learned to extract happiness, not from 
ideal conditions, but from the actual 
ones about him. The man who has 
mastered the secret will not wait for 
ideal surroundings: he will not wait 
until next year, next decade, until he 
gets rich, until he can travel abroad, 
until he can afford to surround him- 
self with works of the great masters; 
but he will make the most of life to- 
day, where he is.—Marden. 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.—Bible. 
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Choice Entertainment Material 


for Thanksgiving, Christmas and Other Special Days 





Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs. The contents are arranged as follows : 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part IIl—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part Il1I—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 

There are more than one hundred recitations for primary and 
older pupils, including all the old favorites and many new ones. 
The dialogues and plays are bright and natural in their plot and 
lines and possess the distinction of having been successfully acted. 
Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. There is 
abundant material for the very small children, as well as for the 
older ones. 














Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 








e o 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 

The appreciation in which this book is held by teachers is indi- 
cated by the fact that more than fifty thousand copies have already 
been sold. It contains more than one hundred Recitations and Songs 
and Many Dialogues and Plays. | 

The book is made up as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary 
Pupils; Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part If1I—Acrostics; 
Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 

A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


-PIECES“PLAYS 
rox CHRISTMAS DAYS 


























Christmas Plays and Recitations 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This, the most recent of our Christmas entertainment books, con- 
tains an unusually fine collection of material for the celebration of 
the Yuletide. The large number of recitations, songs, plays, drills, 
dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length and 
character that every teacher is sure to find among them just what 
she desires to prepare a ‘well-rounded Christmas program, 

Every play included in the book has been successfully produced 
in the schoolroom and many of the selections have proved so popu- 
lar that we have received repeated requests for them. Among these 
may be mentioned: “Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own’’; “‘A Christ- 
mas Box from Aunt Jane’; ‘“‘The Old Woman Who Lived in the 
Shoe”; ‘“‘A Miracle Play of the Nativity’’; Pantomime of ‘Luther's 
Cradle Hymn”; and the reading “The Soft Spot in B 606.” These 
and many other favorites make the book a most desirable one. 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 











F A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVELLE NY 


























Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 





Lt 
Rl The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained in 
: Christmas Plays A this book are selected from our Series of Little Plays and 
Exercises which has been so very popular. They have been 
written by authors who have had long experience in prepar- 
ing school plays and every one has been successfully pro- 
duced before publication. The plays included are: Christmas 
Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and Christ- 
mas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the 
Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christ- 
mas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon.......$ .35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. Grace B, Faxon..... .35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon .35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon.. .35 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Compiled by Grace B. Faxon .35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Grace B. Faxon...... .35 
Plays for School Days. Compiled by Florence R. Signor......... 35 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Compiled by Florence R. Signor.... .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. Laura R. Smith and others.. .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others .35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others .35 





























Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon........ .35 
Japanese Entertainments. Compiled by Florence R. Signor...... -40 
Colonial Minuets. Compiled by Florence R. Signor............. .25 
Mind Your Pauses. A “Good English” Play.................... -25 
Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A Floral Operetta.............. .25 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant............... .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. By Lucia M. Wiant......... -30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others..... .30 
Choibe BENG! BPSRKer ... ... 6... s0.0.0.0.010.0:0.0.0.0,0,0.0,0:9,0:0,49,010 9.08 6 <<. ae 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.............. wae eoiets) Seure 
The Year’s Entertainments. McFee. 364 pages, cloth bound..... 1.50 


These and over 400 other helpful books for teachers and the schoolroom are 
described in our 1924-25 Year Book, which we will gladly mail upon request. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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The Value of Music Apprecia- 
Perles tion 


Always becoming (Continued from page 33) 
and appropriate for 


all occasions. And, | | big things of history are results of 
vs 7 — impor- emotions. 
iT 
Sones (Geld "Bend Finally, and in conclusion, let us eac CTS an we 
Indestructible Pearl realize that it is our mission to stimu- 


st rae: || lag diet picturing Power of the mind 
rom the importer for imagination, a ey whic 
the first time, at un- | | ynlocks the door of beauty.” Think 

heard of ] ; j 

mardottow rics. | | Cf ao type of man devoid cr isagine Hunpreps of other teachers have found success and 












































omer  Snelz ol Perhaps the grouch, the miser, happiness with us. All are earning more than $200 a month— 
i ; indestructible pearls, the hypocrite, and other undesirable , : . 
30 inch complete guaranteednottopeel, | | members of society would not be as many as much as $500." No experience is necessary. Only the 
only $3. 40 ly opalescent with a | | they are if in early life they had ac- will and ambition to earn more—to succecd in the business world. 
color, and clasped with a Storing Silver safety catch hn ong ol ——— Parca Possibly you are dissatisfied with your present position—or maybe 
very oneme ecKlace 1S encased 1 a ha ? = . . . . . . . 
come velvet. satin lined, Jewel Case, and accompanied | | who advised reading a e., hearing teaching is not bringing you a satisfactory income. If so—this may 
oii Rane tale Biker OF chile liniliad ehinmvent 6 some music, and seeing a good picture : . oe 
beaptift La Boheme reac alas ivebad, and we will || every day agree pot aig agama be the very opportunity for which you have been waiting. 
pay the postman $5.40 plus “Ise “delivers | The Ideal to produce a master mind. Without tes 
iuenintive:dasss"and’ Your mone’ wii] Xmas Gift. the products of imagination this world The only requisite is that you—man or woman—are between 
be refund would seem to be a severely prosaic , ' - a 
33h A BOHEME PEARL IMPORTING CO.. shade, Tiave weak bh no ehretar nes 25 and 40 years of age, and are free to travel extensiv ely with 
of architecture, no poetry, no pictures, railroad fare paid. Those selected as our representatives start 
cae ae gen cag 6 —. with a salary. We equip you fully—train you thoroughly. 
SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS to reveal to man all the possibilities Write us, please, giving your teaching experience, your age, and 
” e . . . 
deesed up quickly b slumbering within the human soul. any other facts which you believe might prove of interest. All 
applying in the and The Bet sali ieatnetinan communications will be held strictly confidential. A nation-wide, 
trils antiseptic, healing . es a ‘ rapidly growing demand for COMPTON SERVICE. leads to 
erlo this advertisement. Therefore, kindly write atonce. Your letter 


“‘Mentholatum (Continued from page 32) will have a prompt reply. Address J. H. MARVIN, Trade 





Write for fi L " h ‘ me 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. rg hg a oe aos Expansion Manager, F. E. Compton & Co., 58 E. Washington 
happy over his achievement when he St., Chicago, Ill 








sees the paper on the walls. We want 
50,000 ideal Duplicators him to feel that happiness in his life 
in use by teachers. 100] | work which comes from the creation 
copies from one hand-| | of something worth while; so it is 
made original. Cost 2c) | only right that we should enable him 


for each set. Write $ rs 
i to receive that same reward in school. 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- If the class is making a store, a 
CATOR COMPANY park, or a circus, mane of letting LOOK 20 YEA RS YOUNGER AT ONCE 
20South Wells St.. Chicago] | the child cut pieces of colored paper, 
to no purpose, we may encourage him 
to make tickets for his circus, or 
bills, placards, signs, and posters for 
SEO Se meer ez ee |e ever cutting, but his motive be- 
es. xt sae though by mans. THEN i wire | ing paper cutting, but his motive be- 
—" hind the work will make him interest- 
as SENT ON TRIAL | ates ed and happy and will train him to 
the pleasure of foot comfort. Twill eiudiy ar- utilize his time and material to the 
tnd'say, “I want to tty PEDUDINE.” Address | best advantage. 
KAY LABORATORIES — «-708 | Many a between-recitations period 
is merely a waste of time and ma- 


terials. It is an insult to the child’s 
intelligence and only encourages idle- 
ness and wastefulness on his part to 
BO ciive put such worthless tasks before him. 


100 Pages It will help us in checking up on the 























































































































































Eheaey 7 Just send real value of our work to ask our- 
eee 1.17 st, Peat onme, | selves these questions: 
ionde yun Gotove will ose oak adie neeks Y Mask mas 1. Does it give the child oppor- 
M.0.House, Dept. 176Y, 106LibertySt.,N.Y. tunity to use originality? 
2. Has the child experience and i : 
NO JOKE TO BE DEAF technique enough to carry out ; é ° 
—Every Deaf Person Knows That his plan? Would you like to know what made the wonderful change in this woman’s face 
corre orton for 25 years 3. Does the work promote think- in five minutes; lifted the sagging facial muscles, smoothed out the lines and made 
wi ese Artificia! rDrums. @ s 
; f . ing a k hard h her look 20 years younger ? 
e 4. Is the wor we Rega es. to This is the wonderful invention of 
story, how | got deaf and how challenge the child s best ef- : : ’ 
make you hear. Address f ? the fertile brain of Ettiécvttwtrr 
GEORGE P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum ro icy — mg , 
Co. (In) Hoffman Bli., 2539 Woodward ve, Deri Mich 5. Is the work easy enough to pre- aS ee a Sar SON, 
: , vent discouragement? we shall be glad to tell you about it. : 
Y 6. Does the child feel a need for : , i i ; : . 
Powerful Telescopes + ed Miss Cocroft’s name is sufficient guarantee of its genuineness, 
a - aa 7. Does the work supply the child’s GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COMPANY, 1991 Broadway, New York City 
9 
All Metal—Brass Finish need? ; 
Seo mountains on moon, stars, people, ships, cattle and $185 8. Is the child presented with 
the ONLY ALL METAL, elas sold under several doliars — practical problems and oes he 
Li bi » ename: . 8 ° 
Se a Se meet them intelligently? Make Money for Your School 
—S Order today. Guaranteed satisfactory 9, Can the child see his own mis- S li Th F C d B 
r money ° 
OuMAURIER CO, Dept.T-3911 ELMIRA, N.Y. takes and is he able to correct ening ese Famous Vandy ars . 
9 Here is a proven plan of easily raising money to secure the many 
Protect 1 4 hol clot them? — . -_ 01 always requires; suc 2. as a Sypenrites, a flag, a phono 
ect laundry, schoo! clothing, . . iy grap 00ks, a moving pictu Y ne t tic equipment and other 
END LOSS! personal belongings inexpensively 10. Will right, habits 9be developed ever ceaent Shaan! 1 OF rarebode. ike and base utd: 23 “Eelionle clubs, 
© with WASHPROOF IDENTIFICATION through his work? Ge Waeas cad Becta Candee citer Ge he ce ae 
>) - ‘" . ( ore mrs ( i€ ! 1 
TAPES, | Postal brings free samples and Sees Ad 11. Does the ‘child have enough school lunch counter, gatherings, or field days; or have it sold by them 
dress PREMIER NOVELTY WORK 40PP, k t k hi * t i ted to their frie nds and acquaintances who will gladly purchase these de 
WEST FARMS STATION, NEW YORK. wor Oo Keep 1m __ intereste licious, fresii and wholesome bars. 
and occupied profitably during NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—WE ALLOW 30 DAYS CREDIT 
GIVEN THESE C. the entire period? Without sending us any money, we will ship you—fresh from the 
F RING 5 factory > aquortment of -— — le, 5e and 10¢ candy bars, 
Birthstone, Opal, Signet, Gold a “PR; 3 the World Over,” at the lowest wholesale prices. Remember, 
ed ish Th e is never a “Might have been” vou cand na. ascind y witts thin order: Ade Las foe tt oh the eande ia ole 
er - - Your classes can easily sell the assortment within a week or tw Many methods are al- 
that touches with a sting but reveals and other ways Ot you can run fr ieny comter wt pint bees ounters, athletic games 
also to us an inner glimpse of the eataciae SELECT ONE ‘OF THESE ASSORTMENTS 
A4AAAAAAS AA. wide beautiful “May -be. -. tt is all REPETTI Selling Price 50 BOXES 25 BOXES 12 BOXES 
ATTENTION TEACHERS — there; somebody else has it now, while TAYLOR § pg eg $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
Send us your favorite film negative and 35e for sample» | we wait: but the years of God are STRATFORD prepaid $ .80 a box. 40.00 20.00 10.00 
} 25 Calendar, hand tinted. make a nice Xmas gi 
AZ-U-LYK-M, DEPT. Oo. BRISTOL, VT. full of satisfying: each soul shall have CANDIES PA ne Bt ppl or me... mery. Me Lor ney name p of the . b.. eal te 
vw its turn: it is His good pleasure to and other Drinsipa’ ome Referens She strewn big eae ° med hy La r or Ph Ww 
wi Immediatel, ship yo: 1 assortmen ye Y pr' Satis 









Popular Brands 





2c 
faction guaranteed or candy returnable, ORDE A hi ut Now SON "7 DE L ay ! 


re Ph 1 $25-$300 give us the kingdom. Een is so 

W 2 $60- much room, there are suc ronging PACKAGE PRODUCTS COMPANY, (Wholesale Confectioners) 
pr beinend Swi OLOplAaYS ® paid anyone possibilities, there is such endless hope. rete 200 Broadway, New Vork City, New York 
pvleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis —Mrs. A. D . T. Whitney. 
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By Annette Kellermann 


When I was a child I 
Was so weak, so puny and 
so deformed that I could 
not romp or play as other 
children did; everybody 
felt sorry. for me; I was 
bow-legged to an extreme 
degree; my knees were so 
weak I could neither stand 
nor walk without iron 
braces, which I wore continual- 
ly; for nearly two years I had to 
fight against consumption. No 
one ever dreamed that some day I 





would be known as the ‘‘World’s 
most perfectly formed woman.” 
No one ever thought I would be- 
come the champion woman swim- 
mer of the world. No one ever 
dared to guess that I would be 
some day starred in great fea- 
ture films, such as “A Daugh- 
ter of the Gods,’’ ‘“‘Neptune’s 
Daughter,’’ etc. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened. 
I relate these incidents of my 
early life, and my present suc- 
cess, simply to show that no 
woman need be discouraged 
with her figure, her health, or 
her complexion, The truth is, 
tens of thousands of tired, sick- 
ly, overweight or_ underweight 
women have already proved that 
a perfect figure and radiant 
health can be acquired in only 
45 minutes a day, through the 
game methods used by me, 
Let me tell you_how I can 
prove to you in 10 days that 
you can learn to acquire the 
body beautiful, how to make 
your complexion rosy from the 
inside instead of from the out- 
side, how to freshen and bright- 
en and clarify a muddy, sallow, > 
pimply face, how to stand and walk gracefully, how 
to add or remove weight at any part of the body, 
hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, 
abdomen; how to be full of health, strength and energy. 
Just mail the coupon or write a letter for my illus- 
trated new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ will also 
explain about my special Demonstration Offer. Mail 


the coupon now before my present supply of free books 
is exhausted. Address, Annette Kellermann, Dept. 
1511, 225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1511, 225 West 39th St., N.Y.C. 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely 
free of cost, your new book, ‘“‘The Body Beautiful.” 


I am particularly interested in ([] Reducing Weight 
{"] Body Building, 


Kindly print name and address 


BEE. 0:0.d 450 Sad dnd dod end oh oee 5043925098 


CHF. wcccccscccccceseccss Btate...cccceses . 
Those outside U. S. send 10c. with coupon to help pay postage. 


GV TALKING MACHINE 













WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 
onlyl2 boxesMentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 

Special Price, 25c. Return the 
> $3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Today. 


ation * U.S. Supply Co., BoxK327 Greenville, Pa. 


QFREE Gown 


Designing Lessons 
Teachers, you can learn 
easily 

In 10 Weeks at 
Your Own Home 


Many teachers start 
parlors in their own 
homes for spare time 
work, Over 19,000 former 
students now design and 
make their own gowns and 
hats, 

Why pay $30.00 for a 
Frock in two-tone $10.00 Winter Gown? 
Silver and Rose Mailcoupon immediately for 








A charming Dance 


Taffeta, 
Retail Price $60.00 free Sample 
YOU CAN MAKE IT FOR Lessons 4 
Taffeta $14.00 ,.. ' 7 
Ruben» 00 ACTIMMEDI- = 
Fur and finding- " 
ings ° Coupon 
$2 — ip FRANKLIN 
22.50 INSTITUTE 
You can save J - Dept. R602 
$37.50 <@ Rochester, N. ¥ 
ee Kindly send me, free sam- 
Rw le lessons in the subject 
checked below. Also show me 
how I can easily learn in 10 days 
¥ — cist copa original gowns 
anc costumes 0 nats. 
Pg [| Gown Designing | | Millinery 





This coupon is valuable. If not interested, hand to a friend. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Making a Room Attractive 
By~ Mabelle M. Gasing 


One of the questions most teachers 
ask is “How can I make my schoolroom 
attractive?” Some schoolrooms can 
never be attractive, but here are a few 
suggestions, which I have found help- 
ful and which may help you. 

1. Windows. The windows of a room, 
always noticeable, are much prettier 
when they have sash curtains. These 
make the room look less bare. Such 
curtains may be cheaply and nicely 
made of white crepe paper, strung or 
pasted to a string and gathered across 
the window. Paper pumpkins, birds, 
holly, or anything appropriate, can be 
pinned or pasted to these curtains. I 
always paste on the window panes pa- 
per flowers, birds, Japanese lanterns, 
or some novelty contrasting with my 
blackboard border. To remove these 
papers, place a wet blotter over each 
and allow it to remain a short time. 
The paper will peel off, leaving no 
trace or mark oni the glass. 

2. Floor. If you are in a country 
school and are bothered with dust, have 
one of the older boys oil the floor for 
you. The cost of oil for an average 
floor amounts to about two dollars, 
but the comfort derived from its use 
cannot be measured in money. A rag 
rug placed on the floor in front of the 
drinking fountain adds gaiety and col- 
or to the room and can be easily laun- 
dered. 

3. Blackboard. To keep the black- 
board looking fresh, use on it a brush 
dipped in kerosene. A board about a 
foot long, covered with flannelette, 
makes a good brush. Rub over the 
bl-ckboard in long smooth strokes. 
Nothing is prettier than good-looking 
blackboard borders. They are too well 
known to require discussion. I find it 
a good plan to change them often so 
that they may not become tiresome to 
the eye. When studying a certain 
country in geography, a suitable bor- 
der illustrating that country holds the 
interest and attention of the children. 

4. Walls. A few well-chosen pic- 
tures and specimens of the children’s 
drawing brighten the room consider- 
ably. An “art corner” in a room is a 
good addition. To make this, put two 
squares of burlap on the walls in a 
corner and pin any work there which 
deserves to be shown. A bird nest on 
a branch, to which paper blossoms and 
paper birds have been fastened, makes 
a good beginning. This is the place for 
the cocoon from which you are waiting 
to see the butterfly emerge in the 
spring. In my corner, I have a small 
table on which I place clay models and 
construction work. It is a corner vis- 
itors are always attracted to. 

If there are shelves in your room, 
ordinary shelf paper works a wondrous 
change. Your desk can be brightened 
by a colored desk blotter and pretty 
book ends. A vase of flowers or ever- 
green branches on the desk lends 
beauty to your surroundings. 

The last thing is to make yourself 
attractive. Dress neatly and do not 
be afraid to smile. 


Better Attendance 
By Leah Dunagan 


I have carefully kept in mind the 
principle of rewarding the good in my 
schoolroom. I applied the idea to at- 
tendance in this way. 

Each month I have the children make 
small posters, 9 inches by 12 inches, 
and place on them designs traced from 
silhouettes. To this design which he 
has made each child adds one more 
figure for each week of perfect attend- 
ance. These designs correlate with 
the month’s work and are placed in a 
conspicuous place. In March we 
traced a Dutch boy holding a basket; 
to this we added cut-out tulips during 
the month. In April we traced a white 
hen scratching the ground, to which 
we added fluffy yellow chickens. In 
May the children drew a fence on which 
were climbing sweet peas, to which a 
bright pink flower made of crepe paper 
was added for every perfect week’s 
record. The children were very proud 





of these records. 





aa ys! 
Complete Stove Outfit 


ONLY 25c 


for all cooking 


Teachers find this handy littl STERNO STOVE 
OUTFIT just what they need for quick hot 
lunches at school, or meals at home. You can 
cook anything—heat water, soup, curling and 
flat irons, wash clothing, 
cessity for bedroom, sickroom. Instant heat, 
no smoke or smell. Folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. 
Make extra money acting as agent. 

SEND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
Dept. 212, and we will send you stove outfit 


prepaid. 
STERNO ‘tear’ 


**Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 


make candy—a ne- j 
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WEALTH, HONOR, 
RICHES 


Do not depend upon opportunity or intellect- 
ual brilliancy of any kind, because it is well 
known that uneducated people often acquire 
great wealth, while cultured and talented 
people remain in poverty. 

Again, they do not depend upon capital, be- 
cause many men with capital lose what they 
have, while others with no capital acquire 
phenomenal wealth, 

Whatever finds a place in human experience 
is the result of the operation of natural laws, 
and the determining factors are therefore 
within your own control. 

This may seem “‘too good to be true,” but 
if you will consider that by the touch of a but- 
ton or the turn of a lever science has placed 
almost infinite resources at the disposal of 
man, it becomes evident that there may be 
still other laws not generally known which 
contain even greater possibilities. 

We have published a Remarkable little 
book, giving the conclusions of science con- 
cerning these laws, which we will send upon 
request. If you want to underwrite success 
on a magnificent scale, send for it. 


MASTER-KEY INSTITUTE 
220 Howard Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 























lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for rightor left. 


FISGHER MANUFACTURING co. 


425 East Water St. Den Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


SUMMER CRUISE 


N 0 RW AY AND WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Portugal, Spain, North Africa, Italy, 
Riviera, Scandinavia, and Scotland, etc. 


53 Days July1,1925 $550 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 





New, luxurious, oil burning Cunarder “Lancastria,” 
17,000 tons, especially chartered for the voyage 
and run like a private yacht. Stop-over privileges 
in Europe with return by any Cunarder. Full 
particulars available now. 


CLARK’S TOURS 


Times Building New York 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O.’ Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 














A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
l= 


Can Easily Be Yours 

Trados Model No. 25 
corrects now all illshaped 
noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently,and comfort- 
ably at home. It is the 
only safe and guaranteed 
patent device that will 
actually improve the ap- 
pearance of your nose. 
Over 87,000 satisfied users. 
For years recommended 
by physicians. 16 years 
of experience in manufac- 
turing Nose Shapers is at 
your service. Model 25 
junior for children, 

Write for free booklet, 
which tells you how to obtain a perfect looking nose. 
M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Dept. 2175 Binghamton, N. Y. 














Take advantage of tfie great 
on ihe menuion world-famous, ba 5 ee 
long-wearing L. C. Smith er. La’ 


el machines, standard size, up-to-date in 
remarkably low prices. 
YS’ FREE 


0) t T pa hl, obligati 
SEND N ‘es oroughly—no ion. 
ween A YEAR TO PAY £25) Seitns 
Guaranteed Five Years 
We do the most perfect and highest class job of rebuilding known to 
the typewriter industry, Our machines do ect work and last for 
ears and years. Just like new. The L. C. Smith is the easiest machine 
Complete lessons 
h every machine. 
le ewriter 
our Special re. 








Chicago, tllinols 





DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
— page: Ao bponen, parte, No 
salves or plasters. urable, Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing por- 
trait and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on 
every Appliance. None other genuine. Full informa- 
tion and booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 155 State St., Marshall, Mich. 



















SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Kaowledge a Husband Should Hav 2. 











Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Shouldflave. 
Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen 


(oy ye ll ar =f J 
‘ A 
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Holder, Eraser, for —— 















selling 89 packages Chewing Gum at 5c kg. Write 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 202 Mill Street, Goncoré dunstion, Mass. 





Ukulele Free ? 


~en Genuine Koa Wood 

finish Hawaiian Ukulele. Sweet ringing 

Given free with Short-Cut 

ulele Instruction Course. 
Teach: 







tone. 
Uk 


azing new 
copyright course, No mon' 
of praciize—just one hour. 


Send No Money 


and FREE Ukulele outfit. On’ 






FERRY & CO., 3224 N. Halsted St., Dept. 1608, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Film Camera 
: Popular size with handle and 
i ————== view finder,fortimeandsnap- 





Write for goods today. W: 
U.S.Supply Co., Dept. l-327, Greenville,P2. 
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Finish this m7 
and Save $30 


OU can wear this beautiful 

dress for $11.95. I send it to 
you semi-made; you complete 
it in about two hours. It comes 
already laid out and marked 
right on finest all-silk satin 
crepe, with lace and trimmings 
included—even a needle. 
NO patterns—no courses—no dress- 
making experience required. You get 
expert results with ease. Thousands 
of women and girls now save the Dolly 
Gray way—and get better qual- 
ity and style in the bargain, 


DOLLY GRAY, Room No.326 
563 BROADWAY, New York 






Write 3 “Secrets of Fifth ‘Aves 
nue’’and‘‘Modes of the Month” 
showing all my latest styles. 


DOLLY GRAY 


SEMI-MADE DRESSES 








18% Agents’ Discount 18% 


Earn big Money Selling our Wonder- 
ful Fountain Pens with Purchasers’ 
Name Neatly Engraved in 18-Kt 
Gold Letters. 
e manufacture three kinds of pens 
neotitable for ladies and gentlemen. 
lack, with beautiful designs, $1.75. 
No. a brick color, with black ends, 


$2. 
No. 3—Body and cap covered by a 14-kt. 
gold filled mount, $3.25 (send 50c. deposit.) 
No. 4—Gold filled propel and repel PEN- 
CILS $1.25. (Send 50c deposit). 
Black silk ribbons for ladies’ pens 40c. 
Agents’ Discount 18%, BE wes AGENT 
Special 10-Day Free Tri 


Try one of these beautiful fountain pane FREE 
FOR. 10 DAYS, at our expense. If you are not de- 
ignited With its beautiful appearance, Sook th 

riting, do not pay one . As @ special in- 
troductor offer we will engrave ANY NAME 
Send no money (unless youorder items No, 

3 Aly 4 in such cases please send 50c in advance). 
Send name and address stating price of pen an 
name to be engrave! sit amount with post- 
man when narrives. If not thoroughly satisfied 
oe 10 ys’ trial send pen right back to us C. 
D. Youare fully protected by postal regulations. 


THE TRIBUAS SALES CO. 
TRIBUNE BULLDING NEW YORK N.Y. 








LAY INSTANTLY 
PLAY INS TRUELY (LZ 


FREE NEW AMAZING METHOD 
enablin; you to $0 pick 2 up this 

fine, full sized, hea 

Hawaiian OT ELE andplay £ 

the latest tunes in @ manner { 

that will amaze and delight ~@.@% 

your friends. No musical knowl- 

edge necessary. 

well made instry- 
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C. F. JOHNSON & CO. 
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Four Vital Subjects 


The Lord The Holy Scripture 
Life Faith 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Book of 634 pages, clear print, good paper, 
substantially bound in stiff paper covers. 
Endowment enables us to send this book 
to any address without further cost or ob- 
ligation on receipt of only 


Five Cents 


THE aay yo ons PRINTING 
ID PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
. 318 


16 E. 41st. St., New York 
FREE zis Name A$175 VALUE 
Inlaid inGold NEVER soLD FoR LESS 
ME HERES —-—e 


‘TWePERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT, 


New Improved writes like pencil with 


 INKOGRAPH ink betterthan sood foun- $ 
Ss. on 

















blot, scratch, sak, clog or Soot ech. Mates ee 
4 carbons. Point, Ebeped like like fine lea 

| pened co “Guarantee de |O MONEY. 
ay postman $1 plus postage. Agents wanted. 

IN KOGRAPH CO., Inc.,173U Centre St.,NewYork 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


**Center of New York’s Activities’’ 
Broadway at 41st Street, New York 
: ive minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Terminals ; within easy access of the retail shop- 
ping district and surrounded by 40 theatres. 


300 Pleasant Rooms With Baths 


Single: $2. 50 $3— $3.50—$4 
Double: $4.50-$5 —$6—$7 
Cc Comfort of Our Guests Our First Consideration 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 






















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


“Agnes is looking as young as ever.’ 
“Yes, but she says it costs her more 
every year.” 

Freshie—At what time of the day 
was Adam born?” Soph.—I don’t 
know. Freshie—A little before Eve. 

“Does your husband get much of a 
kick out of his vacation?” “Indeed he 
does. It gives him a lot more leisure 
to grumble.” 

“T shall love to share all your trials 
and troubles, Jack, darling.” “But, 
Daphne, dear, I have none.’ “No, not 
now, darling; I mean when we’re mar- 
ried!” 

Father (reading a letter from his 
son at college to mother)—John says 
he’s got a beautiful lamp from boxing. 
Mother—I just knew he’d win some- 
thing in his athletics. 

“Want to take a chance on an auto- 
mobile, mister? Only a dollar.” “But 
I don’t want an automobile, young 
man.” “That’s all right, mister. May- 
be you won’t get it.” 

“Ever get shocked talking over the 
telephone wire during a storm?” “Yes, 
once. I called up my wife while she 
was housecleaning to say that I’d bring 
a friend home to dinner.” 

A little girl was spending her first 
night from home. As the darkness 
gathered she began to cry. The 
hostess asked, “Are you homesick?” 
“No,” she answered, “I’m here-sick.” 

No. 1 (on horseback)—That cove 
ye’ve had wurrkin’ for yer arsked me 
fur a job this mornin’. Was he a 
steady chap, Ryan? No. 2—He was. 
“Tf he’d ha’ bin inny stiddier he’d ha’ 
bin motionless.” 

Teacher—Willie, you don’t seem to 
be very busy. Willice—No’m; I’ve got 
all my lessons. Teacher—Remember 
that Satan always finds some work for 
idle hands to do. Come here and I’ll 
give you some “busy work” to occupy 
you. 

“I venture to assert,” said the lec- 
turer, “that there isn’t a man in this 
audience who has ever done anything 
to prevent the destruction of our for- 
ests.” A modest-looking man in the 
back of the hall stood up. “I—er— 
I’ve shot woodpeckers,” he said. 


At a Christmas dinner in Washing- 
ton a well-known professor was called 
upon to speak. In introducing him the 
host said to the guests: “You have 
been giving your attention so far to a 
turkey stuffed with sage. You are 
now about to give your attention to a 
sage stuffed with turkey.” 

Boxcar Harry—Beg pardon, ma ’am, 
but do you happen to have some pie 
or cake that you could spare an un- 








fortunate wanderer? Lady of the 
House—No, I’m afraid not. Wouldn’t 
some bread and butter do? Boxcar 


Harry—As a general rule it would, 
ma’am; but, you see, this is my birth- 
day. 

The following bit of humorous dia- 
logue took place between Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and a friend: “The 
young lady is in evening dress,” said 
the friend, referring to a rather over- 
dressed damsel. “The close of the day, 
my dear sir,” remarked the ped 


“That is Holmes-pun,” laughed the 
friend. “I’m worsted,” rejoined the 
doctor. 


A stranger strolled up to a colored 
prisoner who was taking a long in- 
terval of rest between two heaves of 
a pick. “Well, Sam, what crime did 
you commit to "be put in overalls and 
under guard?” “Ah went on a fur- 
long; sah.” “You mean you went on 
a furlough.” “No, boss, it was a sho- 
nuff furlong. Ah went too fur and Ah 
stayed too long.” 

He—I could dance on like this for- 
ever. She—Oh, I’m sure you don’t 
mean that! You’re bound to improve. 


A casualty insurance company that 
had required some additional evidence 
to support a claim recently received a 
letter from the widow of the insured, 
which ended: “I have so much trou- 
ble getting my money that I some- 
times almost think I wish my husband 
were not dead.” 
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Pictures 


Solve Many 
Classroom 


Difficulties 


Learning comes through experience, most of 
which is, of necessity, Vicarious. 
Stereographs and lantern slides are efficient 
substitutes for first-hand experience. 
Keystone stereographs and lantern slides are 
arranged conveniently for daily classroom use, in 


all grades. 


Write for a demonstration in your classroom. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., 
MEADVILLE, PA. 

































perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
Pest ate tee new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, 


device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. m , 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book, 


small monthly payments while you are using it make it yours. 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 


learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Easy Payments 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save 
to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
tently small that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are paying, you wil! be 
enjoying the use of and the profits from 


Don’t delay ! 
the machine. 
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Get this won- 4 SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
derful easy payment bargain (TYPEWRITER EMPORI 
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offer now, 80 you can send oh Shipman Building, Montrose 


Actual 
of one 
rebuilt 
wood 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, 
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and then only 
Genuine New Under- 


; stencil 
In addition, we furnish FREE, 
You can 
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Under- 
Type- 
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‘ou must be satisfied or else the entire trans. 
action will not cost you a single penn 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS ~— 


Why theYoungest Teach 


AlmostGavelipinDespair 


“J just can’t s-sestand it!” sobbed the youngest teacher. “They’re all so 
dull—so stupid—just like a bunch of little sheep! And I’ve got to make a go 
of it! Why, if I fail I'll never—never—get another chance to teach here!” 


“There, there, don’t fret so,” said the sweet, motherly voice of Miss Heming- 
way, the “veteran” of the school. “I know exactly how you feel. Haven’t I 


been through the same thing time and time again? 


“But I found a way out—long ago, And I’ll tell you precisely how I did it.” 


Three short months before when Mable Wright, just out of Normal School, 
had been suddenly asked to teach at Bayville, it had seemed such a marvelous 
opportunity, such a splendid, glorious chance! But now all her bright hopes 
had vanished —she was almost a failure! Try as hard as she might, she could 
not make her class a success. They all seemed so dull and listless —so fretful 
and indifferent! Never could she arouse their enthusiasm or even their interest 


— she was seemingly up against a blank wall. 


“The trouble with your class,” continued Miss Hemingway, “is that there 
isn’t one mother in fifty who gives the attention she should to a very vital and 


important duty. And this is one of the principal reasons 
for classroom apathy. 


A need that few realize 


“These mothers send their children to school, day after 
day, with their little bodies clogged up with waste 
matter—all because the mothers are too busy, or too 
engrossed with their many other duties to give them 
proper care. No wonder these children are restless, 
nervous and irritable! No wonder they are unable to 
concentrate — to get interested in the work! Few teach- 
ers, or mothers either, realize the importance of this 
matter, and that the mental activity of children largely 
depends on this physical condition which must be kept 
regular, 


“This nervous irritability, this dullness, are merely 
nature’s danger signals, nature’s way of telling us that 
there is something wrong! 


“The only manner in which the teacher can remedy this 
situation is to 
educate the 
mother of such 











 (& a pupil on the 
(oo WRys need of keeping 
Ce Se ' the child’s body 


always active 
and open. The 
teacher must 
bring home to 
the mother the 
necessity of sec- 
ing to it that 
her child’s 
elimination is 
kept active—so 
that no waste 
products ac- 
cumulate in the system to poison the brain and nerves! 
But this is a delicate subject for the teacher to take up 
with the mother— it’s hard— almost impossible — to 
enlist at once the cooperation of the mother. I’ve tried 
it time and again—and I know. Many do not realize 
fully the need for attention, 








They all seemed so fretful and indifferent. 


Never could she arouse their interest. 


Miss Hemingway’s little story 


“So one day,” continued Miss Heming- 
way, “I sat down and wrote a little story, , 
which I sent to each pupil’s mother—and { 
you'd be astonished at the results I got! 
In this story is told in plain, simple lan- 
guage the history of Billy —one of my 
pupils — and somehow it seemed to wake 
up the mothers more than all the lectures 
in the world could have done. 





“Every single child was 
wide-awake and responsive. 


Miss Wright no longer looked nerve-racked. your pupils, You will find 
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“Now, if you wish, 
I'll let you have \ oq 
this little story—. >+- Y 
and you can send 6 


it out, I know it is Pi . 
bound to help you solve f ples 


your problem.” 


One day, two months later, Miss Hemingway slipped 
into Miss Wright’s classroom in the middle of a recita- 
tion. She found a room full of sparkling, energetic, 
happy boys and girls—with glowing faces, sparkling 
eyes, supple bodies, alert minds. The lesson progressed 
at top speed—every single child wide-awake and re- 
sponsive. And Miss Wright no longer looked nerve- 
racked and worried. She was radiant, beaming, clear-eyed, 


Miss Hemingway’s little story had again proved its 
worth. And the “youngest teacher” knew that largely 
to its influence was due the change that had come about 
in her classroom. 


An answer to your problem 


Because we realize that there were many teachers who 
were faced with Miss Wright’s problem, we have 
printed, in booklet form, Miss Hemingway’s little story 
which produced such remarkable results. Many teachers 
are attributing to other causes a condition which is 
directly traceable to this one source. 


This story is written in simple, everyday language —so 
that every mother can un- 


Tt. derstand each word. 
CLT Py 
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It impresses upon the mother 
in an unforgettable way the 
importance of this vital 
2 function and her duty in 
. ) watching the child’s health. 

\ Yi 


7 We shall be glad to send you 
HP as many of these booklets as 
you may wish for distribu- 
tion among the mothers of 
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“Three short months beyore 
it had seemed such a splen- 
did chance. Now all her 
bright hopes had vanished.” 


that Miss Hemingway tells scientific facts in a frank, 
plain way that mothers will find interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is attractively illustrated and beautifully printed. 
It will give your classes new energy, a new enthusiasm, 
new interest in their work. 


Just mail the coupon 


Just let us know how many copies 
you wish of this delightful little 
story and. we’ll send them to you 
right away. We’ll send you at the 
same time a sample box of Nature’s 
Remedy—a _ scientific, mild, pure 
vegetable compound. So absolutely 
wholesome is it that it would not 
harm in any way the most delicate 
child. We have also formulated it 
in even milder proportions for chil- 
dren, which we call N. R. Juniors. 
Send for your booklets now—they’re 
all ready and waiting for your order, 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE 
COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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ducational Dept., 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Gentlemen: Please send me___.... copies of Miss Hem- 
ingway’s story, “How the Dullest Boy In My Class 
Became the Brightest,” for distribution among my 
pupils to take home to their parents. Also please 
send me without cost a sample box of Nature’s 


| 
| 
| 
| Remedy, in the N. R. Junior form. 
| 
| 


Name......--.------ 





Street__...----- 











